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ART. .—FAMILY HISTORY, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF NAMES, 


Ir has hitherto been the province of history ‘to teach phi- 
losophy by example.” Soon, philosophy will be obliged to 
return the favor, by employing itself in colleeting, analyzing, 
and generalizing the thousand minute facts which antiquarian 
research is bringing to light as to the history of families, of 
surnames, and names of places. These facts, disconnected 
and scattered through hundreds of volumes, are now useless to 
the political or general historian, but when properly brought 
together, arranged, analyzed, and generalized, will furnish in- 
valuable material from which, by logieal induction, the phi- 
losopher will be enabled to write the Social History of the 
World. The want of such materials has made history, here- 
tofore, the mere skeleton of the Past. We want the flesh and 
the blood, as well as the bones of history; and social history, 
the history of mankind at large, of man in his normal and 
ordinary condition, constitutes that flesh and blood—whilst 
priests and heroes, kings and emperors, are but the framework 
and skeleton of what constitutes true history. 

The world is indebted to Sir Walter Scott for originating 
this new branch of literature; for his novels and poems are 
little more than histories of clans and families. Viewed as 
social histories his works are among the best and most valuable 
in the English language. Looked at in any other light, and 
they have little merit. He does not think or philosophize, but 
with hasty, yet graceful pea, gives us the facts of the past, 
slightly blended with fiction and colored with romance. His 
unbounded popularity shows how highly the world appreciates 
this kind of writing, which, deserting the high roads of his- 
tory, wanders amid its devious and intricate paths and unex- 
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plored recesses. *Tis weil that a branch of literature so useful 

and instructive, should be so universally popular. They who 

are frightened and repelled by the ponderous tomes of Hume, 

Gibbon, and Thiers, will greedily devour mere aneedotical 

family history, and in doing so often acquire more just and 

are notions of the past than are to be learned from general 
istory. 

Writing family history has become quite the rage, as well in 
America as in England. ‘The London Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1860, contains an essay on the “ Vicissitudes of 
Families.” The writer says: “‘ Looking at the number of 
family histories printed since we last reviewed a collection of 
them, we feel we are no longer called upon to defend genea- 
logical studies from the imputation of dullness or barrenness.” 
And in a note, remarks: ‘‘ The multiplication of family histo- 
ries is not confined to the Old World. Pedigree-hunting has 
become quite a mania in the United States, where it would 
seem the best English blood, as well as the purest English 
accent, has been preserved.” In ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review” 
for April, there is an article on a kindred subject, ‘“‘ English 
Local Nomenclature.” It is written by a gentleman (now de- 
ceased) who wrote, some five years ago, a most interesting and 
learned article for the “‘ Edinburgh,” on the subject of ‘ Sur- 
names,” and this is a continuation of the same kind of anti- 
quarian research. Either of these articles would suffice to 
establish the reputation of the author as a scholar, historian, and 
philosopher. We regret that his name is suppressed. 

Surnames did not become common until about a hundred 
years after the Norman Conquest. About the time of that 
conquest, individuals began to be distinguished by 
soubriquets, or nicknames, by the name of their trade, as 
** John the Carpenter,” ‘ William the Smith ;” by the affix or 
prefix of *“* Son,” ‘O,” * Ap,” “ Mae,” “ Fitz,” &c., all which, 
in various languages, mean “ Son.” Among the higher classes 
it was usual to add the name of their lordships or manors; 
sometimes the name of the town or province whence they mi- 
grated, or where they resided, and often the name of some 
place where they had won distinction in arms. Many were 
nicknamed from the color of their hair or complexion, or other 
bodily peculiarity. After a while, these nicknames, additions, 
and titles, became hereditary, and thus surnames became uni- 
versal, In all the nations of Western and Southern Europe, 
surnames came into use about the same time, and were formed 
or compounded in the same manner. The disuse of family 
names during the dark ages is the strongest evidence of the 
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very low state to which civilization had fallen. Intercourse 
must have been confined to small neighborhoods, in which 
Christian names sufficed to distinguish men from each other. 
Many of the Irish laborers; even now, are averse to be called 
by their surnames. To be so called, appears to them too cold 
and distant. In the narrow circle in which they moved at 
home, no confusion was occasioned by calling each laborer by 
his Christian name alone; but when launched abroad into the 
great world, inextricable confusion would arise if their Chris- 
tian names alone were employed to distinguish them. Suppose 
a letter, addressed through the New-York Post Office, to 
* Paul,” or ‘ Patrick,” or ‘ John,” how many claimants 
would arise, and who could decide between them? The an- 
cients had family names, somewhat different from our sur- 
names, yet answering the same purpose, of distinguishing 
individuals from each other. The civilization of the earliest 
historic ages seems to have been far in advance of that which 
followed on after the fall of the Roman Empire. The degree 
of civilization of any people may be pretty accurately meas- 
ured by the extent and variety of their social intercourse. 
The English peasantry are confined by law to their parishes. 
Few of them ever go five miles from home, and consequently 
they are the most ignorant and stupid of all the white race. 

Middle names or double Christian names were very unusual 
as recently as the American Revolution. Among the fifty-seven 
signers to the Declaration of Independence, but three had 
double Christian names; to wit, Robert Treat Paine, Richard 
Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee. The distinguished Lee 
family of Virginia and of Maryland seems to have been the 
first American family who adopted middle names. For this 
there were two reasons: their own families were numerous, 
and there were other families of Lees residing near them. It 
was necessary to distinguish individuals from each other. Our 
attention was first called to this subject by some manuscript 
letters, written nearly two hundred years ago, which contain 
many hundred names, but not a single middie name. We then 
turned to the names of the Virginia Company, chartered in 
1609, and consisting of about six hundred members, and there 
again could not discover a single middle name. 

It is strange that the use of double Christian names, like 
the use of surnames, was immediately preceded by nicknames 
and additions of*the name of the farm or other residence of 
the individual: such as “‘ John Randolph of Roanoke, John 
Taylor of Caroline, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Calling men 
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after their estates was very common in Virginia before the 
Revolution, and is still practised in Maryland. It was an aris- 
tocratic mode of distinguishing individuals, just as the French 
“de” about the time of the Norman Conquest. The sudden 
and great increase of trade, travel and intercourse within the 
last century, has necessitated the introduction of double Chris- 
tian names, just as similar causes, nearly a thousand years 
ago, brought about the use of surnames. It has occurred to 
us sometimes in travelling that it would be well if every man 
were numbered, just as they number our rooms and baggage. 
Indeed it has long been the custom in large hotels to call men 
by the number of their rooms. When we first begin travelling 
it sounds very humiliating to be addressed as Nuinber 375, but 
one gets used to it after awhile. As civilization advances, we 
expect to see men labelled like their trunks. It will be a great 
convenience in travelling, and also be exceedingly levelling and 
democratic. We recommend the plan to the red and black 
republicans. If coats of arms be so very criminal, are not 
aristucratic names equally so. Number Nine Hundred and 
Ninety-nine will sound quite as democratic and plebeian as 
Due @ Egalité or ‘‘ Praise God Barebones.” 

When the battle waxed hottest between the Federalists and 
Democrats, a Virginia member of the Legislature told one of 
his highly respectable constituents named King, that the legis- 
lature had changed his name to Machodoc. ‘The joke took, 
and the constituent was ever after known among his intimate 
friends and acquaintances as Mr. Machodoc. 

The descendants of royalty, legitimate and illegitimate, 
number hundreds of thousands, and it may be the Kings are 
all of royal blood. 

We have felt much interest and curiosity in the history of 
the various Smith families of Virginia. The first successful 
settlement of the State was made by Captain John Smith, a 
man greatly distinguished for courage and intelligence. The 
first Governor of Virginia was a Sir Thomas Smith, and seve- 
ral of the King’s Council for the colony were of the same name. 
This council was always selected from among the most wealthy, 
aristocratic and intelligent planters. In Mathews, Gloucester 
and Middlesex, families of this name possessed much wealth 
and high social standing from the first settlement of that sec- 
tion. The Virginia*Company of London, which was composed 
of many of the nobility, gentry, and other respectable persons, 
contains the names of many Smiths. Some of them are 
Sirs,” and remind us of some lines of Byron in which he 
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speaks of * Sir’ and “ Madam” as extremely common titles 
with the Smiths : 


““ One of the valorous ‘ Smiths,’ whom we shall miss 
Out of those nineteen who late rhymed to ‘ pith ;’ 
But ’tis a name so spread o’er ‘ Sir’ and *‘ Madam,’ 
That one would think the first who bore it ‘ Adam.’” 


The origin of the name (which, or its equivalent, is common 
throughout Europe) is obvious enough, and equally obvious is 
the reason why it is sonumerous. Defensive armor became 
most common and most perfect during the time of the Cru- 
sades, and it was then that surnames arose. ‘The man who 
made this armor, next to the knights and noblemen who wore 
it, was considered the most important and meritorious person- 
age in the community. The business of the Smiths was then 
one of the fine arts: for the luxury of the great consisted 
chiefly in the costliness, high finish, and elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of their armor. This was no new idea. We find Homer 
introduces a god (old Vulcan, the first of the Smith family*), 
to fabricate arms fur Achilles. The description of the shield 
shows not only that the Smiths was at that early day a fine 
art, but that the art had reached a perfection never since sur- 
passed. We give Pope’s translation of a part of this descrip- 
tion, which will well repay perusal : 


‘‘ Then first he formed the immense and solid shield, 
Rich various artifice emblazed the field, 
In utmost verge, a threefold circle bound, 
A silver chain suspends the massive round. 
Five ample plates the broad expanse compose, 
And god-like labers on the surface rose. 
There shone the image of the master mind, 
There earth, there heaven, there ocean he designed. 
The unwearied sun, the moon completely round, 
The starry lights that heaven's high convex crowned, 
The pleiades, hyads, with the northern team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which around the axle of the sky, 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still shines exalted on the ethereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 


“ Two cities radiant on the shield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war; 
Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight, 
And solemn dance and hymeneal rite. 
Along the street the new-made brides are led 
With.torches flaming to the nuptial bed. 


—_ 
- 


* Jupiter himself was at the head of this family, it is said. The Greeks called him 
Smintheus. Eow easily corrupted into Sminth or Smith—EpitTor. 
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The youthful dancers, in a circle bound 

To the soft flute and cithern’s silver sound ; 

Through the fair streets, the matrons in a row 

Stand in their porches and enjoy the show,” etc., ete., etc. 


* To return to the Virginia Smith families. We find among 
the Virginia Company the following names: Sir Thomas 
Smith, knight ; Sir John Smith, knight ; Captain Jno, Smith, 
Cleophas Smith, Edmund Smith, Robt. Smith, Richard Smith, 
Samuel Smith, Ezekiel Smith, Smith, Edward Smith, 
Othowell Smith, &c. No wonder Virginia is full of Smiths ; 
for some member of most of the names in this company mi- 
grated to Virginia. 

We have been acquainted with but two families of Smiths: 
the one a very wealthy family, whom we first find on York 
river, in the counties of Gloucester, Mathews, or Middlesex. 
From thence they settled in the Northern Neck, where they 
were also wealthy. We believe they are now dispersed through- 
out the South and West. Their coat of arms is, ‘“* Three 
Turks Heads.” They claim to be collateral relations of Cap- 
tain John Smith, the founder of the Virginia Colony. No 
duubt the claim is well-founded, for their wealth, connexion, 
and social standing was from the first too high to permit them 
to attempt to prop their respectability by a false pretension, 
and they lived too conspicuously before the public to escape 
detection and exposure, even if their characters did not repel 
the suspicion of such a petty ruse. Their distinctive Christian 
names appear to have been, ‘‘Augustine,” * Nicholas,” “* Nichol- 
son,” and ** Warner.” ‘The three last are the surnames of old 
Virginian families with whom they intermarried. Augustine, 
however, is their favorite, or most frequent name. From 
them this name passed into the Warner and Washington 
families. 

Lieutenant Wm. Taylor Smith, late of the U. 8S. Navy, be- 
longs to this family, as also Professor Augustine Smith, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, and afterward Professor 
in a New-York college. He married a sister of the Hon. Wil- 
loughby Newton. 

The other family of Smiths, with whom we are acquainted, 
are the family to which Gov. Sinith belongs, both on his 
mother’s and father’s side ; for they were cousins, and both 
Smiths. This family now, for the most part, reside in Fau- 
quier county, Virginia. ‘They and the Marshalls are, we 
learn, the largest landowners in that wealthy county. Each 
of those families originally settled in the Lower Northern Neck 
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of Virginia. We do not believe a single Smith now resides in 
that section. Some of the Marshalls do, and from them I 
learn that four brothers of the name, from England, settled in 
Virginia about two centuries since. The late Chief Justice 
belonged to this family. In Kentucky, as well as in Virginia, 
it has been distinguished for genius, talents, and moral 
worth. 

The distinctive Christian names of Governor Smith’s family 
is Sydney. They derive it from relationship to the noble 
family of Sydneys, in England. It is probable that the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith was of this family. Family names 
adopted as Christian names, are the best means of identifying 
families, now that silly prejudice has banished coats of 
arms. 

The Smiths intermarried with the Doniphans, a Spanish 
family, and we are informed that Gov. Smith’s grandmother 
was an aunt of the Col. Doniphan, so greatly distinguished in 
the war with Mexico. Our informant was our neighbor, Mrs. 
Boutwell, an aunt of Gov. Smith’s, whose passion for genea- 
logical investigation seems to be as strong as ours. 

Speaking of distinctive Christian names, reminds us of the 
name ‘“‘ Roger,” in the Jones family. We find a London mer- 
chant, named Roger Jones, who, nearly two centuries ago, pro- 
cured from Lord Fairfax for George Brant and William Fitz- 
hugh, the appointment of land agents in the Northern Neck. 
Several of this family of Jones held office at an early day 
under the Colonial Government. They have retained the 
name ‘ Roger,” and have always been distinguished for courage 
and talents. The late Adjutant-General Roger Jones, Com- 
modore Jones, General Walter Jones, and many other distin- 
guished men, belong to this family.. Catesby is also one of 
their distinctive Christian names. 

The “ Vicissitudes of Families” have not been so great and 
violent in Virginia, as in England. We know hardly a family 
most of whose members do not occupy the same social posi- 
tion which their ancestors held two hundred years ago. Pride 
of pedigree is the greatest stimulant to exertion, energy, in- 
dustry, and economy. When by extravagance or misfortune 
one generation falls, it is not very difficult for the next genera- 
tion, by industry and economy, in a new country like ours, to 
recover its normal ancestral position. ‘This it usually does. 
Respectable connexion, as an incentive to virtuous exertion, 
will, ere long, cease to be under the ban of public opinion. 
Every man in America desires to be an aristocrat, for every man 
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desires wealth, and wealth confers power and distinction, and 
makes its owner an unmistakable aristocrat. What vile 
hypocrisy, what malicious envy and jealousy, to censure and 
vilify in others, that which every man of us is trying with 
might and main to attain. Civilization would cease but for 
the universal desire of white men to become aristocrats. The 
negro rarely indulges such a wish, and hence, lacking this 
stimulant to exertion, can only be moved to industrious action 
by the fear of corporal punishment. 

Men are not content with becoming aristocrats themselves, 
they moreover desire to found a family and make aristocrats of 
their posterity. Who is not ambitious to rear a distinguished 
race (a glorious ancestry) among his descendants. Ancestry 
is no more disgraceful in the past than in the future. The 
English Reviewer mentions several instances of great men, 
among them Dr. Franklin, who were very curious as to their 
ancestry. He might have added to the list the learned and 
pious Dr. Adam Clarke, who begins his autobiography with a 
disquisition on family and Christian names. 

The recuperative elasticity of families is singularly exem- 
plified by comparing the names on the roll of Battle Abbey 
with those of the leading families in Eastern Virginia. It will 
be found that very generally the old families of Virginia are 
of Norman descent: ‘‘ Peckatone,” a farm in Westmoreland 
county, belonged originally to the Corbins, or Corvins, their 
armorial device being a crow ; next, by intermarriage, it fell to 
the Turbevilles, and by another marriage to the Taliaferros— 
“ Corbin” and ‘ Turberville” are names on the roll of Battle 
Abbey; and ‘‘ Taliafer” was a chieftain and bard under the 
Conqueror, who was killed at the first onset in the Battle of 
Hastings. We give this as one among the many instances of 
Norman names in Virginia. 

There is a very numerous family named ‘‘ Hooe” in Virginia, 
who are wealthy and numerously and respectably connected. 
The family belongs to the English gentry. They settled origi- 
nally on James River. The distinctive family Christian name 
appears formerly to have been Rice. , About ,the beginning of 
the last century, a Mr. Rice Hooe patented land in King George 
County, Va., at and about what has since been called Hooe’s 
Ferry. In 1715 he built a brick dwelling-house there, which 
is still standing, and owned and inhabited by his descendant, 
Dr. Abram Barnes Hooe. We applied some time ago to our 
friend Dr. Hooe for a genealogy of his family. From his reply 
we extract what follows : 
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» “ My paternal ancestors have intermarried with several of the neighboring 
families. Colonel Rice Hooe emigrated from Lower Virginia to this place, and 
built this house, in 1715. First married a Miss Howson, and after her death Mrs. 
Frances Dade, who had been Frances Townshend. His son John (by his second 
wife) married Anne Alexander, of Salisbury, Kiog George County, Va. Gerrard, 
his son, by same wife, married a Miss Sarah Barnes, of Richmond County, Va. 
Abram Barnes Jlooe, their only son, my father, married first Lucy Fitzhugh 
Gwynn, of Eagle’s Nest—my mother; his second and third wives were Sarah 
Newood Johnson, of Maryland, and Louisa Conway Fitzhugh, of Bedford. I 
am the next in line. Langer Seymour Hooe, the father of the Seymour you re- 
member, was the son of John and Ann above named. Those named are the 
descendants of Miss.Townshend: all the others are descended from Miss 
Howson.” 


We add to what the Doctor writes, that the last named Sey- 
mour Hooe married a Miss Mason, grand-daughter of the dis- 
tinguished Colonel George Mason, and sister of the late Colonel 
Richard Mason, of the U. 8. Army. The late gallant officers, 
Major Alexander Seymour Hooe, of the army, and George 
Mason Hooe and Emmet Hooe, of the navy, were children of 
said Seymour Hooe and his wife, Miss Mason. 

We know not the genealogy of the other branches of the 
family, The Hooes, like most of the other Virginia families, 
fully sustain their old wealth and social position. 

We have not left ourselves space to comment on “ Local 
Nomenclature,” but will barely observe that, asin England, no 
reminiscences remain of the ancient Britons except the names 
of a few great natural objects, such as rivers and mountains, 
so, in our portion of America, little is left to tell of the existence 
of the Indians as a race, except the names of such objects. 
They left the earth as they found it. So far from erecting 
great structures to hand their history down to posterity, they 
scarcely scarred or furrowed its surface. Their extermination 
is not to be regretted, for they abused without using, enjoying 
or improving the bountiful gifts of Providence. From the days 
of Moses inferior races have been enslaved or exterminated. 
Never were the processes of enslavement and destruction so 
busily carried on as now. It must be Providential, for it cer- 
tainly is natural : 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ? 





Our article would be incomplete if we did not give some ex- 
tracts from the excellent essay in the ‘‘ London Quarterly” on 
** The Vicissitudes of Families,” which was the immediate 
cause of this attempt on our part : 


“ Looking at the number of family histories printed since we last reviewed a 
collection of them, we feel we are no longer called upon to defend genealogica 
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studies from the imputation of dullness, dryness or barrenness. One thing, at 
least, may be confidently predicated concerning them. The sentiment, instinct, 
or aye on which they mainly rely would seem to be implanted in mankind, 
and to be elicited and fostered, instead of deadened by intellectual progress. We 
may trace its influence on the most thoughtful, self-relying, and comprehensive 
minds, ineluding Bishop Watson, Franklin, Gibbon and Burke. It is ail very 
well to disclaim the avos, et proavos et que non fecimus ipsi, or to repeat compla- 
cently the familiar couplet in which ‘ Howard’ rhymes to ‘ Aedhts 5 or to con- . 
gratulate a millionaire, whether he relishes the compliment or not, on his being 
the architect of his own fortune. The odds are that he is already in treaty with 
the Herald’s College for a coat of arms, and looking about for the proofs of his 
descent, paternally and maternally, from some extinct family in the class of 
gentry. Nor should we be disposed to set down this tendency as altogether a 
sign of weakness or poverty of mind, when we find Byron prouder of his pedi- 
gree than of his poems, and the author of ‘ Waverley’ risking absolute ruin in 
the hope of being the founder of a new line of lairds. Yet, how tottering and 
precarious, in the great majority of instances, are these ideal edifices! how mis- 
placed the ambition, how illusory the hope! Newstead is in the market for the 
second time within living memory, and the Scotts of Abbotsford, in the true feudal 
acceptation of the term, exist no longer. Their fate is far from singular. Indeed, 
it is quite startling, on going over the bead-roll of English worthies, to find how 
few are directly represented in the male line. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Sydney, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, Bacon, Coke, Hale, Holt, 
Locke, Newton, Cromwell, Hampden, Blake, Marlborough, Nelson, Wolfe, 
Clarendon, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Pitt, Fox, and Goldsmith, are ob- 
vious instances, and the list might be indefinitely prolonged. As the most em- 
inent have left no issue, the problem how far female descent may be admitted to 
supply the failure of male, might be safely left unsolved. But much of what we 
are about to say would appear confused or unintelligible, unless we came to a 
clear understanding as to the precise meaning of lineage, ancestry, and birth. 

“Tn our opinion, then, the distinction iteelf—a purely conventional creation— 
cannot exist at all, except within assigned limits, because, like Shakespeare’s 
circle in the water, it is precisely of that quality which ‘ too much spreading will 
disperse to naught.’ It is recorded of Lady Mary Honeywood that, at her de- 
cease in her 93d year, she had 367 lawful descendants then living : 16 children, 
114 grandchildren, 228 great-grandchildren, and 9 great-great-grandchidren. 
But to show how rapidly blood becomes diffused through females, we have 
simply to refer to the number of persons who undoubtedly partake of the blood 
royal. These are now counted by tens of thousands, and (according to Sir Bernard 
Burke) among the descendants of Edmund} of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, sixth 
son of Edward I., who died without male issue, were a butcher and a toll gatherer, 
namely, Mr. Joseph Smart, of Hales Green, and Mr. George Wilmot, keeper of 
the turnpike gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley. Among the descendants 
of Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward III., was Mr. 
Stephen James Penny, the late sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square, who 
christened his eldest son (we believe still living) Plantagenet. A single mis- 
alliance, and the decline proceeds at a gallop. In 1637 the great-great-grandson 
of Margaret Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, was 
found exercising the cobler’s craft at Newport in Shropshire. If this scion of 
royalty had married and left children, he might have stocked the whole country 
with Plantagenets. Bernhard, Duke of Norfolk, of Brooks and Beefsteak Club 
celebrity, once resolved to give a dinner to all the descendants of Jockey of Nor- 
folk, Richard III.’s friend, and directed his steward to trace them out, and make 
prepennens accordingly. When a list, still incomplete, but exceeding six 

undred, was laid before him, he gave up the project. All the genuine Howards 

are entitled to quarter the royal arms, in right of their descent from Margaret de 
Mowbray, who married their founder. 

“When estates and dignities are inherited by and through females, and the 
paternal name is continued by assumption, the chasm is bridged over, and much 
of the prescriptive feeling, popularly attached to an historic family, is speedily 
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won back. This is as it should be, assuming the essence of inherited nubility or 
gentry to consist in our progenitors having long enough been in the higher 
class to be under the influence of the maxim, nodlesse oblige. Female descent 
will not break the chain of elevating associations when the property and social 
position are retained and transmitted by an heiress, while male descent will 
searce preserve these unimpaired long after the estates are separated from the 
name, and its bearers biended with the crowd. If it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman, we fear it will not take much more to unmake one ; and the 
last Duchess of Douglas surely stretched a point when she eer invited 
a London tailor named Douglas, to dine with her, on the score of a distant con- 
nection with her house. 

“ The Percys, who stand at the head of Sir Bernard Burke’s examples of vicissi- 
tude, hold their heads quite as high, and are allowed their precedence almost as 
ungrudgingly, as if they could tracea clear descent through males from the first 
Norman Percy. But the male Jine of the English Sie ieeme extinct as near 
its source as the reign of Henry I., when Agnes de Percy, daughter and heir of 
William, the third Lord, married Jocelyn of Louvain, son of the Duke of Lower 
Brabant, who assumed the name and arms of the Percys. No diminution of 
rank can have resulted from such an alliance, and from this renewal of the stock 
till the death of the eleventh earl, in 1670, no succession of feudal nobles played a 
more conspicuous part, or were more frequently mixed up in the troubles of the 
state. With their vast possessions and paramount influence in the north, it was 
hardly possible for the Farls of Northumberland to avoid taking a part in every 
intestine commotion or struggle for supremacy, political or religious ; and what 
with capricious changes of creed by 1oyal command, at one time, and jarring 
pretensions tothe crown at another, they must have been singularly fortunate, or 
miraculously sagacious, if they had contrived to be always in the right, or al- 
ways on the winning side. After making, however, all reasonable allowances, it 
must be confessed that the Percys had a wonderful knack of always getting into 
difficulty. They not only found rebellion when it lay in their way, but frequently 
went out of their way to find it, and the result was that for one of their chiefs 
to die a natural death was rather the exception than the rule. 

“ The first Earl was slain at Bramham Moor, his brother was beheaded, and his 
son, Hotspur, fall at Shrewsbury. The second Earl was killed at St. Albans, 
the third at Towton; the fourth was murdered by a mob; the fifth died in his 
bed, but his second son was attainted, and executed at Tyburn, and his eldest, 
the sixth Earl, died of grief and mortification, after earning the title of the 
“ Unthrifty,” by the improvident waste of his inheritance. For several years 
after his death the succession was interrupted by the attainder of his brother, 
and a cloud obscured the fortunes of the family. ber had to undergo the mor- 
tification of seeing the Dukedom of Northumberland conferred on a Dudley; 
but he soon after getting attainted, the earldom was restored to the right 
heir, who, untaught by adversity, joined the rising of the North against 
Queen Elizabeth, and ended his life on the scaffold. He makes the seventh. 
The eighth was sent to the Tower for his exertions in favor of Mary, Queen of 
Seots, and was shot or shot himself there. The ninth was fined £30,000, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life on a charge of being concerned in the gun- 
powder plot. The eleventh, the last male of the English line, left an only 
daughter, whose career might match that of the most erratic or adventurous of 
her race. Before she was sixteen she had been twice a widow and three times 
a wife. She was married at thirteen to the only son of the Duke of Newcastle, a 
lad of her own age, who died in a few months. Her second husband was Thynne, 
of Longleat,** Tom of Ten Thousand,” but the marriage was never consummated, 
andthe tie was abruptly severed by the bullet of an assassin, set on by the notori- 
ous Count Konigsmark, who had been a suitor for her hand, and was desirous 
of another chance. She then married the proud Duke of Somerset, and prob- 
ably made him a fitting mate, for when his second wife, a Finch, tapped him 
familiarly on the shoulder, or, according to another version, seated herself on 
his knee, he exclaimed, indignantly : ‘My first duchess was a Percy, and 
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she never thought of taking such a liberty.’ One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in her life was yet to come. It was she who, by dint of tears and supplica- 
tions, prevented Queen Anne from making Swift a bishop, out of revenge for the 
‘ Windsor Prophecy,’ in Which she is ridiculed for the redness of her hair, and 
upbraided as having been privy to the murder of her second husband. ‘It was 
doubted,’ says Scott, ‘which imputation she regarded the more cruel insult, es- 
pecially since the first charge was undoubted, and the second ar2se only from the 
malice of the poet.’ 

“ When the fortunes of the house of Avenel apparently all hang on Mary, and 
her marriage with Albert Glendinning is at hand, the white spirit looks with sor- 
row on her golden zone, now diminished to the fineness of a silken thread, and 
exclaims : 


“ *The knot of fate at length is tied, 
The chur! is lord, the maid is bride ; 
Wither bush and perish well, 
Fallen is the lofty Avenel.’ 


“The spirit or genius, if there be one, which watches over the fortunes of the 
Percys, must have undergone a corresponding sense of depression, when, by the 
death of Aigernon, the son and successor of the proud Duke, without male is- 
sue, their honors again devolved on a female, who married Sir Hugh Smithson, a 
Yorkshire baronet, of good family. His son is known to fame as having elicited 
the solitary bon mot attributed to George III. Disappointed at not getting the 
Garter, in addition to all the rest of the titles and honors commonly enjoyed by 
the head of his wife’s family, he bitterly exclaimed that he was the first Duke of 
Northumberland who had ever been refused the Garter. ‘ Yes,’ was the retort, 
‘and the first Smithson that ever asked for it.’ ” 


This Smithson was the father of the illegitimate Smithson, 
who made the bequest for the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington. 

Dr. Franklin was quite proud of his ancestry, who, he found, 
had lived on the same thirty acres of land for more than three 
centuries. They must have been moral, prudent, contented, 
and therefore happy people, and, in true respectability, quite 
equal to the Percys. The same may be said of the family of 
Peasantry, in New Forest, one of whom, near eight hundred 
years ago, conveyed King William Rufus to his cottage, when 
he was accidentally shot by a glancing arrow. The reviewer 
says, “the lineal representative of the woodman who assisted 
in conveying William Rufus to the nearest cottage, still resides 
upon the spot.” ‘ The family of McNab, the blacksmith, the 
alleged possessors of the Ossianic manuscripts, were believed to 
have practised their craft in the same house for four hundred 
years.” The writer says too truly: ‘Indeed, nothing has 
tended to elevate a family above its compeers, so much as any 
sort of exploit, adventure, or even mishap, performéd or sus- 
tained by an ancestor, whether in strict accordance with mod- 
ern morality or not. The Armstrongs, with the genuine 
border feeling, are proud of the numbers of their name that 
have been hanged.” 
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We talk a great deal about race in the South. Race cer- 
tainly erects a far wider distinction and broader difference 
amongst men than mere family among men of the same race, 
and therefore deserves much more attention and consideration. 
But there is great inequality and difference between stock, or 
families of the same race. The blood or breed of men, both 
physically and morally, deserves as much attention as the 
blood of cattle, horses, hogs, or poultry. 

Besides, families are the most conservative of all institu- 
tions. The ‘‘son of nobody” belongs to no place or country. 
Men whose kin and ancestry for hundreds of years have resided 
in the same section, love their country and may be relied on in 
times of difficulty. Family pride begets patriotism, and is the 
only reliable source from whence it arises. Love of excite- 
ment, of adventure, of glory, or of plunder, may induce a man 
to fight bravely for any gountry or in any cause. But ’tis not 
the mercenary Swiss, nor the needy desperate adventurer, on 
whom a country can rely in times of peril. Those who have 
most ties, like the ancient oak, that has been putting forth 
oots for centuries, are the men to cling to and defend their 
country. 





ART. T.—GENIUS AND INDUSTRY IN THEIR RESULTS. 


Tus caption presents us with a wide field of inquiry. In 
order to arrange the main points of contrast, proper distinc- 
tions must be observed, and suitable classifications ought to be 
made, Industry and Genius, in some of their features, may 
be considered separately ; but, in many respects, they should 
be viewed conjunctively. And sometimes a difficulty is pre- 
sented, in ascertaining which has been most effective, in 
achieving the great and valuable results. Industry is some- 
times mustly physical, being confined to objects and pursuits 
that require no particular stretch of mind. But it is often 
mental, requiring all the intellectual aim at command, to reach 
the desired end. 

In defining industry generally, all know, that it means an 
energetic, persevering use of all the personal powers, applied 
to the objects of special pursuit. 

The term Genius may be variously defined, to accord with 
the different notions men may form of what constitutes the 
true essence of genius. It is, however, purely mental; for it 
is never said, with propriety, that a man is a genius in refer- 
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ence to his physical organization; although this may have 
some bearing upon the character and force of his genius. 
Webster has presented it thus: ‘‘ Among the ancients—a good 
and evil spirit, supposed to preside over a man’s destiny in life. 
(2.) Peculiar structure of mind, which is given by nature to 
an individual ; a particular aptitude of mind for a particular 
course or study of life. (3.) Uncommon powers of intellect, 
particularly the powers of invention, having unusual vigor of 
mind.” 

In our statements, we shall use the term mostly to desig- 
nate that class of persons who are possessed of such intellect- 
ual superiority, as to enable them to combine the elements of 
knowledge and principles, commonly current, in such new 
forms, as distinguish them as inventors of something new and 
useful, and thus become benefactors of mankind. We are 
among that school who believe that persons are born into the 
world with some degree of mental and organic inequality. 
But they may inherit some of the general peculiarities of their 
ancestry ; and be early impressed with’ the prompling influ- 
ences of food, climate, locality, and appropriate culture, phys- 
ical and intellectual, for particular pursuits. 

Possessing such views, we believe that every individual is, 
to a considerable extent, the carver of his own fortune, men- 
tally and otherwise; due allowance being made for the aid of 
those intrusted with the youthful training. Hence, he that 
is not a genius by nature fully, may become a common one 
by industry, in some most congenial pursuit. An uncommon 
genius must have the fundamentals by nature, but will have 
to evolve its power and usefulness by industry. Genius exists, 
in the varying cases of positive, comparative and ‘superlative 
degrees; and all men, who have any energetic aspirations, 
reach position in some branch or other, most congenial to their 
strongest bent of mind. But the claimants of genius may be 
thrown into two general classes; one, embracing all who are 
imitative in their character; the other, including all who are 
truly tnventive, and therefore original. A distinction too may 
be made between mere discovery and invention. It requires 
less power of mind to discover what exists, but not commonly 
seen, than to combine separate ideas into new and interesting 
creations. This is strictly invention including discovery, and 
requires genius of a high order. 

Discovery simply brings to light what existed before; but 
invention exhibits contrivance, and by combination, produces 
some new form of existence. Discovery has brought to view 
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many of the laws of nature, and their uses in the existing 
economy of the world; but we are indebted to the powers of 
invention for laying hold of discovered principles, and combin- 
ing their operations into useful creations. To illustrate by ad- 
ducing examples: thus was invented the mariner’s compass; 
the barometer and thermometer; the application of steam as 
a motive power on sea and land; and the countless inventions 
in the various mechanic arts, so prolific in the advancement of 
our modern world. But it must be apparent to the close ob- 
server and general reader, that inventive genius is not confined 
to one department only; it can be seen in the works of the 
painter, the poet, the philosopher, and in the standard writers 
upon law, government, medicine and divinity. Many of the 
great productions of our times exhibit more invention in newly 
combining the several parts, than in developing additional dis- 
coveries. When we view man organically and physiologically, 
we see that the God of nature intended him for industrious 
action. Without suitable exercise the whole being would stag- 
nate; the various faculties would be but weakly developed ; 
and there would be evidence of premature decay. 

In the restlessness of the growing infant, there is instinctive 
evidence of increasing activity. In its playful gambols, giving 
motion to all parts of the body, there is further evidence of in- 
dustrious intention, and a growing fitness for useful spheres in 
life. The increased strength of the parts especially exercised, 
over those used comparatively less, shows that man is capable 
of a physical, as well as of a mental training adapted to the 
pursuits of his choice ; and that industry is, per se, a blessing 
to mankind. We ask here, What has not industry, persever- 
ing, energetic industry, accomplished in the world physically, 
intellectually and morally? It has entered the wide world of 
land and seas, and turned many parts of wild Mother Earth 
and ocean lines into useful account for man and beast, the co- 
partner of civilization everywhere. Physical industry, guided 
by an unfaltering and indomitable spirit, entered the forest 
world and subdued its wildness. Settlement after settlement 
has been made; and nations of people have successively ap- 
peared upon its broad surface, with increasing populations, and 
gradually extending civilization almost universally. 

Laborious agriculture has penetrated every habitabie portion 
of country, and prepared the way for the development of the 
more exact sciences and accompanying arts, requiring a more 
particular combination+of industry and genius. Having se- 
cured the first wants of nature and society, wealth began to 
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accumulate ; leisure for other pursuits followed; and science, 
art, luxury and ornament, entered the train of progression. 

Industry, guided by some science, has achieved wonders in 
navigation and commerce. From the exploration of coastings 
and contiguous seas, and tracing out watery roads to adjoin- 
ing tribes of people, and ascertaining their situation and 
wants, arose the bartering commerce of nations, the study of 
latitudes and longitudes, and the discovery of new continents, 
by sea-faring men. To such an extent have these industrious 
efforts been carried, that nearly the whole round globe has 
been circumnavigated, and almost every sea and islet has 
been discovered ; and the whole reduced to the exactness of 
maps and charts, arranging their zones, and defining their lines 
of temperature and productions. 

2. Industry, bodily and mental, has effected vast results in 
the intellectual world. It has explored the bowels of the 
earth and exhibited its hidden treasures. The rich and varied 
ores, formed by the action of nature’s laws, are exhumed, and 
made to contribute to the wealth, comfort, progress, and pro- 
tection of nations. Its geology is being perfected, showing 
great and gradual changes in many places; exhibiting the age 
and varying constitution of its soils, according to climate, lo- 
cality, and other primary circumstances. By the industry of 
the botanist, the diversity and usefulness of plants have been 
discovered—and he has ascertained that some of them, al- 
though exotical in some parts, may be made as indigenous, 
by gradual transportation and culture. The naturalist has 
canvassed the insect and animal world, and by his industrial 
Jabors in this particular sphere of investigation, he has proved 
himself a benefactor to mankind. Psychologists have ex- 
plored the depths and mysterious action of the human mind, 
and ascertained its laws of operation. Its knowledge of facts 
is derived through the external senses, of objects without it- 
self; but the useful combination of truths results from inward 
reflection, mental discrimination, and the exercise of judgment, 
ora power to form conclusions. The logical metaphysician 
has taught us the rules to be observed in training the mind 
to great and useful purposes, and how to arrange and express 
our knowledge with convincing effect upon the judgment of 
our hearers. The philosopher, astronomical, mechanical, and 
experimental, in whole or in part, has contributed a full share 
to the swelling tide of useful science and art, and claims at 
our hands his meed of praise, and deserves a place in the vast 
picture of industry and genius. The historian and collector 
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of national statistics, by persevering industry and research, 
aided by the teeming press, multiplies his many volumes of 
historic truths, and thus furnishes a full shelf, in the library of 
every nation, professional man, or student. 

3. Industry has made immortal conquests in the moral 
world. In noticing them, we pass the Adamic and Noachian 
periods, and the epochs marked by the entire Mosaic dispensa- 
tion (exhibitive of the industrial labors of the Aaronic priest- 
hood, and accompanying line of prophets, to preserve the 
morality of the Jewish nation, and to prepare the world for a 
more glorious dispensation), to take a cursory view of the great 
moral work which was accomplished under the Christian 
economy. 

The great Author of it was himself a striking example of 
useful industry, “‘ going about doing good,” and as a moral 
genius, taught the most important truths, in new and figura- 
tive forms, surpassing all his predecessors, for ‘‘ He spake as 
never man spake.” He laid the foundation, upon which the 
noble fabric of Christianity was reared, by the industrial la- 
bors of his adherents. An apostolical college was prepared, 
in some respects extraordinarily, to give extension and effect to 
the mighty change to be wrought in the spirit of (morality 
and the form of religion of the modern world. Moved withan 
unflagging industry, and beginning at the ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of the Jewish nation, they planted the Cross, and the doc- 
trines it represented, in most of the populous places and cities 
in the Eastern country. They opened their mission success- 
fully in the seats of Grecian and Roman learning; and in 
pagan Rome itself they reared ithe Christian standard, and in 
due time presented a society of this new order. What a work 
was here performed, and what persevering industry was dis- 
played in effecting it! Jewish prejudices and accumulated 
corruption, and pagan superstition and idolatry, were met and 
borne down gradually by the constant travels and oral teach~ 
ings of those martyrs for truth. There was a marked moral 
conquest effected without the aid of the press, for this inven- 
tion was not then in use. From the third century, and the 
unfortunate union of church and state, under Constantine’s 
administration of affairs, Christian industry and purity of dec- 
trine gradually gave way. From the want of proper motive 
power, learning declined; human energy lapsed into inac- 
tivity, and the long night of the dark ages rapidly entered 
and destruyed the recuperative energies of mankind, and al- 
most extinguished human genius. Here we learn the impor- 
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tant lesson, that freedom, persevering industry, and the devel- 
opment of genius, are very nearly associated. Under the ap- 
palling influence of general lethargy, the manners, character, 
and genius of the people ruinously deteriorated, and, in a short 
time, general decay was visibie in all orders. Ancient ad- 
vancement and genius were now bound in the iron fetters of 
despotic rule. J¢ lingered amid broken walls and prostrate 
columns, while liberty, the muses, and the arts, were speeding 
their flight from those unhappy regions. In looking after this 
matter, we discover, that only with the progress of which 
modern history gives us information, commenced again the 
advancement of mankind. There were preparatory steps, and 
stimulating causes underlying this new recovery of human 
greatness. In the eleventh century the feudal system of bar- 
ons and peasants was about to exhaust itself, and an era, for 
the return of free government, more equitable laws, indepen- 
dence of feeling, and improved manners, commenced. 

Charles VII. of France, and Henry VII. of England, in 
their administrations, pursued a policy which rendered effect- 
ual the chivalry of those times, for the promotion of the 
general good and welfare of their subjects. The Crusades, 
though unhappy in some of their results, were attended with 
various unforeseen advantages. The surviving crusaders, in 
their excursions into contiguous regions, acquired a taste for 
the arts and sciences, then and there existing. Their contact 
with eommercial regions, enabled the Arabian and Syrian 
merchants to teach them the value of trade, and the use of 
several manufactures. In the progress of commerce, Egypt 
and Greece introduced silk and sugar into Italy. And out of 
the increasing but adventurous traffic of the Pisans, Genoese, 
and Venetians, was founded the modern system of commerce.* 

On the return of these chivalrous crusaders to their native 
regions in Europe, they introduced a new taste in buildings ; 
they encouraged the purchase of the rich manufactures of 
Asia; the spirit of enterprise became more romantic; and 
with it advanced again the rudimental improvements of learn- 
ing and science, and the industrial pursuits. The owning of 
property was put upon a new principle; the better division of 
labor and its results was obtained ; and their vassalage, to a 
considerable extent, was shielded from the civil and military 
tyranny of their ecclesiastical and feudal lords. Industry, 
learning, and genius, with their concomitants, progressed but 





* “ Kett’s Elements.” 
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slowly, till the event and success of the Great Reformation 
And no occurrence in the annals ef mankind can better illus- 
trate the results of industry and genius, morally and intellect- 
ually considered, than the history of this event. It had vast 
influence, in vindicating the rights of conscience ; in liberating 
the powers of mind from the tyranny of superstition ; and in 
encouraging the promotion of general knowledge, and the 
right of private judgment, especially in religious interests. 
Except a smothered-up feeling here and there, for more liberty 
of speech in the free expression of opinion, the organized powers 
of the church ruling that of kingdoms, were unrelentingly 
opposed to this Protestant end reforming movement. Whether 
the mass of mankind approve or not of this event, in the per- 
son of Martin Luther we have an embodiment of industry and 
genius, and a man of sufficient boldness and sagacity to put 
his designs into a course of successful operation. The ball 
being fairly in motion, many of the most gifted minds of that 
age came to his aid, and the results are before us for contem- 
plation. When the extent of his studies and labors in the 
pulpit and with the pen are summed up, we are presented with 
a monument of indomitable energy. His coadjutors, each in 
their respective spheres, deserve equal praise for industry and 
genius. Such a galaxy of men, as Luther, Erasmus, Melanc- 
thon, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, Olaus, Knox, and afterward 
the Wesleys, the world seldom exhibits on the stage of action. 
Whether adjudged right or wrong,'they have laid the foundation 
of diversified Protestantism which has gone into all the world, 
to promote free education in all its branches, and to improve 
and bless mankind. By the industry of themselves and their 
successors, they have planted churches in every accessible 
clime ; reared up temples; established seminaries, colleges, 
anil varied schools of learning. Prompted by benevolence, 
they have built orphan-houses, infirmaries, and asylums for the 
unfortunate. Everywhere, they are equally up with the fore- 
most, to encourage the education of the masses, and have pre- 
sented a long list of the most learned and scientific geniuses in 
the modern world. A system of operations so fruitful of happy 
results, cannot be essentially wrong. 

Il. Having presented industry in its various aspects and 
associations, we proceed to a more particular account of the 
historic progress and special displays of genius. One of the 
historians, philosophizing on this point,{has spoken thus:— 
** Viewed in its highest sense, it exhibits that faculty of mind 
which unites quickness of sensibility to strong imagination, 
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and easily associates the most remote ideas in a manner so 
striking and appropriate, as to effect sudden and useful results, 
to whatever the application is made. A true genius, bold in 
his flights of imagination, needs the guidance of good judg- 
ment in his soaring to the sublime. Under the influence 
of a powerful enthusiasm, with but little effort, he strikes 
out a new track. He willingly uses the aid of other 
minds and studies their conceptions with care; and con- 
tracting no bigoted adherence to any particular predecessor, he 
enlarges the circle of his ideas, and perfects those that are dis- 
persed among writers and artists, by giving them superior 
energy and elegance. In every art and science genius may be 
indicated, whether it be the attractive loveliness of Venus de 
Medicis ; the sublime chorus of Handel; the divine Madonna 
of Raphael; the battles of Homer; the odes of Pindar, Dry- 
den, Gray; the blank verse of Pollok; or the tragedies of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare.” Genius cannot always be equal and 
sublime; and often that which is ascribed io one mind alone, 
should be attributed to a chain of minds. Some one has dis- 
covered a new idea on a given subject, another reflects upon it 
and evolves a collateral conception, and a third one, with a 
little more vigor of mind, combines them iato new forms, and 
an invention is the result of this act of genius. Thouyh it is 
not the offspring of any particular country, nationality, or age, 
necessarily per se, yet it must be seen that there is an order 
and fitness of things in its development, as there are times and 
places that are more prolific than others in the production of 
genius. in the early period of Grecian history, genius ex- 
hibited itself in Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Theocri- 
tus, Plato, Demosthenes, Phidias, and Apelles. 

When progressive Rome, succeeding declining Greece, strove 
to emulate its great predecessor in the cultivation of the arts 
and general literature, it fired the bosoms of Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, and Cicero. And after the long night of the 
dark ages, it appeared again as a refugee in Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Raphael, under the revival of classic learning in 
Italy. When light and civilization spread themselves over con- 
tinental Europe, and penetrated the isle of Great Britain, it 
illuminated the minds of Klopstock, Stilling, Ossian, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, Thomson, and a Newton. And now, 
under the progressive influence of liberty and general education, 
in the European and American world, there is a conspicuous 
rivalry to emulate and surpass the genius of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 
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Having indicated the main epochs of the developments of 
genius among authoritative men, we will next notice some of 
the displays of genius manifested in some of the most useful 
inventions. We begin with the origin and progress of letters. 
There are many questions incidentally connected with this sub- 
ject, which we cannot notice here. The object of this inven- 
tion was to fix the fleeting sounds of vocal language, and to 
represent ideas formed in the mind by certain determinate char- 
acters, to be used by common consent and understanding. 

We, who are so familiar with books, and view literature in 
its present form of improvement, cannot form a just estimate 
of the difficulties that had to be surmounted in the first applica- 
tion of symbols or written signs in the expression of ideas. This 
invention, like most others, reached a state of comparative per- 
fection gradually. Egyptian hieroglyphics and Mexican pictures 
were ingenious devices, and mark the effort which genius made 
to express by objects of sight what was passing in the mind. 
But the activity and variety of mental exertions, and rapid suc- 
cession of thought, were but imperfectly presented by such 
arts of painting. In the obviation of these difficulties, the in- 
vention of letters proved highly effective. By an alphabet of 
letters, varivusly combined, all words are expressed with equal 
facility and precision. Thus an iinmprovement is made over all 
other artificial modes of expressing thought. By this inven- 
tion epistolary correspondence is greatly facilitated ; friendship’s 
thoughts are conveyed to remote distances with rapidity; the 
constant intercourse of commerce and learning is more con- 
veniently maintained ; and the accumulated knowledge of ages 
is thus rendered stable and more rapidly diffused. Oral tra- 
dition is comparatively fleeting and uncertain ; but letters, 
especially since the art of printing is so successful, furnish the 
fixed memorials of truth, and advance to successive genera- 
tions a more perfect record of knowledge. These dedicate 
pages of ornament and glory to civilized man; for, when the 
voice of the living philosopher, the scholar, and the statesman, 
is heard no more, /eéters, written and printed, record the bright 
examples of genius and virtue, and teach the inestimable 
lessons of truth to every age and every people. What ponder- 
ous resulls! he inventor of letters is left in obscurity by the 
records of history. National vanity had led the Egyptians to 
attribute the origin of their letters,to Mercury ; the Greeks to 
Cadmus; and the Latins to Saturn. These notions of a super- 
natural order, grew out of the great reputation acquired by those 
who introduced and improved the graphic arts. It is highly 
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probable that all the alphabets then known were originally de- 
rived from the same source, and were introduced at various 
times into the different countries. It is thought that Moses 
brought the knowledge of letters with him from Egypt, sim- 
plifying their forms, to prevent a people so superstitious as the 
Jews, from abusing symbolical characters. From the Jews, 
the alphabetical mode of writing passed to the Syrians and 
Pheenicians. The Greeks maintain that Cadmus and his com- 
peers introduced the knowledge of letters into Greece. It is 
clear that the Romans were taught their letters by the Greeks. 
The Romans transmitted their alphabet to the Goths, and by 
degrees to that mixed nationality of people, growing out of the 
Scythian hordes of Northmen that conquered that part of the 
country, and proceeded to people modern Europe. When the 
Saxons and those who affiliated with them, subdued the 
Britons, they introduced into England their own language, 
which was a dialect of the Teutonic or Gothic cross. 

Such is the source of our now copious English language. 
By this historic sketch it is evident that language is progres- 
sive, and that new terms spring into use, as new ideas are 
originated. 

Music, sculpture, and painting, borrowed their expressions 
mostly from Italy. Words used in navigation came princi- 
pally from Flanders and Holland. The French have mostly 
supplied the terms used in fortifications and military affairs. 
The technical terms of mathematics and philosophy are most- 
ly of Latin and Greek origin. The Saxons furnished words of 
more general use, especially those that belong to agriculture 
and the common mechanical arts. At one time Greece was 
the main source of accumulated light, and irradiated a great 
portion of the habitable world. Her great men and authors 
have not been forgotteu. They are still referred to as guides 
and instructors by the studious men of all succeeding nations, 
in many things. The Romans, in their time, followed the 
Grecians, and the accumulated monuments of these two na- 
tions—the joint production of their ingenious men—spared by 
the wear of time, have rendered them the boast of history and 
the glory of mankind. The master minds of Greece collected 
the scattered arts and sciences of other countries, and shaped 
their rudeness intu beauty and system. They improved, if not 
invented, grammar, logic, criticism, metaphysics, music, ge- 
ometry, medicine, and astronomy. But all these are still fur- 
ther improved, under the advancement of modern times. 

Here originated, however, the most elegant and perfec, 
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specimens of architecture, displayed in the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian orders. Rome was first indebted to the 
Tuscans for its works of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
But as soon as the conquests over Greece gave them an oppor- 
tunity, the superior elegance of Grecian execution in these 
branches of art, attracted the whole attention of the Romans. 
The revival of classic learning during the eleventh century, 
and reaching a degree of maturity by the fourteenth, marks the 
commencement of the modern development of industry and 
genius. Alfred the Great, of England, and Charlemagne, em- 
peror of Germany, are reckoned among the earliest |uminaries 
of the modern world—shedding a strong and vivid lustre over 
their times. Under the progressive and ambitious spirit of 
rival kingdoms, men of genius were now highly honored by 
their patrons; and while the spirit of learning was advancing, 
and education becoming more general, the mechanical genius 
of Holland invented the admirable art of printing. When the 
great importance of this invention is considered, we do not 
wonder that there should be a contest for the honor. It has 
been claimed by the cities of Haerlam, Mentz, and Strasburg. 
We think that the whole truth is, they all contributed to its ad- 
vancement. ‘The original inventor was Laurentius John Cos- 
ter, of Haerlam, tirst using wooden types, about the year 1430. 
His servant communicated it to John Faust and John Guttem- 
berg, of Mentz. It was perfected by Peter Shaeffer, son-in- 
law of Faust, who invented modes of casting metal types, 
and first used them in printing. In Paris they extorted from 
Faust the secret of his new invention, upon offering his printed 
bibles for sale there. This mechanic art was not long in 
spreading through a great portion of Europe. It entered Rome 
in 1466. The first book printed in England by Caxton, was a 
translation from the French of a game of chess, 1474. By 
the close of the sixteenth century various exhibitions of books, 
in Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and Coptic characters, 
were published. We have no doubt that the stirring contro- 
versies connected with the mental revolution of the Reforma- 
tion, accelerated the spread of the press. Genius and industry 
travelled harmoniously together, to improve and advance man- 
kind. A literary taste was increased, and many public libra- 
ries were established in the great cities of Europe, and they 
were furnished with manuscripts of ancient authors, at a great 
expense. But now, through the aid of printing, copies of the 
same works were easily multiplied ; they could be sold much 
cheaper, and rapidly circulated. ‘The press became an im- 
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portant ally to the instruction of mankind, and served as a 
guardian to rational liberty, in every free and tolerant country. 
Time, space, and inclination, would not permit us to notice, in 
chronological order, all the new and important inventions dis- 
playing genius and preducing comparative results. To num- 
ber up the varied applications of steam ; the workings of the 
telegraph ; the use of chemical principles in the art of paint- 
ing, and various modes of fixing the shadows of objects and 
men; and the numerous combinations of mechanic principles 
in the production of useful machinery, would be an almost in- 
terminable labor. We have advanced enough to place the prop- 
osition with which we set out in a position to be compared 
and scrutinized by the reader at his leisure. 





ART. I11—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Tue sudden and brilliant rise of German Literature, its 
widespread popularity and influence—and its equally sudden 
eclipse and decadence, are among the most remarkable and 
interesting phenomena of modern times. Three fourths of a 
century ago, Germany had no thought, no fashions, no litera- 
ture, of her own. Her very language was so uncultivated as 
to be no fit vehicle for thought, either in writing or conversa- 
tion. It was the fashion among all who affected Jearning or 
gentility, not only to write and speak French, but to dress ‘like 
Frenchmen, and follow, or pretend to follow, in all things, 
French modes, habits, and customs, Frederick the Great, 
partly from necessity, partly from taste, but more than all 
from his ruling passion, the pleasure of giving pain, carried to 
the greatest extreme this contempt for everything German, and 
admiration of everything French. His father, Frederick Wil- 
liam, possessed more common sense, and a far kinder and more 
patriotic heart than he. He loved everything German, and 
detested everything French. The great aim and labor of his 
life, was to Germanize Germany. His son, in order to offend, 
irritate, harass, and thwart his father, labored half his life, 
quite as assiduously, to Frenchify Germany. A nobler task 
man never undertook, than thatof the father; nor a meaner, 
more treasonable and contemptible one, than that of the son. 
His father at length lashed his treason out of him. But the 
wonderful achievements of his Seven Years’ War, and all the 
other glories of his later life, can never atone for the treachery, 
meanness, and puppyism of his early life. Germany owes her 
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present high position, not to the victories of Frederick, but 
to that literature which he contemned and ridiculed. To 
make a people respect itself, is the first step in teaching other 
peoples to respect it. Without a cultivated language, nation- 
al habits, thought, customs, and fashions—and above all, 
without a domestic or home literature, a people is little better 
than a crowd of imitative monkeys. Making sawr kraut and 
lagerbier, however cunningly, no more constitutes national 
character, than producing lots of cotton, sugar, and tobacco. 
’Tis the achievements of the mind, not of the body, that shed 
distinction and glory ona people. But Germany has awakened 
from her intellectual torpor, and astonished an admiring world 
by the variety of her mental endowments—her wonderful 
scholarship, her unwearying industry and research, her poetic 
talent, and her profound and acute philosophy. She is no longer 
an imitator, but is imitated. All this she has effected by gath- 
ering courage enough to think and speak for herself. She had 
equal learning and talent in Frederick’s day, but he and his 
Frenchmen told the Germans they were dolts, and they be- 
lieved it. Religious controversy had for centuries engaged the 
German mind in learned research, and made it scholastic, but 
at the same time, diverted it from general literature, and made 
it one-sided. The Thirty Years’ War left neither time nor 
opportunity for literary exertion; but the hardships, the stirring 
vicissitudes, and romantic incidents of that war, elevated 
German character, and furnished noble themes for the poet and 
the historian. No people can write, feel, or justly appreciate 
poetry, unless there be poetic incident in their annals. 
Germany, when, about the close of the last century, she first 
undertook to walk alone in the literary world, had attained 
already all the elements of success. She was wonderfully 
learned ; fervid, enthusiastic, and poetical in feeling, untiring 
in industry, and possessed of a history replete with the most 
noble and soul-stirring reminiscences. She sprang forth full 
armed, like Minerva from the_head of Jove, and at once took 
the lead of the literary world. She surprised men by her sud- 
den appearance, and by her wonderful prowess, quite as much 
as the tavern maid, Joan of Are, when she clothed herself with 
armor, and led on to victory the hitherto cowardly forces of 
France. Dazzled, amazed, and bewildered, mankind did not 
attempt to measure the strength or dispute the supremacy of 
this wonderful phenomenon. Some thought her a witch or 
impostor ; and probably as admiration cools down, and envy and 
jealousy resume their accustomed sway, in the violence of re- 
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action, German literature, like Joan of Aro, may be condemned 
as a witch; but a remote posterity will remove or mitigate the 
sentence. German literature, which has so confused and con- 
founded men, by its sudden appearance and wonderful feats, 
is not all legerdemain and humbug, but a great reality. 
Certainly the greatest literature of this age, however inferior 
to that uf past ages. 

It is the greatest literature of the age, because it is the first 
literature of a great people. The thought of Italy, of Spain, of 
England, and of France, exhausted itself hundreds of years 
ago. Authors in those countries can but imitate and repeat r 
the ideas of their predecessors. Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and Pe- 
trarch, exhausted Italian thought, just as the writers in and 
about the Augustan age exhausted Roman thought. Greek 
thought flourished for more than three centuries. It began with 
Homer, and disappeared with Demosthenes. The mind of 
England went through all combinations of moral ideas duxing 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. It has been 
barren or imitative ever since. Closely examined, and it will be 
found that Shakespeare alone has left little room for further 
English thought. Cervantes did the same service, or disservice, 
for Spain. Don Quixote, and Sancho, and their associates, 
embody in their talk the wisdom of Spain. French thought, 
at best a soupe maigre, full of spice, but without flesh, flared 
up, burnt very brilliantly, and went out, during the long reign 
of Louis XIV. The phenomena of the moral world, though 
numerous, are not infinite in number. They furnish the sub- 
jects for thought. Like the figures in a kaleidoscope, they are 
susceptible of a great variety of combinations. _New nations 
give a seeming originality to old thoughts—or to speak more 
accurately, every new nation in thinking for itself originates the 
same thoughts, which, clothed in a new idiom, have all the merit 
of novelty and originality. 

The Old Testament contains all the thought of the Greeks ; 
yet the Greeks did not borrow, but originated their thought. 
Roman thought is chiefly borrowed from Greece ; because her 
civilization was in great part a mere outgrowth and copy of 
Greek civilization. Italian thought is far more original than 
that of Rome, because the elements of Italian civilization, 
embracing Christianity and chivalry, were less iike those of 
Rome, than the Roman to the Greek elements of civilization. 
Spain, besides Christianity and chivalry, embraced the Ma- 
hometan element—England the Teutonic. France had little 
other element than the Roman. She has no thought of her 
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own; and with the thought of the ancients, combines none of 
their imagination. She possesses more talent and less genius 
than any nation in Christendom. As for her poetry, if Mr. 
Babage were living he could invent a machine that would tarn 
out daily whole folios of it. The most intellectual people in 
Europe have uttered the least original thought, because they 
had nothing new to think about, their civilization being not a 
new one, but a continuation of the antique. 

The moral maxims and common sayings of the different 
nations of ancient and modern times, which embody all their 
thought and wisdom, when examined closely, will be found, 
in all instances, to contain precisely the same ideas—differing 
only in the mode of expression. All nations think and origi- 
nate the same thought; and they soon get through thinkiag. 
Nay, we go farther: for we hold that every man exhausts the 
whole field of thought before he is forty-five. He has wit- 
nessed all moral phenomena by that time, and given his cranial 
kaleidoscope so many shakes, that exhausted 4t can furnish no 
new images. Now, few men are abstractionists, few can look 
into their mental kaleidoscope, watch the processes of their own 
mind ; and fewer still, after looking in, can give an intelligible 
account of the images they see. Every new man and every 
new nation pervades the same field field of thought, and are 
original and instructive when they relate their own observa- 
tions, great bores when they give other people’s. 

Mere novelty, without ability, originality, or invention, excites 
great interest and pleasure. The writers of Queen Anne’s 
day were veritable John Bulls in Greek and Roman costunie. 
They uttered not a new idea or profound thought, or specula- 
tion. But old thoughts, in an antique dress, took as well with 
the public then as Jim Crow, when he of late years blackened 
his face, and sang negro songs, and danced negro dances before 
admiring European audiences. The Black Swan, a negro 
wench from the South, elicited the rapturous applause of 
English dukes and duchesses, because it was something new 
to hear a negro sing. The Northern ladies write lovers’ letters 
to the Japanese servant, ‘‘ Tommy,” not because he is hand- 
some, but because he is the latest novelty. Scott’s novels and 
his poetry ran the world mad for thirty years, and now no 
man can discover a sentence worth remembering or quoting 
in all his works. All his thoughts had been a thousand times 
expressed by others in far more true, concise, and comprehen- 
sive language. But he brought new personages on the stage ; 
and his Highlanders, freebooters, knights, and cavaliers, were 
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decidedly better looking and more interesting than Jim Crow, 
the Black Swan, or Japanese ‘‘ Tommy ;” and he made lots of 
money by exhibiting them. 

What has all this to do with German literature ? Why, a 
great deal; for it prepares the reader to understand the great 
merit, of that intellectual phenomenon, and its temporary popu- 
larity, which far surpassed its merit. 

The reader is, nv doubt, curious to know what are our 
qualifications for writing the subject we have selected for this 
essay. Why, the best in the world, because we know nothing 
about it ; or, at least, knew little about it when we undertook 
to write on it. Our mind was neither prejudiced, pre-occu- 
pied, nor prepossessed. It was like a piece of wax or a blank 
sheet of paper, ready to receive impressions, and resolved to 
get correct ones. We approach the subject in a calm, even, 
and judicial temper, like our Virginia justices of the peace, who 
are the best judges in the world, because they know nothing 
of law. Without prejudice or prepossession, they hear the 
law and the facts on both sides, and always decide right. 
Jurists, when put on the bench, carry along with them all 
their peculiar notions of law, and are too often deaf to argu- 
ment. Next to the justices of the peace, the New-York Senate 
(the Supreme Court of that State) and the English House of 
Lords have been the ablest judicial bodies—not so able as the 
justices of the peace, because their little sprinkling of law prej- 
udices or prepossesses many of their members. Wo have 
never travelled in Germany, never learned their language, and 
read in English translations but few of their authors. Madame 
De Stael and Mr. Carlyle whose works we have studied, dis- 
qualified themselves from forming a fair and comprehensive 
opinion of the Germans by learning their language, and living 
among them, and studying their books. The larger body in 
the intellectual world, as well as in the physical, attracts and 
moves the smaller body. Germany made Germans of Madame 
De Stael and Mr. Carlyle. They resemble a man who has 
ever lived in a pyramid, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the inside, gives him no idea of its size, figure, or outside ap- 
pearance. To view a mountain, we must occupy a distant 
standpoint, not go into its very midst. Now we o2cupy just 
such a standpoint as regards Germany; and having thus 
demonstrated our superior and peculiar qualifications for our 
task, we will proceed with our subject. 

German literature, after laborious preparation, profound 
scholastic research, and ample preparation of materials from 
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every source, burst forth and culminated in the sight of all 
Christendom: for just then, and not till then, the republic. of 
letters had spread itself coextensively with Christian civiliza- 
tion. She was secure of an attentive and appreciative audi- 
ence, for the effete and exhausted literature of other countries 
had become 


“ As tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ;” 


and Europe longed for something new. German thought was 
not only new, but it was original and poetic ; and accompanied 
and enforced with a more varied learning and profound scholar- . 
ship than any national thought or literature that preceded it. 
It was sure, under these circumstances, to be extravagantly 
over-estimated. If the mere novelty of the’scenes and char- 
acters presented in the ‘* Log Cabin” could make a heroine of 
Mrs. Stowe, and one half Europe and America crazy for a 
season, what a mighty sensation was to be expected when a 
new national literature arose, which, to greater novelty added 
very many other stronger claims to attention and admiration. 
At once, every one w ho had leisure and means began to study 
German. A trip up the Rhine became indispensable to a 
polished and finished education. Mysticism, skepticism, im- 
morality, and infidelity, became the tests of genius, originality, 
and respectability. ‘To write what no one could understand 
was the test of literary ability ; and to carry infidelity into the 
pulpit the height of good manners. Boston ran peculiarly 
crazy on the occasion. ”oPwas easy for her to do so, for insay- 
ity is congenital with Puritans, and needs only an exciting 
cause to develop it and bring it into action. Superstition was 
hereditary with New-England, and she had only to add mysti- 
cism and infidelity, and she would be a little Germany. In the 
latter country the old Teutonic superstitions had lived through 
the Catholic religion, through the Protestant religion, which in 
many parts succeeded to the Catholic, and still lives and flour- 
ishes, mid her skeptical philosophy, which has emasculated 
and well-nigh dethroned all religion. In Boston there are said 
to be thirty thousand Spiritual Rappers. These, and a hun- 
dred other isms, supply admirably the place of the old pagan 
superstitions of Germany; and Boston authors, of the Ger- 
manic-Emerson school, write quite as mystically and unintel- . 
ligibly as the most learned Teuton of the day. But it is in 
the Boston pulpit that the effects of the culture of German 
literature are most conspicuous, and most to be deplored. 
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There is no human being so skeptical as a Boston clergyman 
—unless it be a German tailor. Boston is the North: for her 
thought controls the North; and in the far-off States of the 
Northwest infidelity is the rule, Christianity the exception. 
’*Tis no matter that Yankees catch the German madness: for 
like their witch-hanging ancestry, they would go mad anyhow, 
and German mania is as good as any other mania. But when 
the ‘“* Edinburgh Review,” the leading and far most influential 
organ of public opinion in the English language caught the 
contagion, and became the advocate of religious Rationalism, 
ridiculed the miracles, and maintained that the four Gospels 
were mere plagiarisms and counterfeits, men paused and began 
to consider, “* Where is this German literature leading us?” The 
‘Edinburgh Review” itself soon found that the English mind, 
with its strong common sense, and fixed religious convictions, 
was not prepared to see Christianity melting into infidelity, 
under the baleful influence of German philosophical mysti- 
eism, or religious Rationalism. That ‘* Review,” with all its 
radicalism, mixes up a world of Scotch wariness and calcula- 
ting prudence, and ceases to be radical when radicalism ceases 
to pay. Of late years it has become quite a straight-laced Church 
of England organ, and has left to the ‘* Westminster,” and its 
lower-class readers, the advocacy and the lead of radicalism, 
agrarianism, and infidelity. 

The influence of German literature has prolonged and exas- 
perated the troubles throughout I‘urope growing out of the 
French Revolution. The skeptical philosophy of Germany is 
in part borrowed from the infidel philosophy of France, which 
latter was introduced into Germany chiefly by Frederick the 
Great—to spite his father. 

German learning and research, and German speculation, have 
unsettled or subverted everything: established nothing. In 
history, it has not established a fact, but unde rmined and 
shaken all faith in half what were hitherto believed as facts. 
In religion it tried, and at one time had well-nigh succeeded in 
overthrowing all that is historical or miraculous in the Bibie, 
and in leaving to its votaries nothing but a set of moral 
merxims and fine sentiments. In politics, its transcendental 
speculations have destroyed all time-honored loyalty, all faith 
_ in past experience, and begotten a presumptuous revolutionary 
Utopian spirit, restless under restraint, and ever anxious for 
change, that has made society in Europe a heaving voleano, 
with frequent eruptions in the past, and more and worse im. 
pending o’er the future. In morality, it has nurtured a spirit 
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of agrarianism and free love, almost destroyed the marriage 
tie, and is busily engaged in building foundling hospitals, to 
take the place of the family home. 

In metaphysics and political economy, it has done some good, 
by overthrowing the sensual and selfish systems of Locke and 
Adarm Smith, but has established nothing in place of those 
systems. It rejects logical induction and the evidence of our 
senses as the means of arriving at truth, and proposes to estab- 
lish certainty upon a basis of uncertainty. The sentiments, 
not the reason, are to be the tests of truth. What we feel to 
be true, is true: not what we prove to be true. ‘This dreamy 
transcendentalism, first brought into vogue by Kant, has be- 
come the staple of German philosophy and German literature. 
Longings after truth, half-ideas, and half truths, constitute the 
poetical, rhapsodical and mystical philosophy of Germany. Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Emerson have caught the contagion, and write 
as if they believed that nothing is true which can be clearly 
defined and thoroughly comprehended. 

German literature has injured, and will upset American. in- 
stitutions at the North, and disturbs the peace, happiness and 
security of the South. The Yankees had a long lucid interval 
after the” Revolution, but German books and German immi- 
grants have again run them stark staring mad, and prepared 
them for acts of mischief and desperation. 

The German is ever cool and phlegmatic, or if crazy, crazy 
upon calculation; social revolution can’t hurt him, for he has 
nothing to lose. “‘ Free lands” are the very thing for him, who 
has no lands; and “free love’ rids him of the expenses of a 
family, and enables him to lead in America that sort of life 
which he was used to in Germany. He goes in, heart and 
soul, for an equal division of property, because the property to 
be divided all belongs now to the Yankee, and he, the German, 
without any input, will by division become an equal share- 
holder. The Homestead Bill is the first act in the drama of 
universal agrarianism. The most conspicuous fruit of German 
philosophy, transplanted to the shores of America. The Yan- 
kee has been over-reached at last. 

We are little competent to treat German literature in a 
belles-lettres point of view. Yet we will call attention to 
some of its gross, palpable and glaring defects, which are ad- 
mitted on all hands. 

Lucid order is the highest merit in all composition, and its 
absence the greatest defect. Language was given to man to 
convey, not to conceal his thoughts. He makes the best use 
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of language, who most concisely, forcibly, and clearly commu- 
nicates by it his thoughts to others. Mr. Carlyle, in lauding 
Goethe, the acknowledged prince among German authors, says, 
in effect, that he has a hidden allegorical meaning, which the 
masters of the German idiom, who are at once both learned 
and wise, may, by close attention and close study understand. 
Why involve: his meaning in such obscurity? Why use lan- 
guage to conceal his thoughts ? 

Does Homer, or Cesar, or Tacitus, or any writer of any re- 
pute in any language save the German, write in this way ? 
Are not all the best authors in other languages, those who are 
most perspicuous and most readily understood? If lucid order 
be indispensable with the authors of the rest of the world, what 
plea can be put in for the German writers, who are pro- 
verbially obscure, and hence called mystics? In truth, it is 
a defect arising from the want of fullness, high cultivation, 
and philosophical precision, in the German language, and from 
the obscurity of the German mind. They would write plainly 
if they could. They are by nature dreamy, speculative, and 
superstitious. 

All men, without effort or intention, in writing and in 
speaking, try to make themselves understood, and When they 
fail to do so, it is owing either to the difficulty of their subject 
or the obscurity of their thoughts. No matter what the sub- 
ject, the German is obscure. The defect must be in their 
minds. 

Alexander’s wry neck never was half so much imitated as 
German mysticism. Alexander died, and ever since, as ever 
before, wry necks have been considered a deformity. German 
mysticism is doomed soon to suffer the same fate. Literary 
deformity, in the long run, is as sure to be condemned as 
bodily deformity. 

German poetry, novels, and plays, not only want veri- 
similitude, but are made up, in great measure, of the horrible, 
the ernel, the impossible, the unnatural, and the super- 
natural. ‘They are a phlegmatic people, with obtuse sen- 
sibilities, and need strong stimulants to excite their feelings. 
Murder, incest, treason, ghosts, devils, ‘‘ gorgons and chimeras 
dire,” just pleasantly titillate their torpid intellectual pal- 
ates. Living in a cold and dreary country, where nature is 
never softly beautiful, and where stern winter for two thirds of 
the year reigns with ghastly homeliness, they learn to love 
what is homely, hideous, and deformed. Northern nations love 
nature as well as Southern ones; but they do not love or ad- 
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mire beauty, because with them nature is not beautiful. Their 
taste is depraved by their surroundings. In all the domain of 
Art, they admire just what the rest of the civilized world 
abhors. A Southern spring and a Northern winter differ just 
as Northern and Southern tastes differ. If the Southern spring 
be the more beautiful, the more deserving admiration, then is 
Northern taste depraved ; for Nature will form and control 
taste. We love and admire most what we are most familiar 
with. Men learn to chew tobacco and to love German; but 
both are acquired tastes. 

The superstition which so abounds in German works may 
in itself be all right, for they are addressed to a superstitious 
people ; but we judge of their worth as they accord with the 
feelings, faith, and opinions of the. civilized world. Luther 
threw his inkstand at the devil—missed his majesty, and 
spoiied the wall. The stains of the ink still remain, and the 
care with which this memento is preserved, shows that his 
countrymen think it was a very clever and natural feat. Ger- 
man literature is only fitted for the standard of German taste. 
It abounds with genius, learning, invention, and the wildest 
flights of imagination, and one may easily, by study of it, 
lose his natural tastes, become Germanized, like Mr. Carlyle 
and esteem it the only literature worth reading or imitating. 
With all its gross faults, it is, nevertheless, worth all the rest 
of contemporary literature, for it is new and original, while 
the books of other countries but repeat thoughts that for cen- 
turies had become trite, stale, and commonplace. ‘This new 
literature is rapidly declining in public estimation, and very 
soon is destined to be less admired and studied than it should 
be. Those who have the means and opportunity should study 
German ; but let them beware lest their vanity, at so rare an 
attainment, mislead their judgments. Foreign travel makes 
fools or pelit maitres of most young men. Vain of what they 
have seen abroad, they aflect to despise home. All rare infor- 
mation has the tendency to excite vanity, and unsettle the 
judgment. The mere learning to translate the language will 
have neither good nor bad eflect—but study of German 
history, institutions, manners, customs, W&c., will be useful to 
the wise, and injurious to men of weak judgments. 

No new literature can arise, no book worth study be written, 
until the South begins to think for itself. We alone are a new 
people. Our social relations and institutions differ widely from 
those of other civilized countries of modern times, and in some 
respects from those of antiquity. New, original, and valuable 
VOL. IV. NO. lil. 
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combinations of thought will be suggested by our peculiar 
social organism, so soon as we dare to think independently, 
and to justify ourselves before the world. A Southern univer- 
sity will beget Southern thought and a Southern literature. 

We shall begin our intellectual life under advantages 
greater than any new nation ever before possessed. When we 
cease to study Northern and European books, to depend on their 
commerce and manufactures, to ape their fashions, manners, 
and customs, and to be guided by their thought and opinion, 
we shall begin to think, to act, and to write for ourselves, and 
may build up a Southern literature, more truthful, more 
Christian, more natural, and therefore superior to any that has 
preceded it. 


ART. 1V.—BALTIMORE—HER PAST AND FUTURE. 


Tue trade and manufactures of this city are so vast and 
well established, her population is so wealthy and enterprising, 
so large and so rapidly increasing, and her location is so acces- 
sible and commanding, that her continual growth and pros- 
perity are things within her own control. She need not court 
the patronage of any section, for she already possesses and 
wields the means that give her the command of the patronage 
of many sections. But she is a Southern city in the midst of 
a slaveholding State, and of a State always remarkable for its 
conservatism, for its lofty cavalier spirit, and for its contempt 
and detestation of Puritanism. *Tis true, in the city of Bal- 
timore, Americanism, uncontrolled and running riot, did for a 
time disturb the peace of the city, and render the town dis- 
agreeable to visiters. But all that is, we hope, now chang- 
ing. Baltimore has learned the lesson which we all, whether 
in town or country, have, sooner or later, from bitter experi- 
ence, to learn, that ‘‘ the world is too little governed,” and 
like Washington, New-York, and Philadelphia, greatly in- 
creased her police force. She is now likely to become as 
quiet, orderly, and well governed as any city in the Union. 
Baltimore was flooded by pauper immigration, or at least by 
immigration of multitudes of laborers, in such excess, as con- 
tinually to drive her native citizens out of employment, or to 
reduce belew subsistence point their rate of wages. Under 
such circumstances the American party was a natura). and 
justifiable means of defence. But an ‘ tmperium in imperio” 
is always dangerous to society, and none the less dangerous 
because composed of natives. The poor and ignorant immi- 
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yrants were generally Catholics, and hence the thoughtless 
etusade against the Catholic Church. No church is more 
patriotic or conservative than the Catholic, and none exercises 
so direct and powerful a control over its members. The 
Catholic negro slaves of Maryland are the most honest and 
faithful in America, because the priest supervises all the 
actions of their lives, and rebukes them, and imposes penance 
for their misdeeds. The excessive supply of poor, ignorant, 
and sometimes vicious immigration, was a very great evil, 
much mitigated, however, by the fact that most of these 
foreigners were Catholics. Within proper bounds the objects 
of the American party are natural, laudable, and highly con- 
servative. Charity beginsat home. The first duty of all govern- 
ments is to its own citizens, and it is criminally negligent 
when it permits immigration to injure natives, and guilty of 
downright treason when it invites and offers premiums to ex- 
cessive immigration. But it was the duty of the legislature 
of Maryland and the corporate authorities of Baltimore to 
attend to this matter, and not leave it to secret associations and 
mob law. Excessive immigration, centering at a few points, 
is a far greater evil to foreigners than to natives; for the latter 
have influential friends and connections, and know how to 
procure employment, while a glut of immigrants are in the 
most hopeless and desperate condition, ruining each other by 
their underbidding to get places, and fleeced by cunning 
natives who take advantage of their ignorance, dependence, 
and destitution, Had the Know-Nothing party proceeded 
fairly ; had it confined its action to future immigration ; had it 
not propused to break faith and promise to foreigners, already 
in this country, to persecute and outrage our invited guests 
and fellow-citizens, invited by the constitution and Jaws of the 
Union, and by the laws and constitution of each State ; had it 
not adopted ex post facto legislation in its secret lodges, the 
foreigners already in the country would have joined the party, 
because new excessive immigration would be fourfold more 
injurious to them than to natives. We have dwelt on this 
head, because Baltimore has been more injured in her good 
name by Know-Nothingism than by anything else. We have 
always thought there was a mixture of healthy truth and wise 
conservative precaution in Americanism. They ought to be 
the last men to encourage abolition ; for asserting, very justly, 
that their rights are superior to foreigners, it is grossly incon- 
sistent to reduce themselves to the level of negroes. * 

Baltimore possesses in its locality some peculiar advantages, 
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surpassing those of any city in the world. The tide-water 
river navigation connected with the Chesapeake is greater than 
the tide-water river navigation (we believe) of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. All this navigation is connected with and tribu- 
tary to Baltimore, its common centre. ‘Tide-water river navi- 
gation is the cheapest and most convenient for transportation 
of freights. Besides this, her Ohio railroad makes her the 
nearest and best market to a large portion of the West. She 
commands the trade also of the Potomac and Susquehannah 
valleys in Maryland and Virginia, which is one of the best 
wheat regions in the world. Hence Baltimore Howard-street 
flour is unsurpassed by that of any other market. 

Her wealth, population, and position make her the most 
eligible importing city for the whole Southeast. Added to all 
this, she is slaveholding, in fact and in feeling, for she has 
lately driven away a ‘Black Republican convention that at- 
tempted to pollute her territory. If the South will patronize 
her properly, she, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, and New-Orleans would very soon be able to supply all 
goods, foreign and domestic, needed South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. How easily we might cut off all dependence on 
the North. We have but to will it, and ’tis done. Now, we 
are but the slave colonies of the North. We labor, and they 
get all the profits. We make money at home to spend it among 
our bitter enemies. Let us of the slaveholding States, from 
Delaware to Texas, stand by and sustain one another. The 
North, with,double our population, is united in assailing us. 
Why strengthen our enemies by divisions and recriminations 
among ourselves. Why cool the patriotic ardor of Southern 
cities, by slighting them and passing them by, in order to en- 
courage and enrich our enemies. Are we of the South pre- 
pared for the perils and privations of a long war with the 
North, and yet are so delicate, effeminate, and luxurious, that 
the great and wealthy city of Baltimore cannot gratify our 
fastidious tastes. 

Let Baltimore, on the other hand, do her whole duty. Let 
her suppress and effectually crush out foréver the demon spirit 
which has ruled at her ballot-box, and led to riotous demon- 
stration in her streets. Let her look more to the South, and 
exhibit greater sympathy in its fortunes. She has not been 
doing this always, and we understand from the editor that at 
the present moment not five copies of the Review, in which 
this paper appears, is taken in Baltimore, and that the book- 
sellers there announce that they cannot sell a single copy. 
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Yet this is a work which has been for fifteen years devoting 
itself to the development of the South in every element of 
wealth and power, and its editor, for nearly one third of the 
time, was established within an hour’s ride of Baltimore. 
Austin, Texas, has contributed five times as tuch. 





ART, V.—THE SLEGE OF ISMAIL. 


Tuts is strictly an epic poem, and we think the only poem 
in the English language which deserves that name. Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” contains more sublime passages, but as a 
story it is too illy constructed to be entitled to be classed 
among epic poems. 

This tale of Lord Byron’s is contained in the seventh and 
eighth cantos of Don Juan. Few read it, because on reading 
it, ~ they become disgusted with the gross immorality of the 
stories which precede it. This story itsel , while less objection- 
able on the score of morality than what precedes and what 
succeeds it, contains too much that borders on the profane and 
licentious, Its professed moral is the loftiest and purest that 
ever poet attempted to inculcate. Instead, like other great 
poets, attempting to laud and magnify great warriors and 
their blood bought victories, Byron, in this poem, holds them up 
to contempt and derision. Well and truly did Pollock say of 
him, ‘ He stooped to touch the loftiest thought.” High as is 
his theme, he seems throughout to wield his pen with a scorn- 
ful spirit, as if the work he is engaged in were beneath him. 
Byron was aman of cool, yet desperate courage. ‘To be per- 
fectly brave was so easy and so natural to him, that he felt no 
admiration for bravery in others. In this he differed from all 
other poets, who, whatever their natural courage, being unused 
to arms, have ever entertained too high an estimate of mere 
military prowess. 

The poem abounds with just reflections on the horrors and 
the wickedness of war, and the worthlessness of mere military 
fame ; yet so vivid, graphic, and spirit-stirring are the descrip- 
tions of the varied events, successes, and reverses, of the 
‘‘ heady fight,” that one soon forgets the wise homilies of the 
author, and feels eager to engage in the bloody aflray which he 
has conjured up. Asa moral tale, it is worse than useless. 
As acomposition it is almost faultless. The ground-work of 
the poem is the sarcastic, the grotesque, the ironical, the witty, 
and the humorous. From this ground-work frequent episedes 
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of the grand, the sublime, and the pathetic, stand ont in bean- 
tiful and boid relief. Itis natural and agreeable to indulge this 
alternation of feeling ; tedious, wearisome and exhausting to 
read the orthodox epic, which tries always to be dignified, 
pathetic and grand. No one equals Byron in this serio-comic 
style, except Burns, in his ‘‘ Tam O’ Shanter,” and Burns sustains 
this difficult feat only through a few hundred lines, while By- 
ron, with more or less success, has kept it up throughout the 
long and curious history of Don Juan. Shakespeare was the 
first who successfully violated the rules of ancient art, and 
interspersed the comic with the tragic and dramatic. Byron 
has gone further, he mixes them up and blends them together, 
end by sudden transition makes them admirable foils to each 
other. This is the Byronian Epic, for he is the first and only 
writer who has succeeded in this kind of poetry. Like Homer, 
he invents and perfects his art. ’Tis true, he possessed not 
the genius or the industry of Homer. Yet, although not a 
Homer, he was gifted with true poetic fire, fine and luxuriant 
imagination, unequalled audacity, and much originality and 
invention. His latest writings were far the best, both as to 
ability and moral tendencies. His early tales, such as the 
Corsair, Parasina, &c., are insidious assaults on virtue, or when 
morality is attempted, tis but a sickly, morbid, melancholy 
sentimentality, which the author mistakes for genuine and 
healthy virtue. In his last writings there is quite too much 
of the obscene, the profane, and the immoral of all kinds, but 
it all lies on the surface, is apparent at first view, and often 
conceals wise, prudent and virtuous counsels, under a cover 
of coarse epithets and loose expressions. In his latter works 
he ceases to whine, lament, and beg for sympathy for his mis- 
doings and shortcomings, and lustily writes with boasting of 
his misdeeds. He no longer paints vice as beautiful and en- 
chanting, but, exhibiting it in all its hideousness, laughs at it 
rather than condemns it. His early productions are danger- 
ous works if placed in the hands of the young. His last, only 
coarse companions, that, if much read, may blast native deli- 
cacy of feeling and of thought, but are not likely to corrupt 
the morals. His first works are pleas in defence of vice ; his 
last, only graphic descriptions of vice. 

Young people of either sex will read Byron: Better do 
so openly than secretly and surreptitiously. Inform them be- 
forehand, that his writings are works of genius, which we all 
read with much enjoyment, however much portions of them may 
disgust us. Let them know, also, that they will not beeome 
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wiser or better from their perusal, but certainly worse, if they 
read them frequently. With this caution and advice, we 
think it much better, openly, to permit children to read Byron, 
than to excite their curiosity by prohibiting it. All but the 
stupid will be sure to read him, and he is a much more dan- 
gerous and seductive companion when read by stealth than 
when read openly and avowedly. 

We would not for the world persuade any one that Byron 
has written anything, the moral tendencies of which are not 
bad. But, next to Shakespeare, he is the first of English 
poets. Nay, he and Shakespeare are the only English poets. 
In Burns you see the undeveloped potentiality of poetry. The 
rest are nowhere. Byron will be read, and all we can do is 
to mitigate the evil, by forewarning the young of the dangers 
they encounter. None of us can keep out of bad company. 
All such company blunts, even when it does not corrupt our 
moral sense. Actual, living men, influence us more by asso- 
ciation than the creations of fiction, yet both are to be avoid- 
ed, or, when met with, to be carefully guarded against. 

We are inclined to treat the moral obligations of Byron with 
more leniency than those of ordinary men, because we believe 
that in what he did wrong he acted under the irresistible im- 
pulse of hereditary derangement. He was full of generous 
sentiments and noble resolves, and often acted under the impulse 
of these finer feelings of his nature. But his general course 
of life was capricious, whimsical, irrational, and inconsistent ; 
betraying obvious indications of an unsettled, and sometimes 
insane intellect. We think, however, both his conduct and his 
writings toward the close of his life, evinced much less mental 
aberration than his earlier doings and sayings. The morbid 
melancholy which preyed upon him when he first entered life 
and formed the staple of his first productions, disappeared 
altogether in his last writings. Don Juan, Beppo, and the 
Vision of Judgment, discover no melancholy tone of feeling 
whatever, but on the contrary, are the hilarious outpourings of 
a reckless and hardened debauchee, who writes too often in in- 
delicate strain, not with the design of undermining or assailing 
virtue, but because vicious assuciations and dissipated habits 
had left him only the vocabulary of vice. Yet these last pro- 
ductions are far the best that he wrote, as well for their 
ability, as because of their less immoral tendency. 

We know not any poems of such length, in which the. in- 
terest is always so well sustained. ’Tis true, ’tis nut always 
interest of a deep and moving kind ; yet one never tires in 
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reading them. Homer, Milton, and Virgil often sleep; Byron 
never. 

Better, far better, that men should read these latter works 
of Byron, whose coarseness of language hardly exceeds that 
of the ‘ Spectator,” and falls very short of Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s, than to read French and German novels, or such 
English novels as Dickens’, Bulwer’s early ones,and Thacke- 
ray’s, for these novels are all elaborate apologies for vice, sar- 
castic assaults on morality, skeptical speculations about human 
virtue, or profane attacks on government, divine and human. 
Too much familiarity with indelicate terms may injure our 
manners, and blunt our delicacy of feeling, but cannot affect our 
faith. The fashionable literature of the day has no faith, but in- 
sidiously assails all faiths and all moral distinctions. We have 
just read a passage in Carlyle’s ‘“ Miscellanies,” that so 
eloquently, poetically, and philosophicaily portrays this infirm- 
ity of the present European mind, that we cannot avoid quot- 
ing it. ‘This is no picture of the state of the Southern mind, 
but it is a faithful picture of the worthless literary trash 
which the South buys from the North and from Europe, rather 
than encourage its own nascent, but healthful and conservative 
literature : : 

** Now this is specially the misery which has fallen on man in our era. Be- 
lief—faith, has well nigh vanished from the world. The youth, on awakening in 
this wondrous universe, no longer finds a competent theory of its wonders. 
Time was when, if he asked himself what is man, what are the duties of man? 
the answer stood ready written for him. But now the ancient ‘ ground-plan 
of the All’ belies itself when brought into contact with reality. Mother church has, 
to the most, become a superannuated step-mother, whose lessons go disregarded, 
or are spurned at, and seornfully gainsaid. For yqung valor and thirst of action 
no ideal chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes what is heroic. The old ideal of 
manhood has become obsolete, and the new is still invisible to us, and we grope 
after it in darkness, one clutching this phantom, another that; Werterism, 
Byronism, even Brummelism, each has its day. For contemplation and love of 
wisdom,no cloister now opens its religious shade ; the thinker must in all sea- 
sons wander homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a heaven which is dead 
for him, round to an earth which is deaf. Action in those old days was easy, 
was voluntary, for the divine worth of human things lay acknowledged ; specu- 
lation was wholesome, for it ranged itself as the handmaid of action; what 
could not so range itself died out by its natural death, by neglect. Loyalty 
still hallowed obedience, and made rule noble ; there was still something to be 
loya) to ; the Godlike stood embodied under many a symbol in man’s interest and 
business ; the Finite shadowed forth the Infinite; Eternity looked through Time. 
The lite of man was encompassed and over-canopied by a glory of Heaven, 
even as his dwelling-place by the azure vault. 

“ How changed in these new days? Truly may it be said, the Divinity hath 
withdrawn from the earth; or veils himself in that wide-wasting whirlwind of a 
departing era, wherein the fervent can discern his goings. Not Godhead, but an 
iron, ignob'e circle of necessity embraces al) things, binds the youth of these 
times into a sluggish thrall, or else exasperates him into a rebel. Heroic action 
is paralyzed, for what worth now remains unquestionable with him! At the fer- 
vid period when his whole nature cries aloud for action, there is nothing sacred 
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under whose banner he can act; the course, and kind, and condition of free 
action are all but undiscoverable. Doubt storms in on him through every avenue ; 
inquiries of the deepest, painfulest sort must be engaged with, and the invin- 
cible energy of young years waste itself in skeptical, suicidal cavillings, in 
passionate ‘ questionings of destiny,’ whereto no answer will be returned.” 


There is no sounder philosophy or better poetry in the 
English language than this, and if we did not entertain a very 
high opinion of the merits of Byron, we should not venture to 
bring extracts from the “Siege of Ismail,” in juxta-position 
4 with this noble passage from Carlyle. The first extract we 

shall give is from the conclusion of the seventh canto, and 
describes the Russian army on the night before the assault : 


“Hark! through the silence of the cold dull night, 
The hum of armies gathering rank on rank! 
Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguered wall and bristling bank 
Of the armed river, while with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapors dim and dank, 
Which curl in various wreaths—How soon the smoke 
OF hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak ! 





« “ Here pause we for the present—as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death, 
Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, 
Thousands of whom were drawing their last breath ! 
A moment—and all will be life again ! 
The march! the charge! the Bi of either faith ! 
Hurrah! and Allah! and—one moment more— 
The death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar.” 


The second stanza of the next canto is in the same strain: 


‘* All was prepared—the fire, the sword, the men 
» To wield them in their terrible array. 
The army, like a lion from his den, 
Marched forth with nerve and sinews bent to slay— 
A human hydra, issuing from its fen 
To breathe destruction on its winding way, 
Whose heads were heroes, which, cut off in vain, 
Immediately in others grew again.” 


The threc next stanzas are the finest in the book, and con- 
tain the noblest compliment ever paid to Washington. We 
have quoted them in this Review more than once, and, except 
two lines, omit them now: 


“ The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.”, 


The description then proceeds thus : 


“ The night was dark, and the thick mist allowed 
Naught to be seen save the artillery’s flame, 
Which arched the horizon like a fiery cloud, 
And in the Danube’s waters shone the same, 
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A mirrored hell! The volleying roar, and loud 
Long booming of each peal on peal, o’ercame 
The ear far more than thunder, for Heaven’s flashes 


Spare or smite rarely—man’'s make millions ashes !”” 

The two following stanzas are one of the constantly recurring 
instances in this poem of the sudden transition from the ‘sub- 
lime and pathetic to the sarcastic and humorous. Tears and 
smiles, joy and sorrow, very naturally alternate with each 
other. Indeed, the ebb and flow of our spirits, when our con- 
stitution is in a healthy state, are almost as regular and depen- 
dent on each other as the tides. If we enjoy high spirits to- 
day it relaxes the system, and makes us melancholy to-mor- 
row. That melancholy braces us up, so as to prepare us for 
happiness the day after. We have a friend, the most humor- 
ous writer in America, who is the most melancholy of all com- 
panions. He exhausts his spirit in writing, and has none left 
for conversation. Dr. Rusk, in his admirable Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Mind, tells an anecdote of a patient who con- 
sulted a distinguished Italian physician, to know how he 
should get rid of a melancholy that was fast driving him to 
madness and desperation. ‘Go every night,” said the physi- 
cian, ‘to hear a great actor,” whom he named. “ Ah! sir,” 
replied the patient, ‘*I am that actor!” Authors should con- 
sult these natural alternations of feelings and of spirits, and 
not clog, fatigue, and exhaust, the reader by trying to adhere 
always to one style or manner, whether it be the sublime, the 
pathetic, or the humorous. The unities, and the practice of 
the ancients, are wholly at war with this theory of ours; and 
the French follow the ancients, and stick to the unities. 
Shakespeare understood the art of writing better—or, impelled 
by Nature, indulged in rich and bounteous variety, just as 
Nature does in all her works. There is more of artifice in the 
manner of Byron, although he affects a thorough abandon and 
half-drunken swagger all the while. He is very inferior to 
Shakespeare, never excites so high an interest—yet succeeds 
even better than Shakespeare in never wearying the reader, or 
permitting his attention to flag. There is rot a dull, heavy, 
tedious passage in any of his later works; yet there are hun- 
dreds which, for the sake of morality and of his own reputa- 
tion, we wish he had omitted. To expurgate him would be 
impossible, for a mere skeleton not a living author would be 
left. But to our example : 


“ There the still varying pangs, which multiply 
Until their very number makes men hard 
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By the infinities of agony, 
Which meet the gaze, whate’er it might regard— 
The groan. the roll in dust, the all-white eye 
Turned back within its socket—these reward 
Your rank and file by thousands—while the rest 
May win, perhaps, a ribbon at the breast ! 


** Yet I love glory, glory’s a great thing ; 

Think what it is to be in your old age 
Maintained at the expense of your good king ; 

A moderate pension shakes full many a sage, 
And heroes are but made for bards to sing, 

Which is still better; thus in verse to wage 
Your wars eternally, besides enjoying 
Half-pay for life, make mankind worth destroying.” 


Here is a fine touch of the pathetic brought in admirably to 
relieve the surrounding cruelty and carnage of the scene. 


“Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 
Thousands of slaughtered men, a yet warm group 
Of murdered women, who had found their way 
To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder ;—while as beautiful as May, 
A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lulled in bloody rest. 


“‘ Two villanous Cossacks pursued the child 
With flashing eyes and weapons ; matched with them, 
The rudest brute that roams Siberia’s wild 
Has feelings pure and polished as a gem— 
The bear is civilized, the wolf is mild : 
And whom for this at last must we condemn? 
Their natures, or their sovereigns, who employ 
All arts to teach their subjects to destroy ? 


‘Their sabres glittered o’er her little head, 
Whence her fair hair rose twining with affright, 
Her hidden face was plunged amidst the dead ; 
When Juan caught a glimpse of this sad sight, 
I shall not say exactly what he said, 
Because it might not solace ‘ ears polite ;’ 
But what he did was to lay on their backs— 
The readiest way of reasoning with Cossacks.” 


The fatalism of the Turks is quite a different thing in its 
influence on human conduct from the predestination of several 
sects of Christians. In the conduct of life, not the slightest 
difference is observable between the Christians who believe in 
fixed fate and those who stickle for the widest free will. Not 
so with the Turk. His fatalism arms him against all misfor- 
tune and adversity, by preparing him quietly to submit to 
them, makes him face death with composure, endues him with 
fortitude and passive courage ; but paralyzes his energy, makes 
him inert, indolent, and apathetic, and diminishes active enter- 
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prising courage. He often waits for events to happen, which 
but for his fatalism he might control or prevent. These pe- 
culiarities are depicted in the following stanzas: 


‘“‘ But the stone bastion still kept up its fire, 

Where the chief Pacha calmly held his post ; 

Some twenty times he made the Russ retire, 
And baffled the assaults of all their host. 

At length he condescended to inquire, 
If yet the city’s rest were won or lost ; 

And being told the latter, sent a Bey 

To answer Ribas’ summons to give way. » 


“In the meantime, cross-legged, with great sangfroid, 

Among the scorching ruing, he sat smoking 

Tobacco on a little carpet ; Troy 
Saw nothing like the scene around—yet, looking 

With martial stoicism, naught seemed to annoy 
His stern philosophy ; but gently stroking 

His beard, he puffed his pipe’s ambrosial gales, 

As if he had three lives, as well as tails.” 





We will now turn back to the seventh canto, and conclude 
our quotations by giving an extract that very graphically dis- 
plays the singular traits of character of that rutlianly, uncouth 
Russian hero, Suwarrow : 


“ The day before the assault, while upon drill— 
For this great conqueror played the corporal— 
Some Cossacks hovering, like hawks round a hill, 
Had met a party, toward the twilight’s fall, 
One of whom spoke their tongue or well or ill— 
*Twas much that he was understood at all ; 
But whether, from his voice, or speech, or manner, y 
They found that he had fought beneath their banner. 


“ Whereon, immediately at his request, 

They brought him and his comrades to headquarters ; 

Their dress was Moslem, but you might have guessed 
That these were merely masquerading Tartars, 

And that beneath each Turkish-fashioned vest 
Lurked Christianity ; who sometimes barters 

Her inward grace for outward show, and makes 

It difficult to shun some strange mistakes. 


“ Suwarrow, who was standing in his shirt, 
Before a company of Calmucks, drilling— 
Exclaiming, fooling, swearing at the inert, 
And lecturing on the noble art of killing, 
For, deeming haman clay but common dirt, 
This great philosopher was thus instilling 
His maxims, which to martial comprehension, 
Proved death in battle equal to a pension. 


“ Suwarrow, when he saw this company 
Of Cossacks, and their prey, turned round and cast 














THE SIEGE OF ISMAIL. 


Upon them, his slow brow and piercing eye: 
‘Whence come ye!’ ‘ From Constantinople last, 
Captives just now escaped,’ was the reply. 
‘What are ye?’ ‘What you see us.’ Briefly past 
This dialogue ; for he who answered knew 
To whom he spoke, and made his words but few. 


“*«Your names?’ ‘ Mine’s Johnson, and my comrade’s Juan ; 

The other two are women, and the third 

Is neither man nor woman.’ The chief threw on 
The party a slight glance, then said: ‘I have heard 

Your name before, the second is a new one ; 
To bring the other three here was absurd ; 

But let that pass; I think I've heard your name 

In the Nikolaiew regiment!’ ‘The same.’ 


“¢ You served at Widdin?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ You led the attack ?’ 

‘I did.’ ‘What next?’ ‘I really hardly know.’ 

‘ You were the first i’ the breach?’ ‘I was not slack 
At least to follow those who might be so’ 

‘What followed?’ ‘A shot laid me on my back, 
And I became a prisoner to the fue.’ 

‘ You shall have vengeance, for the town surrounded 

Is twice as strong as that where you were wounded.’ ” 


The extracts which we have given are but fair and just 
specimens of this little Epic, to be found in the middle of the 
long, straggling, work of genius, Don Juan. The fashionable 
literature of our age is fastidiously delicate in its phraseology, 
but in its aims and purposes is absolutely diabolical, for it is 
all socialistic, and directly assails all the received, moral, 
religious, and governmental notions of mankind. Such a liter 
ature appeared in Athens about the times of Socrates and 
Plato, when Greek society had become wholly corrupt. It 
was a symptom and effect of that corruption, and the precursor 
of the downfall of Greece. Carlyle truly says, “health, 
whether in the individual or social body, is wnconscious.” 
When men begin to talk and write about the constitution of 
society, rely upon it society is sick and diseased. But sub- 
verting and reconstructing it, will not cure it. Active men, 
who do not speculate, but feel; and follow native instincts, are 
the instruments, in the hands of Providence, who alone can 
administer relief. It must rely on the vis medicatrix naturea— 
it must grow right ; and men of action are but natural out- 
growths of society, not the offspring of philosophical specula- 
tion. 

In fine, the latter works of Byron are far less objectionable 
than the prudish, but vicious fashionable literature of the day. 
Let us of the South avoid this literature. Let our society not 
have to say, “‘I was well, wished to be better, took physic— 
and died !” 
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[A copy, corrected by the author, has been placed in our hands, of the oration 
delivered by Thomas M. Hanckel, on the fifth anniversary of the Historical 
Society of South Carolina. 

Conceiving it to be one of the ablest and most philosophical efforts of the 
present day, we have determined to present it to our readers, omitting only, 
from want of space, the opening and very admirable exposition which is given 
of the metaphysics and philosophy of history.- Ep.) 


In that wonderful palace, where was held the exhibition of 
the industry of all nations, South Carolina occupied but an 
obscure corner of the splendid structure, and contributed little 
else that was worthy of note but a plain and simple bale of 
cotton. And yet as that familiar object greeted the eyes of the 
thoughtful traveller from our shores, not only was his spirit 
refreshed by gentle memories of the frugal life and the simple 
habits of our plantation homes, and by i inspiring thoughts of 
the pure women and the noble men who have been gathered 
around their hearths, but he was also reminded of that con- 
servative energy of our institutions and that admirable organi- 
zation of our labor which have given to the world that great 
staple which has been crowned king vf commerce, peace and 
plenty, whose saffron flower might well rank with the rose of 
England and the lilies of France, in the extent of its dominion 
and the potency of its sway, and the daily bulletins of whose 
royal progress are flashed on the wings of lightning, and hur- 
ried on the eager steps of steam to.the remotest quarters of the 
civilized world, while anxious thousands crowd the marts of 
commerce and throng the world’s exchanges, waiting to hear 
the tidings they shall bring. So may we find in the brief his- 
tory of our State the development of great principles of national 
life and constitutional law, which may well engage our 
thoughts and arrest our earnest attention. 

One reason, I think, why the ear'y history of the State has 
not received a larger share of our interest and attention, is to 
be found in the fact that the most of those institutions which, 
as members of the Anglo-Saxon family, we chiefly value and 
cherish, are an inheritance from our English forefathers, and 
have been developed and elaborated upon English soil, and 
that on a grander theatre of action, and a larger scale of ex- 
periment, than could be embraced in the limits of our State 
histories. And hence English history has to a large extent 
engrossed the interest and the investigation of our scholars 
and statesmen. 
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But there are three great institutions, which have been the 
peculiar result of our history as a State, which will well re- 
ward a careful investigation. These are the Republic, the 
Institution of African Slavery, and the Sovereignty of the 
States which compose the American Union. 

The history of the first two have been frequently and ably 
treated. Permit me, this evening, very briefly to investigate 
the history of that Sovereignty of the States, which forms so 
striking a feature in the structure of our government, and one 
so little understood beyond the limits of our country, and to 
examine some of the causes which have produced it. In using 
the term, the Sovereignty of the State, I do not intend to sug- 
gest any question of controversy; neither is it necessary, nor 
is this the occasion to insist upon the technical-accuracy of the 
language, in its political aspects. 

By the Sovereignty of the State of South Carolina, I here 
only mean to designate that political individuality of the State 
for which she is indebted to the favor of no earthly power 
whatsoever, but which was'the growth of her history and the 
conquest of her strength. I mean that political individuality 
which once existing and established, could only cease to exist 
by her voluntary action, or be lost by her conquest, and which 
there is no line of her history to show that she has ever volun- 
tarily surrendered, or has ever been torn from her by the arm 
of the conqueror. I mean that political individuality which 
controls us in our nearest and dearest rights, and which wields 
the awful power of life and death over its citizens. I mean 
that political individuality which impersonates the august 
principles of social order and civil authority, so that the 
elementary processes of justice proclaim themselves the 
guardians of the peace and the dignity of the State of South 
Carolina. I mean that political individuality which alone 
exercises the wide and comprehensive power of eminent 
domain and territorial possession, so that the soil of the State 
is sacred from the footstep of the intruder, because her natural 
landmarks and her topographical monuments are inscribed 
with the name of the State of South Carolina. Ido not dis- 
guise my own perfect conviction that the political individuality 
I have thus described is what the expounders of international 
law, from the time of Grotius to this day, have been pleased 
to designate by the name of the Sovereignty of the State. But 
I do not wish now to insist upon it. It is sufficient for my 
purpose if such a political individuality is admitted to exist, as 
has essentially aided to mould the face of society in the several 
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States, and has exerted a powerful influence upon the admin- 
istration of the Federal Government and the constitutional his- 
tory of the country. 

What, then, were the historical causes which led the colony 
which, nearly two centuries ago, was planted upon the banks 
of the Ashley, to the position and the power of a Sovereign 
State ? 

First, then, I think it may be safely asserted, as a general 
truth of all the first emigrations to the various American colo- 
nies, that they came emphatically to found States. They 
adopted naturally, as a matter of choice and necessity, the 
main body and the general features of the laws of the country 
from which they came. But still the States they came to 
found were to be States with new policies and new laws, 
vitally affecting the interests of society and the powers of 
government; or, if States with no essential modifications of 
the laws and the policy they left behind, at least States which, 
as distinct political communities, were to be rather the politi- 
cal appendages of the mother-country than its subject colo- 
nies, adding to her fame, her power, and her commerce, but 
not subject to the full measure and the minute detail of her 
domestic law—owing her aid and allegiance, but expected 
from their position and their circumstances to exercise a large 
share of the privileges, and to feel a large share of the respon- 
sibilities of self-government. In most instances, this was 
either manifest on the face of the charter of each colony, or 
was the immediate motive of the emigrants themselves, or the 
direct policy of those who sent them. Even where this was 
not so clearly the case, the individual character and the ex- 
clusive policy of the neighboring settlements confined the 
less distinctive colonies to their own limits, and compelled 
them also to develop and pursue an individual course of 
action. And the separate and independent origin of each 
settlement was calculated to increase and confirm this ten- 
dency to form individual communities and independent colo- 
nies. They came at different times under separate charters, 
to occupy separate grants made to separate men, or combina- 
tions of men, with different motives, objects, policies, and 
ambitions. Unless, perhaps, the evangelization of the heathen 
must be considered an object held in common, as it was cer- 
tainly a motive universally and sanctimoniously professed, but 
a motive whose practical operation might well excite our 
merriment, if its hypocrisy—we hope its unconscious hypoe- 
risy—did not make us sad. For the practical conversion 
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of the Indians seems to have been prosecuted very much 
after the fashion recommended by the Rev. Jonas Stockham, 
a zealous missionary in Virginia, who wrote to the Council 
in England: “1 am persuaded if Mars and Minerva goe 
hand in hand, they will effect more in an houre than those 
verball. Mercurians in. their lives; and till their priests and 
ancients have their throats cut, there is no hope to bring them 
to conversion.” 

The territorial grants, too, which defined the limits of the 
several colonies, were made to parties who stood between the 
colonist and the crown, and who were charged with the power 
and responsibility of conducting the settlers to their new homes, 
providing for their welfare, and prescribing the laws and the 
organization of each distinet community. 

The letters patent issued to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, for the 
settlement of Virginia, and repeated to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
‘“‘ Vest in him, his heirs and assigns forever, the lands so to be 
discovered and possessed, with the rights, reyalties, and juris- 
dictions, as well marine as other, within the said lands and 
countries, and the seas thereunto adjvining.” ‘And further, 
grants to Sir Humphrey, his heirs and assigns forever, full 
power and authority to correct, punish, pardon, govern, and 
rule as well in causes capital or criminal as civil, all such 
the subjects of the Queen, or others who should inhabit 
the said countries, with power to constitute such statutes, 
laws, and ordinances as should by him, his heirs or assigns, 
be devised or established for the better government of the 
people.” 

What language could more clearly convey a command, and 
bestow authority to found and establish a State? And this 
first charter to Sir Humphrey Gilbert is a type of nearly all 
the charters subsequently granted; which, it they did not 
employ entirely the same language, were conceived very much 
in the same spirit. A spirit of independent action as States 
was thus infused into the organization of the colonies from 
their very origin. 

But, to appreciate the full force of this idea, we must go 
back to the time of the first discovery of America, and 
realize for a moment the wonder and amazement, the eager 
curiosity and the intense excitement with which the people of 
the Old World must have first heard the startling announce- 
ment, that a new continent had been discovered—a continent 
rich in gold, fertile in soil, and genial in climate, and so vast 
that innumerable States, like those they knew, might be 
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carved out of its limits—that a new world was opened to 
enterprise and adventure. How must their imaginations 
have revelled in dreams of the wealth and power such a 
land would bring to its possessors. How instinctively must 
they have felt that this wonderful land was to be the cradle 
of new States, the home of new nations, the seat of new 
empires. 

We must also, to some extent, recall the condition of 
Europe after America was discovered. Ancient learning had 
just been revived; the art of printing had been discovered ; 
the Reformation had begun; a higher and a better philosophy 
had been inaugurated ; thought and inquiry had received a 
fresh impulse ; the minds of men had been stimulated, their 
consciences had been aroused. The feudal system liad been 
broken up, and its wrecks still strewed the face of Europe. 
Government was thus centralized, and its power established. 
The period of national segregation was slowly progressing, and 
the limits of States were, by degrees, being painfully ascer- 
tained with labor, with commotions, and with war. Govern- 
ments were still rocking on their bases, and gradually settling 
down into their foundations. The consciences of men had not 
only been aroused by the Reformation, but were often arrayed 
against the governments which sought to control them. ‘The 
powers of government and the duty of its subjects were every- 
where debated; and everywhere, the State—its rights, its 
powers, and its duties—was the great idea which filled the 
minds of men, and agitated their thoughts. But, especially, 
must we recall the condition of England at this time. We 
must go back to the reign of her wise and heroic queen, who 
gave the key-note to her court, when to her counseliors, who 
urged her to marry, she exclaimed: ‘1 am married already, 
and England is my husband.” We must catch the spirit that 
burned in the bosoms of that true knight of history, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his kinsmen, those brave and generous soldiers, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Richard Grenville, as they 
took counsel how to found an empire for their queen amidst 
the wealth and the wonders of the New World, which might 
check the power and balance the splendid conquests of the 
hated Spaniard. We must recall all that eventful period be- 
tween the beginning of the Great Rebellion and the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, with all its persecutions and its suffering, its 
social disorders and its political convulsions, and its great 
questions of liberty of conscience and constitutional right, 
when the blood of Englishmen was poured out like water, and 
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men staked their lives upon their political opinions and their 
religious creeds. 

We must recall all these great elemenis of European and 
English history, if we would realize the spirit of the age 
which sent forth the men who founded the colonies of Amer- 
ica, and gave them the character of States. It was an age of 
ambitious achievement and daring adventure, an age in which 
the minds of men had been deeply agitated, and society had 
been violently broken into parties representing every shade of 
political opinion, and into sects hulding every variety of eccle- 
siastical doctrine. Well might the unbroken silence and the 
deep repose of the distant shores and the boundless forests of 
the New World, attract the thoughts of such anage. Its vast- 
ness gave assurance that there was room enough for all 
opinions and all creeds. Well then might the men of that 
day seek to settle, far away from the turmoil, the violence, and 
the opposition which harassed them at home, new States with 
which they might identify their names and their fame; new 
States in which they might try their political theories, or at 
least hold them in peace ; new States where the fanatic might 
find the power he so wildly craved, and the persecuted might 
find the rest he so ardently longed for. 

And it is from this estimate of the spirit of that age, that I 
am led to believe that, under whatever charter they might be 
collected, under whatever leaders they might be sent, it would 
be the instinctive conviction of every colonist as he left the 
shores of the Old World, that he went as one of the founders 
of a State ; and his first impulse, as it was his first necessity, 
would be to lend his aid to the construction of a new and dis- 
tinct political community. And hence we may understand 
and account for the tenacity with which the colonies, in the 
very first days of their existence, clung to that simplest ele- 
ment of a State, the integrity of their territorial limits. It was 
the source of frequent disputes, jealousies, and contentions, 
and sometimes almost led to a conflict of arms. 

Nor did South Carolina form any exception to this law of 
their emigration, which controlled the settlement of her sister 
colonies. 

When the great soul of Coligny, oppressed with sad fore- 
boding and prophetic anxiety, meditated a refuge for his Prot- 
estant countrymen, it was to some new State founded by 
them in the New World, that his thoughts turned for their 
asylum, and it was to the shores of Carolina that he sent his 
first colony. Although Ribauld and Laudoniere left no trace 
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behind them but a name for the soil and a romantic fame for 
themselves, yet their expedition affords too correct an illustra- 
tion of the spirit and the objects of the earliest settlements of 
the country, to be entirely overlooked. And, as if no earnest 
effort was to lose its reward, as if no generous prayer, no 
deep yearning of the human heart, was to go unanswered by 
Heaven, here at last, after long years had passed, did the 
children of Coligny’s beloved Huguenots find a refuge, and 
here have their children’s children won honor and wealth, and 
the praise of a pure and unselfish life. 

And when, at last, after the lapse of near a century, the 
English colony came to the shores of Carolina, under William 
Sayle, they, too, came emphatically to found a State, with pe- 
culiar laws, with a local government and a recognized terri- 
tory, and they came with a written constitution in their 
hands. ‘The charter to the Proprietors of Carolina granted as 
ample powers as that to Sir Humphrey Gilbert I have already 
quoted. And they seem not to have been indisposed to ex- 
ercise them to the fullest extent. Although it may be true, 
therefore, as has been so pithily and admirably stated by one, 
the clear philosophy of whose mind ever flows in a bright, and 
deep, and graceful stream of earnest thought, ‘“ that scttle- 
ment of South Carolina was begun as an investment,”* I 
think it equally clear that it was an investment in a State, 
and that the profits of that investment were toaccrue from the 
value which the prosperity, the population, the power, the 
social order, and the political success of the new State was to 
give to the wide domain of its proprietors. 

The character of the men who composed the company of 
her founders, is itself a still farther guarantee that sordid gain 
was not the only motive of her settlement. It may have had 
its influence, and that a large one, as the desire of gold and of 
gain more or less mingled with the other elements of the 
emigration to all the colonies ; but it was not the sole motive, 
and there was also something higher and better. Every one 
of the proprietors were men of talents, of great consideration, 
and commanding position. Two of them, especially, occupy a 
very prominent place in history. Shaftesbury and Clarendon 
were both scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. The one 
was the author of the Habeas Corpus Act, the other was the 
author of the History of the Great Rebellion. Both had borne 
the burdens and the responsibilities of office. Both had ex- 
perienced the embarrassments, the imperfections, and the in- 





* Seo Oration of W. H. Trescot, before Historical Society, 19thMay, 1859. 
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adequacy of all existing government. The minds of both had, 
doubtless, long dwelt on conceptions of a more perfect govern- 
ment, and theories of a more perfect constitution. In the 
characters of both, then, I think we have ample assurance 
that, in the settlement of our State, its founders did not only 
engage in a commercial adventure, but also undertook a 
philosophical achievement. They not only sent their colonists 
to America with the fundamental constitutions in their hands, 
but in the obstinacy with which they persisted in requiring 
the colony to adhere to them, we have abundant evidence that 
these constitutions were not merely dictated by a capricious 
whim, or a passing fancy, but were part of a well-considered 
and deeply-cherished project, and one which was not to be 
lightly abandoned. They finally so disgusted the people of 
Carolina with their unreasonable demands, in this and in other 
particulars, that the colony rose in rebellion, and got rid of 
‘fundamental constitutions,” ‘new regulations,” and pro- 
prietors themselves, all ata stroke. So our State, which in 
later days has been reproached as the land of political ab- 
stractions, was thus, in her earliest setilement, the scene of a 
political experiment. The experiment failed, and these fa- 
mous constitutions were never observed, but they no Jess 
clearly demonstrate the proposition I have endeavored to main- 
tain, that in common with the founders of all the other colo- 
nies, the proprietors of South Carolina undertook to establish a 
State. And this was the first cause of what we are consider- 
ing, the present sovereignty of the State. 

Another cause which contributed to the political individuality 
of the several colonies in their early history, is to be found in 
their “local circumstances ;” a phrase which became well 
known afterward in the disputes with England. It is not my 
purpose to investigate the “ local circumstances” which led to 
our separation from the mother-country. It is with the in- 
dependence of the States of each other, and not with their 
independence of England, that we are now concerned. But as. 
the local circumstances which separated us from the British 
empire might nearly all be embraced in the words “ the broad 
Atlantic,” so might the local circumstances of their early 
history, which separated one State from another State, be com- 
prised in the words, ‘the trackless forest.” 

Each separate colony when it reached the wild and desolate 
coast, had to cut a space and foothold for itself out of the 
dense primeval forest—a forest which had already swallowed 
up more than one band of hardy emigrants, with the power 
and the silence of the sea, and leaving no more trace behind. 
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On the side of the land this trackless forest, filled with scat- 
tered bands of cruel, fierce and treacherous savages, encom- 
passed the colony on every side, and for a long time shut it up 
in a complete and absolute isolation. While on the side of the 
sea, ships were few, the eoast was unknown, the navigation 
was difficult. Each colony, therefore, was compelled by ne- 
cessity to pursue its own’ individual and peculiar policy, to 
follow the dictates of its own judgment in the administration 
of its public affairs, to look to its own courage, strength, pru- 
dence, and vigilance, to avert the dangers which menaced it, 
and to its own industry, frugality, and enterprise, to provide the 
supplies which were necessary. So important do I consider 
the difficulty of communication between the colonies, as an 
effective cause in shaping the political individuality of the 
States, that I am inclined to believe that if this age of scientific 
invention had commenced two centuries ago, and the power 
of steam, crushing the strength of the forest under its iron 
heel, and dashing the grasp of the waves from its crest, had 
accompanied the first settlers to their new homes, we should 
never have witnessed that system of independent States which 
we now possess. And if our country, as the home of one sec- 
tion of the great Anglo-Saxon race, is to play that great part 
on the theatre of history and in the progress of the world, 
which we sometimes, perhaps too boastfully,claim for her, then 
possibly it may not be irreverent or presumptuous to believe 
(1 say it with hesitation) that in the wise providence of Heav- 
en, these wonderful powers of modern science were withheld 
until the scheme of our confederated government was com- 
pleted, and then given to the world to aid our progress and 
crown our career. 

But a third, and perhaps the most powerful and efficient 
cause of the political individuality of the States, will be found 
in the distinct and independent history through which each 
colony was conducted.- It bound the people of each colony 
more closely among themselves, it separated them more en- 
tirely from their neighbors. ‘Taking, for example, the history 
of our own State: it began with the first hour in which they 
spread their sails for their long and dangerous voyage. And 
when they had found their haven and reached the shore, they 
were met by the uplifted tomahawk of the savage, and the 
deadly diseases of an untried climate, more fatal than the 
Indian’s hatchet. They found themselves in a wilderness, far 
from home, surrounded by savage enemies, in a strange cli- 
mate, on an unknown soil, with the giant forest before them, 
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and little else to help them but the axes on their shoulders and 
the weapons in their hands. How quickly and sharply must 
the bonds of brotherhood have been welded ? How much were 
they to each other, how little was all the rest of the world to 
them? And this was but a type of what was to follow. For 
as the settlement was begun in loneliness, in difficulty, priva- 
tion, anxiety, and danger, so was it continued amidst weary 
labors, deadly sickness, sharp suffering, harassing conflicts and 
incessant wars, encountered with the energy of a desperate 
courage, and borne with the patience of a necessary fortitude. 
These are the necessities which develop the powers of govern- 
ment, and these the circumstances which plant that govern- 
ment in the soil, and give to it a local life and character. And 
the government which these necessities brought into life and 
action, was called upon to exercise all the highest powers of 
sovereignty. They punished crime and administered justice, 
they imposed taxes and regulated trade, they made war and 
concluded peace with the Indians, they raised armies and 
fought battles with the Spaniards, they armed ships and cap- 
tured prizes from the pirates, they made laws and created 
offices. All this, it is true, was done on a very narrow scale 
of action, but it was done with dignity and earnestness, with 
energy and persistence, and chiefly on their own responsibility 
and from their own resources. 

Thus the history of the colony went on, growing wider in 
its extent and stronger in its power to unite and harmonize its 
people, up to the time when the proprietory government was 
abolished, and it entered upon a new career of activity, enter- 
prise, and prosperity, under the immediate auspices of the Crown 
and Parliament. But the Crown and’ Parliament found a peo- 
ple deeply imbued by their history with the spirit of self-gov- 
ernment and self-reliance—a people led by veterans in the 
performance of public service, and in the administration of 
public law, who had borne the brunt of many a conflict and 
carried the scars of an honorable warfare—a people who would 
do them homage and pay them allegiance and give them affec- 
tion, but would give them little of submission besides. Their 
firm temper and determined will—the life of a commonwealth 
within them—soon developed itself in another revolution, 
wider and deeper than the last, in which the rule of Great 
Britain was shaken off forever, the independence of the thirteen 
colonies was declared, and they stood before the world, both 
technically and practically, each a sovereign and independent 
State, As sovereign States they entered into mutual alliance. 
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As sovereign States they waged the unequal conflict of the 
Revolution. As such they triumphed and came out of the con- 
flict, with, indeed, a warmer affection and a broader sympathy 
for each other, with a higher sense of their obligations, and a 
better knowledge of their historical relations to each other, but 
with a consciousness of individual life, and a self-centred 
strength, deeper and stronger than before. 

To state, then, in a few words, the result of this inquiry 
into the history of the sovereignty of the States, we may say 
that to these three great elements of our history—1. The ori- 
ginal purpose of the founders of the colonies. 2. Their own 
local circumstances. 3. Their separate, distinct, and indepen- 
dent histories—~are we to trace this remarkable feature of our 
political structure. Minor causes will, upon examination, 
doubtless be found to have contributed to the same result ; 
but these are the chief and the most important. As the result 
of these united causes, as I have endeavored to portray them, 
and as the special fruit of colonial times, do we have that rich 
product of our political history and that peculiar form of our 
national strength, the sovereignty of each confederate State, 
which is, I believe, the best, the most conservative, and the 
strongest institution we possess. 

When the American Revolution was ended, and peace had 
begun, then came those august conventions, those solemn de- 
liberations and anxious debates, which issued in the adoption 
of the first Articles of Confederation, ‘and afterward in our 
present Federal Constitution. And the establishment of the 
American Confederacy is the great epoch of our history. It 
threw a flood of light on the past; it sent its beams far into 
the future. As the great cathedral of modern Rome con- 
sumed, in building, many long years of weary toil and painful 
effort, and on some carnival night a light is seen to glimmer 
at some dim pvuint of the shadowy structure, and then another 
light flashes out, and another, and another, and now the swift 
flashes spring from point to point, from angle to angle, from 
arch to arch, from wall to roof, from roof to dome, from height 
to height up to the topmost ridge, and at last the wondrous 
pile stands grandly out, a living glory of sculptured light, so 
are there passages in history which seem to illuminate whole 
centuries of the past, and to bathe them in the glow of a 
mighty purpose ; so, do | think, does the establishment of the 
American Confederacy on the basis of the sovereignty of the 
States seem to illuminate all the weary years of our early 
settlements and our colonial history, as years of which the 
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grand conception of a powerful yet conservative confederation 
of sovereign and independent States is the sublime result. 

And this law of our colonial development has not only con- 
trolled the hi&tory of the original thirteen States, but like the 
law of crystallization in chemica] substances, has been the law 
of.our territorial accretion and our national expansion. After 
the Revolution, Maine, and Vermont, and Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, are soon admitted into the Union, with all the rights 
and privileges of the original States. When Virginia cedes her 
vast domain to the Federal Government, she annexes to her 
grant an express condition that it shal] be formed into Repub- 
lican States. When Texas is acquired by treaty, it is divided 
into States. When California is annexed by conquest, the flag 
of a State soon waves over its golden streams and its mines of 
treasure. And now, from the broad Atlantic to the bright Pu- 
cific, the crystal cleavage is fast shooting its lines of growth 
and power, across the dark spaces that intervene, is fast tra- 
cing out the limits of new States, and carrying with it the bril- 
liant light of wholesome knowledge, individual intelligence, 
social strength, conservative institutions, and a generous civili- 
zation, is fast shaping for the brow of the New World on its 
most fertile plains and amid its grandest scenes, a noble crown 
of wise, prosperous, and powerful States. 

I have said that perhaps we might find in the brief history 
of South Carolina, the development of great principles of na- 
tional life and constitutional law, which may well engage our 
thoughts, and arrest our attention. And in the history of the 
sovereignty of the State, we find an illustration. 

There is no more curious and instructive feature of the geog- 
raphy of the world, than its division into countries, kingdoms, 
states, and empires, which are the homes of political communi- 
ties, differing from each other as distinctly as one man differs 
from another, governing themselves according to their peculiar 
laws, and by their own social strength, and permitting no stran- 
ger to intrude into the administration of their affairs, or to vio- 
late the sanctity of their soil. 

Now, the law of social life which has developed the sover- 
eignty of the States, is the same as that which has caused this 
segregation of nations and their self-government. 

Leaving out of view the strong arm of conquest, they both 
proceed upon the great law of human sympathy. The sympa- 
thies of men do not reach beyond the pale of their common 
knowledge, their common welfare, and their common histories. 
Mankind have instinctively felt that it was not safe to take 


* 
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into their counsels those who could not sympathize with them, 
nor to intrust the powers of government to those who could 
not feel with them. And this instinct is based upon the broad- 
est principles of a true philosophy. For the great qualifica- 
tion for counsel and for government is wisdom. And wisdom 
is the result of a comparison of knowledge. And there are 


large anil precious stores of knowledge, which can only come ~ 


by actual contact, and through the instincts and affections. As 
only he, therefore, who has actually stood upon the soil of a 
country, has traversed its plains, has followed the course of its 
rivers. and climbed its mountains, who has felt the breath of 
its climate, has walked under its suns and slept under its 
nights, can ever understand the true geography of a country, 
the character of its surface, the aspect of its scenery, and the 
qualities of its climate ; so only he who has been rocked in 
the cradle of a country’s institutions, who has had his hopes 
revived, his fears allayed, and his confidence established, by 
their presence and their strength, can ever know their value ; 
so only he who has stood in the actual presence of a people, 
has come into actual contact with their social condition, and 
has stood under the influence of their social agitations and 
their political movements, can ever,understand the aspect of 
their affairs, the bearing of their progress, or the necessities of 
their history. As only the mother can ever know the eager, 
joy and unfathomable yearnings of a mother’s love, so onl 

the children of the soil can ever feel the mysterious magic of 
home and fatherland. As only he whose life has been strength- 
ened and ennobled by the love of a mother, upon whose 
shoulder he has leaned his weary head for comfort and for 
counsel, and then gone to his work and to his duty, with his 
energies refreshed and his motives higher and purer, can ever 
understand the sheltering affection, the jealous carefulness, 
and the holy wisdom of the heart of such a son. So only he 
who has strained his country to his bosom in a close and strong 
embrace, who has felt the throbs of her great heart, has held 
it so close that he could feel its slightest flutter and hear its 
softest murmur, has felt it beat fully and freely against its 
own, has felt it beat wildly and tumultuously with its un- 
bridled impulses and its stormy passions, has felt it beat slow- 
ly, solemnly, and grandly, with its wants, its hopes, and its 
affections, can ever know how to protect, and serve, and honor 
her. When strangers undertake the task their very kindness 
7 cruelty, and their most elaborate wisdom the supremest 

lly. 
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It is this which makes the liberty of self-government, with- 
in the limits of our sectional interests, our social sympathies, 
and our political fellowship, the most precious of al! liberties— 
that elementary liberty to which all nations have instinetively 
clung, and in whose saered name so many crimes have been 
committed—so many follies have been perpetrated. This it is 
which makes the idea of ‘* the solidarity of human rights,” so 
vauntingly proclaimed by the Hungarian orator, who not long 
since preached through our land a political crusade against 
the established governments of Europe, the craziest notion 
that ever troubled the brain of a dreaming enthusiast, or was 
coined into the phrases of a specious rhetorician. It is this 
which lifts the doctrine of non-intervention among nations 
from the position of a mere maxim of political prudence, 
to the place of a great principle of historical law and in- 
ternational justice. And it is this which makes the sover- 
eignty of the State so valuable an inheritance to us. 

Thus, then, have [ endeavored to trace the origin of the sov- 
ereignty of the State, and te suggest its importance. And as 
we are having a long talk together about the dear old Com- 
monwealth, let us dwell for a moment spon two charaoteris- 
ties, which I think may be justly claimed for her. One of 
these I would discuss for her defence ; the other, I would men- 
tion for our own profit as an admitted fact of history. When, 
in the political controversies which have arisen in the country, 
the arguments of the State, as represented by the advocates of 
her principles and the defenders of her interests, could not be 
answered, she has been met by the easy sneer that she deals in 
abstractions. And yet, if there is any quality more prominent 
than the rest in her history, it is her strong common sense. I 
do not mean to insist that this quality has been displayed in 
all the details of her minor legislation, for this would lead to 
endless dispute ; but I mean that in ali the great questions of 
constitutional law, political organization, and social policy, 
which have arisen out of her domestic government and her fed- 
eral relations, this quality of a strong common sense has been 
most strikingly manifested. For, what is common sense? It 
is calied common sense not because it is a common possession 
of common men ; not because it appeals to the vulgar motives 
and the meaner rules of tonduct, which, with a biting sarcasm, 
such a definition would imply are the common motives of man- 
kind. But itis so called, because asit refers to statesmanship, 
it is the application of the modes of reasoning, dnd the rules of 
conduct which we apply to the affairs of common life—to the 
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solution of the great problems of political action and social law. 

It is that faculty of the mind which with the swiftness and 

power of an electric current, reduces a question to the original 

elements which enter into its construction, examines with 

searching tests their nature and their affinities, and promptly 

returns the answer which solves the difficulty. It is the en- 

dowment of a mind of such width and strength as to be able 

to carry in its thoughts the complicated and comprehensive 

principles of public law and national action, as easily and as 

steadily as we carry in our minds the rules and the maxims of 
common life. It isthe habit of a mind which is so constantly 

and clearly familiar with the great laws and principles of moral 

and pulitical science, that it instinctively flashes through the 

intricacies of a question of practical legislation or public con- 

duct, and with scarcely the consciousnesss of a process of rea- 

soning, forms its judgment and decides its course. It resem- 

bles the poetic faculty in the swiftness and power of its analy- 

sis and the clearness of its perceptions, but it differs from it in 

this, that while the poet constructs the conceptions of his ge- 

nius by the standards of his ideal world, the statesman of com- 

mon sense builds with the rude and imperfect materials of 
practical life. The poet builds as he wills, the man of com- 

mon sense builds as he can. They both employ the same 
powers, but they are occupied with different subjects. They 

both analyze the same principles, but they use them for dif- 
ferent purposes. As in common life not one, but many con- 

siderations and many motives combine to determine our daily 

conduct, so the statesman uf common sense views every ques- 

tion in its concrete combinations and its varied relations, and 

determines his action with a wise and liberal regard to every 

element which should occupy his attention and receive his 

care. The short-sighted in common life, and the sciolist in 

politics, are constantly governed by motives of temporary ex- 

pediency and a casual convenience and profit. The man of 
strong common sense, both in private and in public life, per-: 
ceives the more remote as well as the immediate consequences, 

and will not sacrifice the benefit and the blessing of a great 
principle for a momentary gain. 

The term ‘ mere abstractionist,” as commonly understood, 
is another name for ignorance and pré@judice. The statesman 
of common sense, is a man of comprehensive thought and lib- 
eral knowledge. His mind is full of abstractions, but he com- 
bines them arid applies them to the purposes of a practical 
wisdom anda large benevolence. In short, common sense in 
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public life is that political sagacity which has given to us the 
great names of history, and achieved for us the great triumphs 
of national power and constitutional liberty. It came down 
to us from our English ancestors, and there is no feature of 
English philosophy, literature, and politics, which stands out 
more boldly than that strong common sense which permits and 
requires active, vigorous, profound, and, above all, earnest 
thought and speculation, but which confines-these within the 
limits of our knowledge and our comprehension, and applies 
them to the purposes of a practical wisdom. It is this admi- 
rable quality thus understood, which, notwithstanding the 
sneers of her opponents, I claim for the political action of 
South Carolina from the time when her people obstinately set 
aside the philosophical intricacies of Locke’s Fundamental Con- 
stitutions, and would have nothing todo with them, to the 
time when she established the wise and conservative compro- 
mises of her State Constitution, which have been so eminent- 
ly successful—to the time when she engrafted upon her 
society the wholesome strength of the common law, and se- 
cured the independence of her judiciary, to the time when she 
maintained the practical wisdom and the common justice of 
free trade, and insisted upon the historical fact of the sovereign- 
ty of the States. 

The other characteristic of the State, to which I have al- 
luded as an admitted fact of history, which it would be prof- 
itable for us, especially at this time, to remember, is the tes- 
timony of her whole history, that no statesman has won fame, 
and honor, and power in South Carolina, who has not only 
been distinguished for the commanding powers of his intellect, 
and the unblemished integrity of his public life, but also by a 
calm and self-respectful dignity, and a simple and unsophisti- 
cated earnestness, neither contaminated by a restless vanity, 
nor disfigured by an intemperate violence ; and all this re- 
lieved and adorned by a frank courtesy and a generous for- 
bearance, which can encounter the honest blows of a brave ad- 
versary without loss of temper, as well as without loss of 
strength, and which recognizes in his opponents, not the ene- 
mies of himself, but the advocates of their principles and the 
champions of their cause, and refuses to cross swords with 
them on any other terms, or to permit the controversy to be 
brought down to any lower level. Men of other natures may, 
at times, have acquired a temporary notoriety and a local 
reputation, but they have never won the heart of the State, 
nor gained her loyal confidence. Look at the long list of her 
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worthies—I need not repeat their familiar names—they will 
all bear the test. 

Bui in order that we may receive a fuller and a clearer im- 
pression of these rare qualities which I have claimed for the 
public men of South Carolina, let me select two names, not 
because they are pre-eminent, but because I have felt espe- 
cially drawn toward them, and because their memory will be 
grateful to you. + They both belong to a generation that is fast 
folding its arms to rest in the grave. One of them has long 
slept the sleep of the just; the other has just gone to his 
honored rest. Let us recall the names of Robert Y. Hayne and 
William C. Preston. 

I need not say to you, that Mr. Hayne was a bright ex- 
ample of all the best qualities of our public men; that his life 
was pure, and his intellect clear, vigorous and commanding ; 
that as he was energetic, firm, and enthusiastic, so was he 
frank, generous, patient, and courteous. His public life com- 
prises a period of the most intense political excitement in the 
State, yet through all its storms, these great qualities shone 
brightly out. His mind and his character were both eminent- 
ly practical ; and as the most promising feature of his charac- 
ter was an ‘ ardent, zealous, and uncalculating” devotion to 
duty, so was he able to present the reasons and the considera- 
tions which had satisfied his own mind with a clearness and a 
force of argument which carried conviction to others, and with 
a beauty of language, an eloquence of expression, and a gal- 
Jant enthusiasm, which warmed and delighted his hearers. He 
was one of the handsomest men of his day, and no one who 
has seen him will easily forget the bright and beautiful smile 
which beamed from his eye, and played in the lines of his lips, 
nor the outlines of that noble brow marked with the lines of 
patriotic anxiety, but with no trace of unworthy passion or 
selfish care on its lofty front. Long will I remember the last 
time I saw him in life, sitting among our professors on the 
platform of the old college chapel. His presence that day 
among the youthful students of the State, seemed to me like 
the cool evenings of spring, and the memory of his life like the 
fruitful showers of summer, which bring the glad harvests of 
autumn. His memory should, I think, be peculiarly dear to 
the people of South Carolina, for he was her faithful represen- 
tative and her loyal champion in the hour of her sorest trial 
and her greatest need. It should be proudly cherished by the 
city of Charleston, not only because he was her own son, but 
because in his declining years he put off the robes of the sen- 
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ator, and the honors of the executive, to become her first 
mayor, and lent a dignity and a grace to the office, which it 
Jhas never since lost. His memory should be especially grate- 
ful to the women of South Carolina, not only for the pure and 
gentle graces of his domestic life, but because all who remem- 
ber to have heard him speak, must remember with what 
graceful eloquence and knightly tenderness it was his wont to 
appeal to the ‘‘ fair daughters of Carolina.” » It was a favorite 
passage in all his public addresses, and it seemed as if he de- 
sired to invoke the purity and the gentleness of woman to pre- 
side over the ruder conflicts of political life, and to attest that 
the bearing of every combatant was the bearing of a true 
knight, that every blow was fairly delivered, and every lance 
was gallantly broken. I have paused to pay this tribute to 
the memory of Robert Y. Hayne, because his name was blend- 
ed with my earliest dreams of the hero and the orator, and the 
thought and the experience of maturer years has not dimmed 
the pure and soft light which surrounds his memory. 

And looking up from the grave of Hayne, our eyes but yes- 
terday might have rested upon the noble form of William C. 
Preston, bowe 2d, indeed, with the infirmities of age and the in- 
evitable sorrows of life, but still recalling the days of his 
power, when the listening Senate hung upon his words, and 
the multitude was swayed by his eloquence. To-day he lies 
in the majesty of death. He, too, during a life which has 
just come to its close, was a noble represe ntative of the high- 
est qualities of Carolina statesmanship. I think we are apt 
to underrate his powers of argument in our admiration of his 
vivid imagination and his brilliant rhetoric. His reasoning 
was not conceived according to the forms and the methods of 
an elaborate analysis and a strict logical deduction, but he 
drew such vivid pictures of things, men, and events, in their 
natural order and according to their true relations, that his 
hearers for themselves caught the idea upon which he wished 
to insist, and arrived for themselves at the conclusion to which 
he wished to bring them. But it is as her great orator that 
the State is justly proud of him. And to estimate his power 
as an orator, we must not coufine ourselves to his powers of 
argument; but we must recall, also, the nervous magnetism 
of his nature, and all the elements of his unrivalled action ; 
we must recall the quivering muscles, the tremulous lips, the 
cloud and the sunshine of his brow as his face was swept by 
the “shadowy gust” of passion; we must recall that noble 
form, now lifted to its majestic height and swayed by emotion, 
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like some grand oak with its branches rocking in the gale 
now bending with the pliancy of the willow, to the attitudes 
of eager persuasion and pathetic appeal, until it seemed as if 
** his very body thought ;” we must recall that glorious voice, 
now ciear and strong as an organ’s swell, now full and soft as, 
woman’s gentlest speech, while every word was wrapped and 
penetrated by a tone like the rich crash of stricken silver— 
the tremulous agitation ofa deep and full emotion. We must 
recall all these physical gifts, as well as his intellectual en- 
dowments, if we would realize the power of his oratory in the 
day of its strength and in the hour of its inspiration, when it 
was borne forward on some wave of thought, which, reaching 
deeper and rising higher than its fellows, gathered energy and 
power as it rose, flashed with a snowy crest of gorgeous 
language, and broke in a glorious burst of eloquence, which 
swept all lighter objects from its path, and thundered against 
the bulwarks of the stoutest opposition, and hotly wrestled for 
the mastery, and tried all the strength of its material. But 
though his conceptions were bold, his thoughts earnest and 
vigorous, and his language passionate and almost impetuous, 
he never, for a moment, lost the beauty and the grace of a 
courteous, frank, and generous nature. And now, in the 
solemn chamber of death, what generous hegrt will remember 
aught but his great gifts and his noble services, what voice 
will not be lifted to crown him with the State’s honor and af- 
fection, and to ask for peace and blessing upon his name and 
memory ? 





ART. VIL—THE DANCE, 


1. The Art of Dancing, Historically Illustrated, to which is added a few Hints on 
Etiquette ; also, the Figures and Music, und necessary Instruction for the Per- 
formance of the most Modern and Approved Dances, as executed at the Private 
Academies of the Author. By Epwarp Ferrero. New-York. 1859. 


2. Ap Essay on Dancing. By J. Townitxy Crane, A.M. 18657. 


8. Modern Dancing. By the Rey. 8. P. Wurrren, of the Tennessee Conference. 


‘‘A Time to dance.” To dance or not to dance, that is the ques- 
tion! We are in the middle of the life season of the Springs and 
the watering-places, where the votaries of pleasure and the seekers 
of health and recreation congregate, and by night and by day are 
heard the gay notes of the viol blending in the full orchestra of lute, 
and drum, and tambourine ; and delicious melody swells through halls 
in which flash a thousand lights, and where beautiful forms and fair 
faces, and exquisite laces, embroideries, and muslins, blend fairy-like 
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in the inextricable mazes of the dance, “and all goes merry as the 
marriage bell.” 

“To dance or not to dance.”” Who for an instant, in the presence 
of all this enchantment, would deem that the question is still an un- 
settled one—or rather that it is one which a large portion of the 
Christian world has long since settled against the gay revellers, and 
that its excommunications are dealt unsparingly upon their head at 
every trip of their “fantastic toes.” Yet so it is, and how lightly 
has fallen the decree. Young children are here, and tender maids, 
and maids that are not so tender; widows, whose curls sit better than 
weeds, and widowers who are ever for “ putting the best foot fore- 
most ;” young men, and old men, and matrons, undergoing the trans- 
formations, drinking the exhilaration, and not seldom undergoing the 
penances of the dance! And we, who come from the far-off delta 
of the Mississippi, where the descendants of the Frank and the Cas- 
tilian, ever lively and agile, seizing upon the day, and thoughtless of 
the morrow, with eyes that speak love, and hearts that warm with 
sentiment, and feels that are as wings, and take them floating in 
gyrations through the air—recognize again the familiar scenes of our 
every-day life at home ; for never, in the spring-time or in autumn, or 
when the sultry sun shines or Boreas blows, is absent from the festive 
gatherings of our people, young or old, the measures of the quadrille, 
or the dizzy whirlings of the waltz. A time for dancing indeed ! 


“ Thou hast all seasons for thine own.” 


But we are not going to argue the moral and the religious question of 
dancing, or to give any opinion pro or con upon those points, though 
in candor we cannot but admit a kind of old Adamic propensity to 
peep in through the windows upon those festive nights in which we 
sometimes have company alittle graver than ourself; and if the truth 
must be toldy and the devil shamed, we have sometimes stood upon 
the threshold of the door, and, lured by the syren, have even entered 
it, and been pressed forward, and—and but let the music, and the 
floating drapery, and the flashing eyes, and poetic forms, be responsible 
for the rest! It may be very undignified, very ridiculous, very 
wrong, and we are inclined to think so ourself, after i is all over, 
but so it is, and we are a reprobate and a sinner, in this regard, but 
intend to reform. 

Still, if we argue not the moral and the religious question, We are 
going to tell the reader where the argument is to be found, much 
better presented than we could give it, and it is our purpose to ad- 
vise him or her to give to that argument its full weight. The second 
and third works which are named at the head of this article are 
carefully prepared essays, issued under the sanction of the Methodist 
Church, and presents the whole question in a nut-shell. ‘The first in 
the series will furnish us a history of the dance, which will be the 
main topic of the present paper. Before proceeding to that we give 
one extract from Dr. Whitten’s tract: 
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“Tt is contended that dancing is improving to the manners. This is an argu- 
ment met with everywhere; but it is a matter of astonishment that it should 
ever have been seriously used by any thinking man. A writer in the Spectator, 
after having given several objections to dancing as then practised, and as it now 
exists, uses the following language: ‘I am of opinion that so much of dancing, 
at least, as belongs to the behavior and a handsome carriage of the body, is 
extremely useful, if not absolutely necessary.’ Wonder what part of dancing 
the behavior and the carriage of the body constitute! There is no necessary 
connection between dancing and either of them. They may be connected, and 
they may exist separately. Dancing is found without either, among the Afri- 
eans and others ; and both are often found without being indebted to dancing for 
their existence. Indeed, manners necessary for any other place than the ball-room, 
can be acquired as well elsewhere; and as we have no use for ball-room eti- 
quette in common life, it is perfectly useless. And surely no one will contend 
that ball-rooms and dancing-schools are the secret depositories of good manners, 
whieh can be learned nowhere else. There is nothing in the simple act of 
dancing iikely to improve the manners.” 


Mr. Crane, in his protest against dancing, gives, among other 
reasons, the following : 

1. That balls and dancing parties frequently have a deleterious in- 
fluence upon the health. : 

2. That this “absurd art” is objectionable on account of the time 
wasted in acquiring and practising it. 

3. It is utterly inconsistent with the Christian profession. 

Let these go forth with their full weight, and also the following, 
which we extract from his work :* ‘ 


“The modern dance is regulated by the senseless whine of the violin, while 
that of the Hebrews was accompanied by a noble anthem of praise unto Him 
who had opened for them a path through the dark waters, and sent back the 
rolling sea upon the bands of the oppressor. The one was a solemn procession 
of those whom God had redeemed from death, moving in measured time and 
regular order, chanting to the sound of instruments of music; the other con- 
sists in unmeaning shufflings, scrapings, and twirlings, interspersed, now and 
then, with the affectionate clasp of a strange hand, in one description of dance, 
and with still more affectionate embraces in another. The design of one per- 
formance was to offer thanksgiving, with the voice of melody; the object of the 
other may not be the same in all, and in some be indefinable, but, in most cases, 
it probably is merely to show off graces, real or imaginary, and lay trains for 








*In Perin’s “ History of the Waldenses,” the following unmeasured tirade is given from 
one of the ordinances: 

“A dance is the devil’s procession, and he that entereth into a dance, entereth into his 
possession. The devil is the guide to the middle and to the end of the dance. As many paces 
as a man maketh in dancing, so many paces doth he make to hell.” 

It then goes on to assert that we break our baptismal vow i dancing, “ for Dancing is the 
pomp of the devil, and he that danceth maintaineth his pomp and singeth his mass. For 
the woman that singeth in the dance is the prioress of the devil, and those that answer are 
his clerks, and the beholders are his parishioners, and the music are the bells, and the 
fiddlers are the ministers of the devil. For as when hogs are strayed, if the hogherd call 
one, all assemble together, so the devil calleth one woman to sing in the danee, or to play 
on some instrament, and presently all the dancers gather together. 

“ It often happens that dancers spread out and extend their arms in order to give greater 
energy to their performance, by which stretching out of the arms in thix profane amuse- 
ment, they display a manifest disregard of the holy crucifix, the figure. whereof they so ir- 
reverently imitate.’ The lifting of the head and voice are, in like manner. construed into 
acts of undesigned, but, nevertheless, most impious parody ; and he finishes his exordium by 
a warning, peculiarly terrible to the class of male and female dandies, that the more curi- 
ous and vain their attire at these indecorous exhibitions, the more conspicuous will be the 
deformity and rudity of their appearance ‘ at the day of judgment.’ ” 
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flirtation. Therefore we perceive that this Israclitish festival bears about the 
same relation to the dances of our times, that the eucharist bears to the orgies 
of the inebriate. Religious’ processions give no countenance to the irrational 
caperings and curvetings of modern belles and beaux. 

“We object to the dance, because a wanton waste of the means of doing good 
is a positive sin; and dancing leads to unnecessary expenditure. The dance, 
and the ultras of dress and fashion, are sworn companions. In most cases a 
marked influence will be exerted in this respect. Many will be tempted to dress 
above their means, and thus add dishonesty to dissipation. The young gentle- 
men must have finer coats, and more rakish, jaunty hats, than before ; and the 
ladies will covet all the splendors of ruffles, trinkets, and feathers. And, now 
and then, the parental purse must yawn to pay for a new dress, to be worn at 
the ball, but which is too short at each end to be called modest or decent any- 
where else.” 


To the /ustory of dancing, however. 

During the reign of Tiberius, in consequence of their licentious- 
ness, all the dancing teachers were expelled from Rome by the 
senate, and Cicero reproaching Galbinus for dancing said, ‘‘ He is 
not a sober man that danceth!” Domitian excluded senators from 
their seats who indulged the pastime. On the other hand, Socrates 
took lessons from Aspasia, and when the young men laughed at him, 
claimed the exercise as necessary to his health. (We have seen aged 
men and women on the floor in Louisiana. On one occasion, in our 
presence, near Baton Rouge, Col. H. celebrated his fiftieth marriage 
anniversary, standing with his wife in the dance with his children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, Henry Clay being present 
and enjoying the sport, aged seventy years.) Cato, of rigorous 
manners, danced after his sixtieth year, and old Burton, in his “ Mel- 
ancholy,” considered dancing “a lawful and honest recreation.” 
Plutarch is to the same effeet, and Lucian commends its “ comely 
gestures, equally affecting the ears, eyes, and soul.” Addison says, 
“It is for the advancement of the pleasure that we receive, in being 
agreeable in ordinary life, that one would wish that dancing were 
generally understood as conducive as it really is to a proper deport- 
ment in matters that appear the most remote from it.” Locke adds: 
“T think they [children] should be taught to dance as soon as they 
are capable of learning it, for though this consists only in outward 
gracefulness of motion, yet I know not how it gives children manly 
thoughts and carriage, more than anything.” 

Dancing is of extreme antiquity in all nations. It was found in 
Africa and America. Its invention is attributed by the poets to 
Minerva, who, after the defeat of the giants, danced for joy. The 
Pyrrhic, or armed dance, was supposed the earliest, being invented 
to amuse the infant Jupiter. The dance was an early religious ex- 
ercise of the Hebrews. ‘Thus King David danced before his people. 
The women danced to Moses’ ode. There were dancing halls in the 
temples of Jerusalem, ete. The prodigal son heard music and dan- 
cing at his father’s house. Numa instituted the Salic dance. Ly- 
curgus compelled instruction in the dance at Sparta—but the youth 
danced naked (some inodern belles are for adopting the lesson), ‘‘ pub- 
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lie chastity being their veil.” The Romans introduced voluptuous- 
ness, and the dances of Bacchus were mere orgies. Their hymenial 
dance was, however, very beautiful. They had a funeral dance 
also. 

But the number of ancient dances is infinite. Plato reduces 
them to three classes : 

1. The military dance, intended to make the body robust. 

2. The domestic dance, for relaxation and amusement. 

3. Religious or mediatorial dances. 

The Pyrrhic dance is thus described by Ferrero: 


“The Enoplian or Pyrrhic was danced by young men armed cap-d-pie, who ex- 
ecuted, to the sound of the flute, all the proper movements either for attack or 
defence. It was composed of four parts. The first, called the Podism, or foot- 
ing, consisting in a quick, shifting motion of the feet, such as was necessary for 
overtaking a flying enemy, or for getting away from him when an overmatch. 
The second, the Xiphism, a kind of mock fight, in which the dancers imitated 
all the motions of combatants, aiming a stroke, darting a javelin, or dexterously 
parrying or avoiding a blow or thrust. The third part, called the Homos, con- 
sisting in very high leaps or vaultings, which the dancers frequently repeated the 
better to accustom themselves occasionally to leap over aditch, or spring over a 
wall. The Tetracomos, or fourth and last part, was a square figure, executed by 
slow and majestic movements ; but it is uncertain whether this was everywhere 
executed in the same manner.” 


The funeral dance is here presented : 


“A man experienced in the art of mimicing the air, gait, and manners of 
others, was appointed to precede the hearse, dressed in the clothes of the de- 
ceased, and the face covered with a mask, representing the perfect likeness of 
the former. To the sound of agrave and solemn symphony, performed durin 
the funeral procession, he represented in his dance the most striking and not 
actions by which the deceased had in his lifetime distinguished himself.” 


The Greeks carried the dance to great perfection, and the early 
Christians imitated them. They instituted religious dances for Sun- 
days and festivals at which the church service was sung. Even the 
clergy were performers. Every church had its dancing ground set 
aside, and, as late as 1682, Father Menestrier says, “‘ the canons of 
several churches used to take by the hands the chorister boys and 
dance in the chancels, singing hymns and psalms in thanksgiving.” 
Mohammed introduced the same custom. As late as Queen Eliza- 
beth it is said by a French author : 


« At their retuen from Scotland, the constable of Montmorency, with the grand 
prior of France, paid their respects to the queen of England. Her majesty 
treated them at supper, after which was performed a ballet or dance by the ladies 
of herhousehold. They represented the virgins mentioned in the Gospel, some 
having their lamps well trimmed and burning, the others without oil or light, and 
begging both ofthe former. The lamps were of silver, curiously wrought. The 
ladies were very handsome and well bred. They took us, Frenchmen, to dance 
with them. The queen also danced with avery good grace.” 


These religious dances very soon degenerated, and were from time 
to time abolished in almost all countries. 
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The ballet was introduced by the Greeks and imitated by the 
Romans, and dealt with heroic and historical subjects. According 
to Lucian, a ballet-master should be possessed of universal knowledge. 
After the revival of the arts— 


“ The origin of the ballet,” says an English author, ‘ must be sought in those 
gorgeous spectacles of the Italian courts, to which, as society advanced in civil- 
ization, the more dangerous amusements of the tournaments were compelled to 
give place. An approach to these magnificent diversions may be traced in some 
of the recreations which are recorded as having distinguished the interview of 
the two monarchs in the field of the cloth of gold; but it is to the rext century 
that we must refer for those splendid pomps which formed the delight and ex- 
haasted the resources of the courts of Tuscany and Lorraine. The actors were 
all of princely rank, and the memory of these pageants, both at Florence and 
ag has been faithfully preserved to us by the etchings of Della Bella and 

allot.” 


The reign of the ballet all over Europe commenced in the 
eighteenth century, inaugurated by Noverre, whom Garrick called 
the Shakespeare of the dance. He taught it in all of the great 
cities. The gorgeous Louis XIV. gave at his palace a féte, to which 
the world has scarcely afforded a parallel of pomp and splendor : 


“ The lists were held in a grove in. which the grand avenues terminated, be- 
tween high palisades, with four porticoes of the height of thirty-five feet, orna- 
mented with numerous festoons, enriched with gold and divers paintings, with 
his majesty’s arms. 


“The ladies were seated beneath triumphal arches which decorated the sides. 
The king, wearing the costume of Roger, and quite covered with diamonds, made 
his entrance, preceded by the heralds, pages, equerries, all richly equipped, and 
followed by cavaliers, who were to contend for the prizes. After the cavalcade, 
followed a colossal chariot representing the sun surrounded by the ages of gold, 
silver, iron, and brass, the seasons, hours, etc. 


“The most important of these mythological personages came by turns to re- 
cite to the queens, verses which the President de Persigny and Benserade had 
composed ; then the courses began. The king was constantly victorious. Night 
came, the tables were spread by the divinities which had surrounded the car of 
the sun; Panand Diana advanced on a mountain moved by secret springs, de- 
scending from it, and caused to be served a splendid and exquisite collation. Be- 
hind the tables, on a theatre erected for that purpose, musicians executed sym- 
phonies during the repast. 


“The sports of the second day passed in other groves, prepared as if by en- 
chantment; and at night a new comedy by Moliére, called the ‘ Princess 
d'Elide,’ was enacted. 


“The third day was spent in running /es testes, when the king, as usual, carried 
off the prize ; in the evening the entertainment closed with an opera called ‘ La 
Snape de l'Amour,’ in which the king and ladies of the court performed a 
ballet. 

“ There is yet preserved in the library in Versailles, a volume in which all the 
dresses and trappings employed at this ceremonial are faithfully portrayed, and to 
add to its value, it contains the portraits of all the chief nobility of the court of 
France, who were actors, as well as their sovereign, in this mimic splendor.” 


Dancing is of early origin in England, and even in the times of 
the Britons was in vogue in the graveyards on Sundays. ‘The Alle- 
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mand, the Jig, the Minuet, and Hornpipe, are as old as Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. It is said by Selden: 


“ The Court of England is much altered. At a solemn dancing, first you had 
the grave measure ; than the ‘ Corantoe’ and the ‘ Galliard,’ and this kept up 
with ceremony, and at length the ‘Trenchmore’ and the ‘ Cushion Dance.’ 
Then all the company dances, lord and groom, lady and kitchenmaid ; no dis- 
tinction. So, in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity of state was kept 
up. In King James's time things were pretty well. But in King Charles's 
time there has been nothing but ‘ Trenchmore’ and the ‘ Cushion Dance,’ 
omnium gatherum, tolly-polly, hoite-cumtoite.” 


The “Cushion Dance’’ was in the nature of our “pond play,” in 
glorious vogue in the South, and hardly yet obsolete in the Creole 
parishes of Louisiana. It is thus described in an old work : 


’ “ Lady, dancing around with a cushion in her hand, stops and sings, ‘ This 
danee, it can no further go,’ ete. 

“ Musician. ‘I pray you, good miss, why say you so?” 

“ Maid. ‘ Because John Sanderson will not come to.’ 

“ Music. ‘He must come to, and he shall come to; and he must come to, 
whether he will or no.’ . 

“ Cushion is then laid down before one of the ‘ boys,’ on which she kneels, 
and she kisses him, saying, ‘ Welcome, John Sanderson; welcome, welcome !’ 
Then both danee,’’ ete., ete. 


Now as to the May Dances in ‘* Merrie England” : 


“ On May morning, it was the custom of the inhabitants of London to adorn 
the outsides of their houses with branches of the white-thorn bushes, which 
thence acquired the appellation of May, and which it was the business of the 
apprentices and the servants, for some days before, to proeure. This, like the 
sacred mistletoe, it is searcely necessary to state, was, in its application, a prac- 
tice derived from the Druids, and adopted by the Saxons, whose passion for trees 
of every description indueed them to put them, or their branches, in every sit- 
uation in which they could with any propriety be placed, to imitate them in their 
architecture, and to make compositions of flowers and foliage the ornamental 
appendages of every part of their churches, ete., that would admit of decora- 
tion. 

“ The festival is more generally known in England, at present, by the title of 
Maying. In the morning, the youth of both sexes issue forth in quest of flow- 
ers, while care is laid aside, and joy and frolic prevail. Afterward, the flowers 
are strewn in front of the houses, and decorate the May-poles ereeted for the 
oceasion. Around these the domestics and peasantry dance, and the fairest of 
the girls is chosen May Queen, and crowned with a choice garland.” 


But we pass over the history of dancing in other European states, 
and will say nothing here of the ‘* Contre Dance,” the “‘ Chico,” 
‘* Fandango,” “ Bolero,’ ‘‘ Cachucha,”’ “ Zapateado,” ‘* Zorongo,” 
“ Trapola,”’ “ Tarantella,” etc., seeing that they are all described in 
Senor Ferrero’s book. 

And as to the American Indians. It is well known how the 
“‘ War Dance,” and the “ Peace Dance,” and the “ Scalp Dance,” 
and the ‘‘ Straw Dance,” are conducted in barbaric order. Nor will 
any need to be reminded of the ‘Green Corn,” the “ Bear” and 
‘* Buffalo,” and the “ Dog Dance” of our savage tribes. 
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Says our author, in relation to the progress of the dancing art in 
our civilized circles, and with this we conclude, referring the reader, 
for more, to his account of all the dances now in vogue in fashion- 
able saloons, for which he gives the full instructions, accompanied 
with about one hundred pages of Quadrille, Polka, and Mazurka 
Music : 


“ Dancing, considered as one of the arts, has never attained any eminence in 
America. The institution of the Grande Ballet is something almost unknown. 
The only approach to it was the introduction of La Sylphide and La Giselle, in 
both of which the renowned Elssler achieved many of her triumphs. 

“Tt should not be forgotten, however, that the first ballet .pera which ob- 
tained any success here was La Bayadére, in which the gracefu: Acgusta danced 
upward of a hundred successive nights to admiring audiences. 

“ Dancing, with us, is a recreation—a medium for the pleasant, social, inter- 
course of young persons, and an outlet for that natural exhilaration of spirits 
which is peculiar to youth. 

“The performance of the dance at public assemblies in New-York, a few 
years since, was essentially different from what it is at present. The time-hon- 
ored ‘ Quadrile’ formed the staple of the evening's entertainment. The 
figures were almost invariably the same, consisting of Right and left—balance— 
ladies chain—cross over and back-—forward two—balance. Occasionally it was 
varied by what are called the ‘Basket Dance’ and the ‘ Visitor,’ or the plain 
‘ Waltz,’ now almost excluded from our fashionable assemblies, and the ball 
concluded with the ‘ Virginia Reel.’ 

“ Each dancer, while in the performance of the quadrille, considered it a duty 
to execute a series of vaults and gyrations, apparently emulous of illustrating 
the motto of Cicero: ‘Action—action—action.’ 

“ The complete destitution of grace, the utter disregard of musical time on 
the part of some, and the intense ambition of others to outrival their assuciates 
in extraordinary displays of agility, were subjects of remark to those of any 
refinement of taste; but all this has passed away or is confined to peculiar 
localities. 

“In some parts of the country, however, and particularly in the rural dis_ 
tricts, dancing still maintains in the time-honored form of the old-fashioned 
quadrille, and the antiquated waltz. 

“Tt is among our most pleasant reminiscences that we recall our participation 
in a Long Island pic-nic a few summers since.” 





ART. VIIL—PICTORIAL LITERATURE. 


PICTURE-BOOKS are no new things. Primers, spelling-books, and 
other books intended for very small children, were always full of en- 
gravings. ‘These were intended to pave and make easy the way to 
learning. Moral suasion, cakes, candy, and niedals, have been of late 
years added as helps and lures in ascending the hill of science. But 
all in vain—‘‘ It’s a hard road to travel.’’ Better tell the child so at 
once. Better tell him that throughout life he will have to encounter 
and overcome difficulties, and the sooner he begins the better. ‘Tell 
him, at once, that there is no merit in doing what is easy and agree- 
able ; but that all that is noble, honorable, distinguished, and Chris- 
tian-like in life, consists in self-restraint, self-denial and self-command : 
in doing that which passion, appetite, and propensity, incline us not 
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to do, but which stern duty requires that we should do, and tell him, 
by way of encouragement, if you choose, that it will be pleasing 
hereafter to look back on the hard tasks which he has performed, and 
the many difficulties which he has surmounted. But, more majorum, 
always carry the hickory into the school-room, instead of cakes, 
candy, and picture-books. Children, from one to three years of age, 
learn the meaning of thousands of abstract terms, without the aid of 
pictures, or of sensible objects to explain them. Except the names 
of sensible objects, which can be seen, felt, heard, smelled, or tasted, 
the rest of language is composed of words of which there can be no 
pictures. Since, then, in early infancy, children can learn language, 
which consists chiefly of abstract terms, without pictures to aid 
them, they certainly do not need pictures afterward. Engravings 
should be banished from school-books, and confined to books intended 
for recreation and amusement during the holidays. We repeat, there 
is no easy way to learning, and the sooner the teacher and the scholar 
know this, the better. 

Of course, we woald not banish plates and engravings from works 
on natural history, anatomy, surgery, engineering, &c. In those de- 
partments of knowledge, plates are necessary to convey accurate 
ideas. 

Pictures need to be confined pretty much to children’s books. Of 
late years, the land is flooded with pictorial reviews, pictorial novels, 
histories, travels, &c., but far the most common and profitable use of 
this upstart pictorial literature, is the pictorial newspaper: crowded 
to repletion with pictures of celebrated murderers, rogues, incendi- 
aries, pickpockets, pirates, specufators, gamblers, duellists, and every 
sort of human criminal and human humbug. Whenever the crime 
has been exceedingly shocking and revolting, we are treated to 
a picture, real or imaginary, of all the details of its perpetration. In 
violation of the rules of art, these picture periodicals commit murder, 
and all the other horrible crimes, on the open stage, and in full view 
of the audience. Pictorial periodicals that succeed well, do so, by 
lending a darker hue to the calendar of crime. If this new literature 
were not coarse, vulgar, useless, and unmannerly, it would be 
adopted by the English Reviews, and the great political newspapers 
of England, such as the London ‘‘ Times,”’ and in America, by the 
** National Intelligencer,’ ‘‘ Charleston Mercury,” “ Boston Post,” 
and such like respectable prints. But no respectable review, nor 
respectable religious or political paper, has adopted it. At the 
South, we believe, there is not enough vitiated and debauched public 
taste, to sustain a single print of the kind. North or South, we never 
saw a pictorial newspaper admitted to the files of the reading room, 
in a respectable hotel ; nor do we recollect ever having seen a gen- 
tleman reading in public a picture book or paper. We did hear of 
an instance of a gentleman being caught in the fact of quite a serio- 
comic character. A gentleman, sitting by a friend in a railroad car, 
remarked; “ Yonder ’s the man, I’m sure, that stole my handker- 
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chief.” “ Why, I did not know your handkerchief had been stolen.” 
“Yes; I had it when I got to the cars, but there was a large 
crowd pressing me on all sides, outside and in the cars, and soon 
after I sat down, I discovered it was gone. Now, I have been watch- 
ing that fellow: He first pulled out of his great-coat pocket a picture 
review, read a little of it, looked at all the pictures, and put it back 
in his pocket. He then took out a newspaper, full of the most enor- 
mous engravings, looked at the pictures, read a little, and put that 
back, and now he is busy looking at a third of those vulgar papers. 
Now, a man who has so little shame or delicacy as to do this in 
public, wouldn’t hesitate to steal a handkerchief.” ‘ Well, sir, I 
admit you have strong grounds for your suspicions : but you’re mis- 
taken this time. I know the gentleman, and will call him and in- 
trodnce him to you. My friend, Mr. Johnson: Mr. Brown. Mr. 
Johnson has lost his handkerchief, and thinks you are the man who 
stole it.” ‘‘ Ay! What have I done, or what is there in my looks, 
to make him think so?” “ Why he makes out a right strong case ; 
although I have assured him that, spite of appearances, he was mis- 
taken, for that I knew you well.” ‘* Well, well! I want to know 
why he did suspect me?” ‘ Why, he says he has seen you reading 
one pictorial pamphlet, and three picture papers, since you got into 
the cars; and be thinks a man that would do that, would steal a 
handkerchief.”” “ Well, you know the children expect presents when 
we return from town. So I bought the pamphlet and newspapers 
for them, and put them in one pocket, and to preserve balance, filled 
the other with cakesand candy. I was getting hungry and should 
have soon set in upon the gingerbread ; which, I suppose, would have 
increased your friend’s suspicions. I read the papers and examined 
the pictures, not only to kill time, but to enable me readily to explain 
them to the children.” ‘* Your defence is perfectly satisfactory : but 
beware hereafter how you read pictorial literature in public.” 

Althougly there is not enough of literary stupidity and ignorance, 
of prurient curiosity and depraved taste, to support at the South, 
this class of periodicals, yet Northern papers of this character, cheap 
as they are contemptible, insinuate themselves, like the frogs of 
Egypt, into every hole and corner of our section. Do respectable 
people consider how much they injure the morals, the minds, and the 
taste of their families, by introducing this useless, senseless, noxious 
stuff into their houses? What opinion would a stranger form of a ~ 
young gentleman or young lady, whom he detected reading a pictorial 
magazine? Could any decent person consider a family respectable, 
whose parlor tables are strewed with illustrated novels, reviews, 
and newspapers, instead of being adorned by elegant editions of 
Shakespeare, Burns, Byron, Milton, and the British reviews? Coarse 
engravings and illustrated novels are suited only for the restaurant 
and barber’s shop. 

This vulgar literature carries off millions of dollars annually from 
the South, to find clothes and encourage our enemies at the North, 
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We never take the “‘ North American Review,” or any decent peri- 
odical from the North, but only what is low, vulgar and stupid. 
What must they think of our gentility, low tastes, and ignorance? 
We would build up a moral and intellectual periodical literature at 
the South, equal to any in the world, if we would cease for a single 
year buying what is base and vile from the North, and apply what 
we thus saved, in encouraging Southern prints. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor, honest, ingenious, men and women at the North, 
are supported by our contributions to her literature. An equal num- 
ber of the poor at the South are cheated and defrauded of their rights 
by the preference we give to the North. 





ART. IX.—PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS AND SOCIAL ENJOYMENTS. 


THe many murders perpetrated by the travelling circus, and 
especially one recently of a most worthy and valuable citizen, a 
friend and neighbor of ours, has aroused our attention to the subjects 
of public gatherings and public amusements of all kinds. Man is, by 
nature, so eminently social in feeling, wants, and habits, that fre- 
quent public meetings are essential to his happiness, to his security— 
nay, to his very existence. The celebration of religious worship, 
the enacting and administering law, the conducting government, the 
erection of great private buildings, and public improvements, the 
drilling of armies, and hundreds of other causes and occasions, neces- 
sitate and beget large collections of the people. Nothing so much 
conduces to beget kind, benevolent, and philanthropic feelings and 
conduct—nothing so advances moral, intellectual, and utilitarian 
progress and improvements, as these gatherings and social meetings, 
when brought together for good objects and purposes, and subjected 
to proper regulations, restraints, and discipline. The pleasure of so- 
cial intercourse, up to a certain undefined and undefinable point, is 
eminently promotive of virtue; beyond that point it becomes the 
fruitful parent of dissipation, vice, and crime. It has been truly 
said, a crowd of philosophers is but a mob. Men collected together 
in large numbers, unless rigorously supervised and governed, become 
mad and drunk with excitement, lose their reason and self-control, 
and zealously aid in perpetrating deeds of violence and crime, which, 
as individuals, they would shudder at the mere mention of. 

Thousands of ‘persons collected together at villages and county 
court-houses, to attend circuses, without a police to preserve order, 
to suppress riots, or prevent crime, and with all the means, appli- 
ances, ‘and seductions, to immorality and dissipation of every kind, 
must tend to debauch and deprave the public taste, and to beget vi- 
cious habits. The circus performances are fit amusements for only 
children and negroes. The indecent dress and course actien and at- 
titudes of the performers, male and female, the obscene jests of the 
clown, and the vulgar songs and dances of men who have debased 
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themselves by assuming the appearance, and playing the part of the 
negro, make the tout ensemble more loathsome and disgusting than the 
Pyrrhic dances and other orgies of Baechus. 

Herodotus informs us that a sense of religion filled the spectators 
of those orgies, and that no obscene thoughts or feelings were excited 
by a spectacle which, withont the chastening influence of a pious 
superstition, would have been extremely demoralizing. No such 
plea or palliation can be put in to excuse or justify the circus. 
It has no hidden, typical, or mythical meaning. Its grossness and 
vulgarity are intended to gratify the vulgar appetite for what is gross 
and vulgar, and to whet and strengthen that appetite by the food 
which it administers. We censure the carnival and other holidays 
and festivals of the Italian Roman church, but we know not how far 
the influence of religion may purify what to us seems criminal. 

Let us get rid of the travelling circus ere we condemn the orgies 
of Bacchus, or censure the Venetian carnival. 

The ancient pagans celebrated the worship of the gods with sacri- 
fices, feasting, drinking, songs andjdances. ‘The Jewish priests, too, 
feasted on a part of the sacrifice, and danced and sang in praise of 
God. The festival and holidays of the Catholic church find author- 
ity in the text of Scripture, and in the theocratic customs, cere- 
monies, and institutions of the Jews. It is a libel on the old church 
which has handed down to all of us great part of our religion, to 
charge it with borrowing from the heathen. ‘The institutions and the 
religion of the Jews are much the oldest of which we have any his- 
toric account, and it is fair to presame that the heathen borrowed 
from them—not they from the heathen. Indeed, the great truth 
seems to have been generally revealed to mankind, that when great num- 
bers assemble together without rule, order, or discipline, religion 
must preside, or anarchy and crime will rule supreme. We open 
the meetings of legislative bodies and political conventions with 
prayer. Nowhere is prayer more needed, and, probably, nowhere is 
prayer more efficacious. We know that the legislative halls of 
France degenerated into dens of bloodthirsty beasts and demons, 
when religion was banished and infidelity enthroned. Our legisla- 
tive halls and political conventions present occasional scenes of dis- 
order. What would they be without religion? Before we are much 
older as a nation we may find, to our cost, that religion is nota 
mere matter of moonshine, with which government has nothing to 
do, but that it is the essence of all governments, and when not duly 
blended with national institutions, governments must go to wreck, 
amid blood and crime and carnage. It is the unconscious feeling of 
religion that sustains all kinds of government, that preserves order, 
and that binds society together. 

On no occasion is the influence of religion so much needed as 
when men assemble together for amusement. The ancient pagans 
understood this, and the Catholic church understands it. With 
them public amusements have ever been religious holidays and fes- 
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tivals. The same state of things is rapidly and insensibly growing up 
at the South. For social enjoyment, men resort to church, to con- 
ventions, to protracted meetings, to synods, and camp-meetings, in- 
stead of to the race-field, the fox-hunt, and gambling-house. Man’s 
social wants and cravings must be gratifled in some way. It is only 
safe to gratify them, when religion presides and regulates, restrains 
excess, and prevents crime. Within the last forty years the South 
has become dotted all over with Christian churches; and a purer 
morality, a better economy, increased wealth, and a larger charity, 
everywhere attest their presence. Men will have social enjoyments, 
and if religious meetings and associations are denied to them, they 
will be sure to indulge in public amusements, which, beginning in 
dissipation, end in crime. The transition from worldly to religious 
assemblages is easy and natural. How quietly, insensibly, and gene- 
rally, have ladies’ fairs taken the place of balls and barbecues. Young 
people are as much amused in the former as ever they were at the 
latter, are as much refined by the associations with which they meet, 
and in far less danger of ranning into dissipation. Solomon said 
there was a time for all things. Surely there are many times, places, 
and occasions, for social enjoymeut with men, however religious, and 
their presence would not repulse the worldly-minded, while it is sure 
to restrain them from vicious excess, 

This subject of combining religion with social amusement is ex- 
ercising the minds of the learned and pious protestants of Europe 
and America, especially as to the manner of observing the Sabbath. 
Many contend that the true Christian Sabbath is a day to be de- 
voted partly to innocent amusement, and not wholly to religious 
celebration, and to religious thought, reading, devotion, and prayer. 
We will not undertake to determine the merits of the controversy 
that is waging on this very interesting subject. Our purpose is suffi- 
ciently subserved by showing that the subject of combining social en- 
joyment with religious rites and observauces, is eliciting the serious 
consideration of the learned and _the pious. 

We should banish the circus; but unless the religious world be- 
stirs itself to get up some innocent public amusement in its stead, the 
irreligious world will be sure to supply its place by something 
equally objectionable. The circus, with its numerous camp follow- 
ers, teamsters, performers, musicians, &c., consists usually of about 
a hundred able-bodied, well-drilled men, banded together by secret 
signs, and watchwords. They are, for the time, the masters of 
every Southern village they enter. A sort of Grecian horse, or John 
Brown’s raid, invading us from the North. Their course is marked 
by riots, bloodshed, and murder. They are the especial favorites of 
the negroes, and that they corrupt them, and render them dissatisfied 
and insubordinate, there can be no doubt. A large number of the 
men are mere vagrants and vagabonds, without home or calling, and 
desperate in their circumstances, like the followers of John Brown. 
Such men afford the very material for the nucleus around which ne- 
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gro insurrection might rally. Travelling through the South, and 
always on intimate terms with the slaves, they might readily com- 
bine the slaves of extensive sections to unite in a simultaneous 
rising, and do much mischief before they were subdued. 

Besides, these circus Yankees carry off annually hundreds of 
thousands of dollars from the South, and give us nothing in return 
but vitiated morals and broken heads. Their hatred of us is intense, 
as the frequent murders which they commit prove. They are bold, 
but abandoned characters (very generally) ready to perpetrate crime 
in every form, and rendering Southern society insecure by their pres- 
ence, They should be expelled from our territory, and never be 
permitted to return. 

Yankees infest and prey upon us in every form, and no legislation 
is resorted to correct the evil. Yankee professors, teachers, pedlers, 
showmen, and drummers—Yankee books, reviews, newspapers, and 
worthless manufactures, flood the land, while Yankee vessels besiege 
and blockade us by water. We talk of disunion, while we en- 
courage intercourse with them. Disunion is inevitable. It may 
occur in a year, or it may, by possibility, be postponed. We are not 
accustomed to walk alone. We depend on the Yankees for almost 
everything, The shock of disunion will be terrible and disastrous, 
merely because we have not begun gradually to take care of ourselves ; 
because we have not learned to supply the ordinary necessaries of life 
within ourselves. We should have been practising non-intercourse 
for the last ten years, in order to prepare for disunion. Our troops 
during the Revolution suffered for the necessaries of life, because of 
the want of American manufactures. In the South there was ten 
times as much manufactured then as now. Since we can recollect, 
any Southern farm was a little world within itself. Cotton, wool, 
hemp, and flax, were reared, andspun, and worn. Leather was tanned, 
and shoes made on each farm. Now, the very negro women know 
net how to sew, or spin, or weave. When we insist on religion as 
a necessary part of government ; when we contend for religious cere- 
monies and observances, let no man say he thinks it a mere conven- 
tional, man-formed institutional thing. We are no materialist. We 
believe in what we cannot understand. We cannot catch, de- 
tect, analyze, and explain, the electric spark—yet we doubt not its 
potency. We cannot exactly comprehend what this thing religion 
is—yet we see that in all ages, and in all countries, it has been more 
potent to govern and direct the conduct of men than all other mo- 
tives. We see not why, for two hundred years the Christians should 
have sacrificed wealth, happiness, and well-being, to prosecute the 
crusades. Yet we cannot ignore religion, the impelling power, as a 
reality. There is something else in the world besides cotton factories 
and steam engines. ‘There are moral forces that influence and con- 
trol the conduct of men, ten times as much as mean, selfish utilitarian 
motives. These moral forces are from God. We cannot understand 
them, yet we believe in them, With all our pride, which looks upon a 
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Locke, a Newton, a Voltaire, a Rousseau, a Jefferson, a Franklin, as 
mere ignorant and contemptible worms—with all our personal, 
hereditary, scholastic, and historic pride, which looks down upon these 
featherless bipeds as contemptible creatures—we cannot but believe 
that they were made, suffered to exist, for some wise and benevolent 
purpose. Much as we detest Jefferson, and Voltaire, and Rousseau, and 
Locke, yet we believe that ultimately their pedantry, infidelity, and 
charlatanism, will redound to human well-being. 

The Roman empire, in its most debauched and basest times, never 
sunk half so low in venality, corruption, and vulgarity, as our 
federal government has sunk. We, of the South, had better prepare 
for that disunion which is inevitable. 

In these stirring and criminal times, it is impossible for an honest 
man to write without alluding to public events that are transpiring 
around us. 





ART. X.—MODERN SOCIOLOGICAL FICTION.* 


Ovx fiction-monger propensities of a century or two ago, contented 
themselves with treating the domestic moralities of life. Individuali- 
ties were their highest game. The whole class of writers of light 
literature, indeed, from the light-armed skirmishers of the ‘“‘ Spectator ” 
to the ponderous artillerymen of the Jobnsonian school, timid, pen- 
sion-stricken, and possessed of no greater range of ideas than the nar- 
row and almost purely classical training of their age afforded, left 
matters of state to ministers of state, and humbly addressed themselves 
to the task of making good young men of the ‘‘ bucks about town,” and 
visiting upon some of the more glaring absurdities of fashion a light 
raillery or soporific homily. Doubtless the change, at least so far as re- 
lates to English literature, is partly, perhaps chiefly, to be attributed to 
the increased freedom of the press, of which one effect indubitably is to 
diffuse throughout society a lively interest in social and political 
discussions. But no matter what gave birth to it; call it an ephe- 
meral phenomenon, or hail it as the ripe and normal fruit of time— 
we, the nineteenth century, have lived toa new erain fiction! Per- 
haps we are a |ittle too arrogant in our assumptions of wisdom ; per- 
haps those who go about mourning and wondering over the degene- 
racy of modern literature, and avowing the sterility, the parsimony 
of nature in our day, croak sagely. We do not deny it may be so, 
but one thing we will assert—mankind are with us. This new litera- 
ture is a true exponent of humanity as it is. Would not our litera- 
ture soon cease to ponder those mighty themes which lie at the basis 
of society, were there not, throughout its mass, thousands of insatiate 
readers, of all ranks and callings, fully competent to feel a deep in- 
terest in them ? 





* The author of this article has not furnished us with his place of residence. We shall be 
glad to receive other contributions from him.—Epb. 
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Johnson, Fielding, Smollett, Radcliffe—oh! yes, they were great 
fellows, and we do read them alittle now and then, in order the more 
hugely to appreciate and enjoy the Brontes, and Dickens, and Col- 
lins. But the simple truth is, that the insignificant themes, gross 
sentiments, paltry incident, coarse feeling, which once delighted the 
readers of the “ Spectator” and ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’’ now no longer 
deeply interest, scarcely amuse. Our generation has handed over 
Smollett to its boys; manhood, when it reads novels, can be satisfied 
with nothing short of Goethe or Richter, or some other modern mas- 
ter-spirit. 

But this new literature, at once the cause and effect, the parent 
and child of a new humanity—has it stopped with the individual ? 
Having nourished juster sentiments, a more large and humane philos- 
ophy, better vigws of society and its duties and rights, has it been 
satisfied to rest here? Are there no visible, tangible, appreciable re- 
sults? Let the political movements of the century answer. Some 
clarion voice, move stirring than fine-spun discussions of the rights of 
man, has awakened Germany and Hungary and Russia, and faintly 
reached even the oblivious ear of superannuated, palsied Italy, hebe- 
tated with chronic misrule! Was it Sue or the politicians that had 
most credit, or discredit, in bringing about the French revolution of 
"48? To whom does England owe the reformation—we had almost 
said the destruction—of the'old, oblivious court—well named 
chaneery? Surely the case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, so graphically 
reperted in Bleak House, had more weight and a more wide-spread 
influence than all the thunder of Brougham. 

Some too conservative thinkers deprecate the increasing power 
and influence of this new estate, in the realms of Christendom. 
They fear its revolutionary tendencies ; its appeals to the passions of 
a class of people, too much disposed to be ruled by passion ; and it 
is objected, that many writers of popular fiction, by the extravagance 
of their Utopian views and the intemperance, the unfairness, and, un- 
fortunately, the eloquence and skilful sophistry, they employ in their 
advocacy, almost cancel the debt of gratitude due to the better sort. 
It is insisted, that the storming of the cireumlocution office and the 
slaughter of the Barnacles is but indifferent compensation to society, 
for the imperilling of the very foundations of society, through the 
extravagant and one-sided views of fictitious writers, of the negro- 
philist and chartist schools—the Browns, the Kingsleys, the Stowes. 
This is a plausible, but, we think, erroneous view of the matter. 
The same argument may be, and has been, urged against all advocacy, 
as well of the causes of individuals, in courts of justice, as of party 
measures in politics—and with the same success. Human intelli- 
gence has never yet, nor will ever, devise a better mode of discover- 
ing truth, than the analysis of conflicting opinions and statements. 
In order to attain to what is true, we must first learn what is un- 
true. Sociology has also its surds. Besides this, let us weigh well 
the eclectic doctrine, that no dogma, no sect, can rightly claim a mo- 
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nopoly of truth, and of none can utter falsity be predicted. Let us 
ponder this matter seriously, truism though it be, and be slow in 
sweeping condemnation. Let a book be as full of wild paradox, of 
transcendental flummery, as an Emersonian essay, yet if it be but 
striking and suggéstive, it should be gladly hailed, as an awkward 
but invaluable auxiliary of true knowledge. In this view of the 
question, is it so very certain that the world would be better off 
without the distorted truths to be found, in even the Mysteries of 
Paris? They at least serve to arouse to the contemplation of so- 
ciety many whose indolence or indifference would be proof against 
the unseductive pages of the blue-backed literature. What though 
the Utopian reveries of social astrologists and alchemists be unfulfil- 
led, and the philosopher’s stone of new-found liberty, equality, and 
fraternity—which is expected to turn, not worthless stores into gold, but 
fools into wise men—remains, happily for mankind, undiscovered ! 
In these wild, misdirected gropings, who can say what hidden affini- 
* ties may not be brought to light? How many material laws of 
inestimable benefit to mankind, were born of the insane search for the 
elixir of life! And is not astrology the parent of modern astronomy ? 
Surely the clear perception of error is the next step to the clear per- 
ception of truth. This consideration better enables us to appreciate 
the elequent appeal of Milton : 


“ Truth is mighty, and needs not the aid of policies and licensings to make 
her victorious ; these are the pitiful shifts of error against her power. Give her 
but room enough and bind her not when she sleeps,” ete. 


Let the wsthetical world be tolerant, then, of this class of litera- 
ture, as a class. Unterrified by the startling prevalence of disor- 
ganizing social theories, let it lift, with careful but.candid dis- 
crimination, the good from the bad, in each production. This large- 
minded eclecticism—the word is better than tolerance—is an easy 
matter to those who believe in the normal and inevitable progress, 
social and physical, of the human race. To those whose reason is 
calm in the sublime assurance, derived from a wide survey of the 
history of civilization, that confusion must and will, sooner or later, 
give way to order, it is not difficult to bear with dogmatic ultra- 
ism. Is it for such to be frightened at the mobocratic and agrarian 
tendencies of the age? It is natural that we should regret their ex- 
istence, and that we should do all in our power to prevent their in- 
crease, and, indeed, bind them up and rob them of their poison sac, 
so as to preclude the possibility of a dangerous exponential value in 
government arising out of them. Do this we must, or else seek 
a disagreeable resort to the only efficient counter irritant—mili- 
tary despotism. With this precaution, we can hail as potent allies 
of truth, as well the red republican as the most timid conservative, 
the advocate of an hereditary aristocracy, palisaded with primogeni- 
ture and entail, equally with the upholder of equality of property 
and station. Out of this conflict of extreme opinions, the truth 
will at last come forth victorious. 
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At the present time, ultraism in the advocacy of popular power, 
seems most to be feared in England and some points of this Union. 
That reaction against feudalism, which began with the first French 
Revolution, has rather increased than diminished in intensity, not- 
withstanding the many checks it has received. It was nothing else 
than the terror with which, in the revolution of ’48, the increasing 
strength of the socialists inspired the constitutional party, that im- 
pelled the despairing choice of despotism over anarchy. In England, 
the tide of popular power has been steadily onward. Up to the 
present time it has obtained no victory, over which the friends of 
national liberty throughout the world may not sincerely rejoice. At 
the very time when cries of @iscontent in the manufacturing towns 
were heard loudest, and when writers like Hunt engaged in repre- 
senting the condition of the people as being worse than at any period 
of their history, the liberal party could “boast of greater achieve- 
ments in their behalf, than they had dreamed of obtaining a half 
century before. ‘The corn laws had been abolished ; the criminal code, 
from being a disgrace to civilization, had, through the indomitable 
zeal of Samuel Romilly, become, to say the least, quite respectable. 
Taxation had, in a great measure, lost its aristocratic cast, while the 
basis of representation had become materially—perhaps sufficiently— 
widened, and the liberty of the press perfected, by a radical change 
in the law of libel. Nor can it be objected, that while the ma- 
chinery of society was thus improving, the people were sinking in 
material prosperity. On the contrary, at no time have they had 
greater reason to congratulate themselves on the score of physical 
comfort and well-being, than during the last half century. We refer 
those, who wish to investigate this subject, to the first volume of 
Macanlay’sgflistory of England. It is sufficient to say here, that 
it is clearly proved, to the satisfaction of every fair mind, that the 
condition of inmates of the very workhouses at the present time, is 
greatly superior to that of the able-bodied laborer of a century or two 
ago! Yet, the clamors of the masses are louder than they have ever 
been, in the most disastrous years of the most disastrous reign ! 

The truth is, that in Germany and France as well as in “England, 
and in the Eastern as well ag the Western hemisphere, there is a 
ferment in the minds of men, which is not to be explained by physical 
suffering. The agitation has reached individuals, who are far above 
the alleged offpressive operation of the laws of competition in trade. 
Nay, the very laberers who strike for higher wages, demonstrate the 
prosperity of their condition, in most instances, by the length of time 
they are énabled, by the aid of hoarded wages, to hold out against 
their employers. No, the phenomenon is physical. In the first 
French Revolution, it is true, actual oppression and unutterable 
misery cried out for redress, but not till this day has the abstract idea 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, taken a deep and wide hold of 
the popular sentiment. The rights of man, and the Declaration of 
Independence, at first a poetical sentiment, have received a most 
VOL. IV.—NO. Ul. 
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liberal construction and a startling application. In short, federalism, 
the extreme exponent of the idea of inequality, of individuality, 
having become /unctus officio, in the inevitable progress of our glorious 
race, we find ourselves at present entering a social phase as far from 
the truth as the old. In former times inequality was the idea that 
ruled in the arts, in philosophy, in science ; now, ali men are created 
free and equal. Education is our hobby, as inspiration was the 
hobby of our progenitors. 

The tendency, in past times, had been to undervalue the mass of 
mankind. A mark had been drawn between genius and mediocrity. 
On one side was genius, on the other not less degrees of genius, but 
blank negation of it. Ere the new era, with its astonishing strides in 
the industrial arts, had unlocked with the golden key of leisure, the 
mental stores of a vast number of men, whose unquickened talents 
would otherwise have been aborted by “ chill penury,” it was the 
general opinion that it was impossible that any single era could pro- 
duce more than one or two great intellects. Having, with heavy 
throes given birth to Homer, Nature, it was thought, needed rest and 
refreshment! Centuries must elapse before the advent of another 
aristos, and if the birth were in an age sufficiently remote, it was 
hard if signs and prodigies did not portend the event. How changed 
is all this now! We have become almost as incredulous of intel- 
lectual as physical giants. Homer is questioned now, as well as his 
bullies. Give us but dumb-bells and we ask Winship no odds! Is 
not Byron a plagiarist? Are you quite sure Fulton originated steam 
navigation? Nay, it was a Northman discovered America. Such 
is the popular phrase of the present civilization. Genius, from being 
deified, is beginning to glut the market. 

The truth is, our good lot blinds us. We have found @ purse, and 
straightway turn every stone we see. Humanity is, as yet, unduly 
elated with its new-found dignity, and counts a little largely, perhaps, 
on future crops of unaccredited heroes. Modern facilities for self- 
culture have presented us with so many surprising instances of great 
outcomes, in spite of apparent obstacles, than the too sanguine 
philanthropist is in danger of mistaking every particularly ungainly 
youth for a “mute inglorious” Miltgn. Hence the unwarrantable 
confidence in the capabilities of the millicn, which is spreading so 
rapidly. Education is expected to do everything. Crime is the 
result of unfavorable conditions, and we are gravely presented with 
schemes for its treatment, in insane hospitals! The difference be- 
tween a saint and a London resurrectionist, or East Indian thug, 
is simply one of condition. Boroboologha missions are fitted out for 
the moral elevation of Australian and troglodyte humanity, while 
the deluded abolitionist, ignoring the simian features of his favorite 
race, claims Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, for the Guinea 
negro. 

Truly we find ourselves in an age of extreme opinions. A hun- 
dred years ago, the divine right of kings was still strong in public 
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sentiment ; now our credulity is to be tasked with the divine birth- 
right of equality! Then the king could do no wrong ; now it is vox 
populi, vox Dei! But yet, croak not, O thou that pinest after the 
splendid miseries, the imposing follies of feudalism! Laugh if you 
will at the ’isms of modern fanaticism, bnt remember that. spiritualism 
is better than the Inquisition, and universal suffrage than the castle 
donjon. 

But is there no hope that radicalism will die naturally and 
quietly? Are Cesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte, the only anti- 
dotes? We cannot think it. Just as the idea of infinite disparity, 
in the natural capacities of men, perished simply because it had no 
foundation in truth, so the converse error of equality therein cannot 
long resist the ever-increasing development of anthropological science. 
It is no longer true that we must judge of the future by the past. 
When was there an age similar to tais? When was there an age 
when positivism usurped the throne of metaphysics and transcendent- 
alism before this? When before was the light of physical science 
brought to bear upon the genns homo? When before was the work- 
shop of the philosopher lined with craniological specimens, teaching 
the stunning truth that dominion is founded on something more 
stable than conquest or accident? What man who has the slightest 
pretensions to stience, dares, at this day, whine over the fate of the 
American or Australian aborigines? It is true that a few poets 
still amuse themselves with chronicles of savage heroism and pictures 
of happy savage life, but this antediluvian race will soon, like the 
races and manners they celebrate, follow the mastodon and the iguan- 
odon. A generation or two will, perhaps, elapse before the fossil 
remains of these dodo songsters, as well as of various other classes of 
sympathizers with inferior organisms—the emancipationists, the Lake 
school philanthropists and vegetarians—shall mark another step in 
cosmical development. I hope I shall not be understood as speaking 
disrespectfully of radicals. No man, however free from such shal- 
lowness, can do so without casting reflections upon his former self. 
Age alone can bring conservatism, and in this fact is our dependence. 
Man is an epitome of civilization, and what may be predicated of the 
one, is true of the other. 

The taunt of that transcendental radical, Emerson, is not alto- 
gether ridiculous: ** Our property is timid, our laws are timid, our 
cultivated classes are timid. Fear for ages has boded, and mowed, 
and gibbered, over government and property.” But ever since the 
first French revolution terrified the European monarciis into the holy 
alliance, this distrust has been growing. It was this which in 
England disgraced the cause of law and order, with the silly and 
weak prosecutions for libel, and which, in ’48, paralyzed the consti- 
tutional party in the unfortunate struggle for rational liberty in 
France, in Austria, in Prussia. They burned to be rid of the igno- 
rance and insolence and shiftless sloth of wornout feudalism, but 
preferred rather 
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“ To bear the ills they had, 
Than fly to others they knew not of.” 


They chose tyranny before anarchy, and an exclusive bigoted sys- 
tem of caste before democracy. It is not to be concealed that this 
wide-spread fear of radicalism has invaded the tranquillity of even 
our political and social institutions. Much of the best talent and 
patriotism of the country, “‘ sicklied o’er with the pale hue” of this 
distrust and numbed into listlessness, have resided more and more 
from an active participation in the affairs of the nation. A con- 
servative friend the other day read in our hearing the following ex- 
tract from the “‘ New-York Tribune,” enlarging as he did so on the 
immense circulation and influence of this paper: “ The land belongs 
to the race, and every individual has as much right to a proper por- 
tion of it, as he has to life itself. . . . We must restore to the 
people their rights to the individual possession of the soil. To this 
end, let it be enacted that from and after the fourth day of July, 
1860, no person shall be capable of holding, by purchase or in- 
heritance, in this State, any greater amount of land than is herein 
specified,” etc. 

The open and unambiguous advocacy of agrarianism, by a public 
journal, wielding the influence the “ Tribune ” does over thousands of 
fanatical voters, especially when taken in connection with the strikes 
and anti-rent riots, which are the legitimate fruit of that advocacy, is 
undeniably somewhat startling, but certainly neither these nor any 
other of the disorganizing demonstrations of the time, should be al- 
lowed to occasion serious disquietude. But be this as it may, any 
degree of optimism is better than that despairing mood, which has 
led so many good but morbidly inclined individuals to entertain 
feelings inimical to all forms of popular government. Even granting 
that “the wisdom, judgment, and experience of the past are threat- 
ened to be thrown down and trampled upon, in the wild, passionate 
struggle of the masses for party or agrarian ascendency,” the danger 
is far from being imminent. Among the informed few, civilization is 
more and more prized, in proportion as advancing science generates 
and diffuses new and more brilliant lights over the sweet harmonies 
and beautiful proportions of the ethnological and individual relations 
upon which it is founded ; to the many it cannot but be clear, when 
they are made to know that to those races which are capable of 
civilization, whether in the capacity of slaves or serfs or hired labor- 
ers, it is the lightener of labor and the cornucopia of material. com- 
forts. 

Is it feared that the temple of knowledge is a fortress inadequate 
to stem the torrent of agrarian, of red and black republican vandal- 
ism, which seems to menace civilization with a second overthrow ? 
Is it thought that philosophy and science are insufficient to cohere the 
discordant elements of modern society ? Let us not forget, then, that re- 
ligion, which was present and supervising and controlling at the birth of 
society, which nourished and guided it in infancy and through way- 
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ward youth, with maxims of morality beautifully adapted to each era 
of growth and development—let us remember that this mother of so- 
ciety, despite the furious attacks of those who strike at her because 
she is conservative, is not yet paralyzed, and still stands ready to do 
battle for law, justice, and morality. It has ever been the greatest 
temporal glory of religion to have been rightly considered in all 
ages, no matter what the creed in which it has been heralded to the 
world, the sustainer, par excellence, of government and property. 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cywsar’s,” ‘Thou shalt 
not steal,” ‘‘'Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” have ever 
been, in one or another form, her awful behests. In whatever par- 
ticular tenets religious creeds may differ, they all—Christian, Mo- 
hammedan, and Buddist—agree in this. The levellers, as a rule, 
have been the first to recognize this truth, and consequently are, 
nearly without exception, either infidels. or spiritualists. Shelley, 
whose exquisite sensibilities and beautiful imagination, after hurrying 
him into premature theories of society, were just beginning to yield 
to the control of a more matured judgment when an untimely death 
snatched him from humanity, just as he was ripening for her service— 
the good, the gifted Shelley, in verses whose bitterness is strangely at 
variance with the gentleness of their author, has uttered the senti- 
ment which pervades radicalism the world over. It finds an echo 
equally in the breast of the English chartist, the French red repub- 
lican, and the American socialist : 


“ How bold the flight of passion’s wandering wing, 
How swift the step of reason's firmer tread, 
How calm and sweet the victories of life, 

How terrorless the triumph of the grave, 

How powerless were the mightiest monarch’s arm, 
Vain his loud threat and impotent his frown, 

How ludicrous the priest’s dogmatic roar. 

The weight of his exterminating curse, 

How light! and his affeeted charity, 

To suit the pressure of the changing times, 

What palpable deceit !—but for thy aid, 
Religion! But for thee, prolific friend—” 


One more observation on this head, and we close. All intelligent 
men are not possessed of religious faith, but they have read history 
to little purpose who cannot find more truth in Emerson’s irony than 
the author intended to convey: “They [religious institutions] have 
already acquired a market value, as conservators of property; and if 
priest and church-members should fail, the chambers of commerce, 
and the presidents of the banks, the. very inn-holders, and landlords 
of the country, would muster with fury to their support.” 
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ART. XI—LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, BY JAMES PARTON. 


Mr. Parron’s first biographical work, the life of Burr, was a 
great success. He was not praised by the critics—quite the reverse. 
He appeared to think that Burr was not a devil incarnate, and they 
had inherited and loved the notion that he was. The critics were 
indignant, but the ‘‘ Life’ was interesting, and the people read the 
book and cared nothing about the critics. 

The “ Life of Jackson” has no such prejudices to encounter. On 
the contrary, the subject of the work is the hero of the nation; a 
man of numberless friends, the most popular chief known in the Re- 
public since the days of Washington. ‘The writer tells his story to 
willing ears and ready hearts—a wonderful story of how an orphan 
boy, poor, friendless, illiterate, became the head and idol of a great peo- 
ple by the unassisted vigor of his own character only, by honesty, a 
resolute will, and indomitable courage. The story is full of interest. 
It is complete in all its parts. The determined struggle, the trium- 
phant success, the serene and happy close. If it were fiction it 
would have all the charms of romance. It is history and possesses 
the beauty of truth in addition to those charms. Its success, there- 
fore, cannot fail to be great. We shall attempt a brief summary of 
the volumes that have appeared. 

The family of Andrew Jackson came to America from the north 
of Ireland. They were Scotch-Irish of the Presbyterian church. 
His father and mother and two sons landed in Charieston, and 
moved to the Waxhaw settlement, in 1765. They built a log-house, 
cleared a small field, and began the life of a farmer in a new county 
without delay. But, with his work just commenced, the father died 
early in 1767. The family were very poor. The mother immedi- 
ately moved away to some relative’s farm at no great distance. On 
her way, at the house of another friend, on the 15th March, 1767, 
she gave birth to her third son, Andrew Jackson, so called after his 
father’s name. It has been a subject of much discussion where this 
son was born. Mr. Parton has settled the doubt beyond all con. 
troversy. It was at the house of Mr. George McKerney, a brother- 
in-law of Mrs. Jackson, in Union county, North Carolina, ‘within 
a quarter of a mile of the South Carolina line. At the end of a 
few weeks therwidow removed to the residence of another brother- 
in-law, Mr. Crawford, in Lancaster, South Carolina, where Andrew 
Jackson spent the first twelve years of his life. 

In Lancaster Jackson attended an old field school, after the fash- 
ion of the day—a tall, lank boy with keen blue eye, a freckled face, 
-long sandy-colored hair, dressed in copperas-colored clothes, bare- 
footed and full of mischief, fight, and practical jokes. He seems 
also to have had the advantage of schools of more pretension in the 
neighborhood and in Charlotte. Whatever his scholastic attainments 
may have been, he was an adept in all exercises, leaping, running, 
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wrestling. He was a great proficient tooin the science of swearing, in 
which he excelled every competitor at school, and through life. No- 
body ever pretended to compete with him in this department of lan- 
guage. He terrified his opponent or victim by the variety, intensity, 
and ferocity of his curses. No invective of the most accomplished 
orator ever equalled their effect. While exercising his talent in this 
fine art, his hair stood on end, his eyes flashed fire, his voice was like 
thunder. The object of his wrath ran away as he would froma 
battery of grape-shot. But then, at the time of Jackson’s boyhood, 
everybody swore. He only surpassed his companions in this as he 
did in other things. 

. In 1780, the storm of the Revolutionary war reached the quiet set- 
tlement of the Waxhaws. The people were divided between King 
and Congress. Bitter and deadly feuds prevailed. They shot and 
hung each other for the benefit and honor of their respective political 
ereeds, and enjoyed all the advantages which we now covet of a par- 
tisan civil war. The elder brother, Hugh, old enough to serve in the 
army, was killed at Stono. Andrew and Robert were taken prisoners 
in a skirmish near home. It was on this occasion that Andrew re- 
fused to clean a British officer’s boots, and was wounded on the head 
and hand by the military brute for his refusal. His brother was 
treated in the same way. 

They were carried away prisoners to Camden, then under Raw- 
don’s command, and subjected to great privation and suffering. While 
there in prison Andrew witnessed, through a hole made by himself in 
wall or fence, the battle of Hobkirk Mill. He saw the British attack, 
the Americans surprised, defeated, and driven to retreat. It is proba- 
ble that he never forgot the lesson. His own vigilance through all 
his campaigns in after-years was keen and untiring, The prisoners 
were thrown back into despair. The small-pox prevailed. Both 
brothers were seized with the terrible complaint. Just then Mrs. 
Jackson came to the relief of her suffering sons. There was an ex- 
change of prisoners, and she was enabled to carry her sons home. 
Too late for Robert, who died in afew days. Almost too late for An- 
drew, who was only snatched from the very jaws of death. The 
heroic mother set out a short time after to minister to the necessities 
of the American prisoners in Charleston, and died and was buried by 
the way-side. She never reached the city. 

On the restoration of peace, Jackson studied law in Salisbury, in 
the office of Spruce McCay. He had previously taught a school for 
support. In Salisbury tradition reports him to have been “ a roar- 
ing, rollicking, cockfighting, horse-racing, card-playing, mischievous 
fellow, a frequenter of the stable rather than the law-office, the head 
of all the Salisbury rowdies.” In 1787, he was licensed to practice 
law. He was then twenty years of age, six feet one inch in height, 
thin, erect, his face long, complexion fair but freckled, hair sandy- 
colored, eyes blue, a capital shot, an excellent horseman, of courte- 
ous and imposing manners, and accustomed to predominate in all com- 
panies. 
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As this time Tennessee was the land of promise for North Caro- 
lina, Jackson joined a caravan of emigrants for the Cumberland 
valley. ‘The journey was through immense forests, was long and 
dangerous, admitting of no travelling except on horseback, and ex- 
posed to the attack, nightly, of Indian war parties. From this dan- 
ger Jackson’s company was preserved by his acuteness and vigilance. 
They reached Nashville in safety. It was then a village of log- 
houses. ‘The surrounding country was full of Indians reluctant to 
abandon their favorite hunting grounds. It was perilous to go a 
quarter of a mile from the settler’s log-house, to the field, to the 
spring, for any other purpose. The savage was always in ambush. 
Every cabin was a fort. The rifle was never at rest, and every 
family had losses to deplore of friends and relatives. 

Among the early settlers in the Cumberland valley the name of 
John Donelson was one of the most prominent. He was an emi- 
grant from Virginia, a man of property and enterprise, and thoroughly 
versed in the arts of border war. Notwithstanding his skill, even 
he fell a victim to savage craft. With his widow the young lawyer 
found comfortable lodgings. Mrs. Donelson was a notable house- 
keeper as well as a woman of substance. Her daughter Rachel, and 
daughter’s husband, resided with her temporarily while preparing to 
settle on a new farm. The husband, Robards, was a Kentuckian. 
He had married his wife in Kentucky, where they lived for some 
time. Rachel was gay and spirited, the best story-teller, dancer, 
horsewoman, in the whole West. The husband and wife did not 
agree. Dissension sprang up between them. Robards became un- 
reasonable and jealous, and they separated. He charged his wife 
with criminal conduct—procured an act of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia authorizing the submission of the case to a jury, and a divorce 
from her if found guilty of the charge. The act was passed in the 
winter of 790 and’91. But Robards proceeded no farther. He de- 
layed the appeal to the jury. It was rumored and believed that they 
had been divorced by the Legislature. Acting under the influence 
of this general conviction, Jackson married the divorced wife. A/ter 
the marriage, when Jackson and Rachel were living together as hus- 
band and wife, Robards proceeded, under the act, in 1793, and ob- 
tained adivorce. It was then only that the true state of the case 
was understood, and Andrew Jackson and Rachel Robards were mar- 
ried anew. Never was woman more beloved and honored by bus- 
band, friends, neighbors, and the world at large. A most excellent 
woman—not accomplished, except in riding a horse and telling a 
story—not remarkably pretty, when forty, fat, though not fair, but 
kind-hearted, pious, and charitable. The testimony of Judge Overton, 
himself a boarder in the family of Mrs. Donelson, is conclusive as to 
the irreproachable conduct of the parties. It was a happy marriage, 
Mr. Parton says, one of the happiest ever contracted. They loved 
each other dearly. Their love grew as their years increased. The 
smooihness of their marriage life was without a ripple. Whatever 
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he might be to others, to his wife Jackson was always gentle, kind, 
and patient. Woe to the man that dared to whisper aught against 
her fair fame ; for such pistols were always ready. It was the un- 
pardonable sin. 

Jackson was solicitor of the district—not a pleasant post in a 
border country. When he prosecuted the public enemy he made a 
private foe. All the scoundrels of the community were arrayed 
against him. But the solicitor was not a man to shrink from duty 
from any such considerations as these. His hand was always ready 
to keep his head. He had a full share of rough and tumble fights. 
“ Now,” said he, one day, when occupant of the White-House, to a 
friend who expected to be attacked for supporting the Administra- 
tion, “ Now, Mr. B., if any one assails you, I know you'll fight him 
with that big black stick. You'll aim right for his head. Well, sir, 
ten chances to one he'll ward it off; and if you do hit him, you 
won't bring him down. No, sir,” taking the stick in his own hands, 
“you hold the stick so, and punch him in the stomach, and you'll 
drop him. I'll tell you how I found that out. When I was a young 
man, practising law in Tennessee, there was a big bullying fellow 
that wanted to pick a quarrel with me, and so trod on my toes. 
Supposing it accidental, I said nothing. Soon after he did it again, 
and I began to suspect his object. In a few minutes he came a third 
time, pushing against me violently, and evidently meaning fight, He 
was a man of immense size, one of the biggest men I ever saw. As 
quick as a flash, I snatched a small rail from the top of a fence, and 
gave him the point of it full_in the stomach. Sir, it doubled him up. 
He fell at my feet, and I stamped on him. Soon he got up savage, and 
was about to tly at me like a tiger. The bystanders made as though they 
would interfere. Says I, ‘Gentlemen, stand back, give me room ; 
that’s all I ask, and I'll manage him.’ With that, I stood ready with ° 
the rail pointed. He gave me one look, and turned away, a whipped 
man, and feeling like one. No, sir, I say, if any villain assaults you, 
give him the pint in his belly.” A fair specimen enough of the rough 
and ready! ‘The writer of this article was standing near when a half- 
crazed inhabitant of Washington snapped a pistol at Jackson, in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol, on the occasion of Warren Davis’ funeral. In 
an instant the stick was raised, and the President rushed ai his assailant, 
calling to those who were inierposing not to stand between him and 
his enemy. But the crowd was too great. He did not reach his foe, 
who was hurried off to jail. In this affair, the stick was raised and 
not presented bayonet fashion. The impulse, perhaps, was to strike 
at the pistol ; or the holder of it may have thoaght it too insignifi- 
cant for the point practice, 

It was not with stick or rail only that the Tennessee solicitor was 
prompt and expert: he was, ‘* aye ready with the pistol.” The 
most famous of his duels was that with Dickinson. It began in a 
horse, and ended in the death of Dickinson. No duel has been more 
discussed. Yet there was little remarkable about it, except so far as 
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it illustrated the resolute will and indomitable courage of Andrew 
Jackson. He was denounced by Dickinson, publicly, in the news- 
papers, as a “worthless scoundrel, poltroon, and coward,” as one 
evading responsibility. This, to a man who was always ready to take 
the responsibility, was intolerable. He challenged immediately. 
Dickinson was the greatest shot in the whole country. He could 
divide a string with a pistol ball. His fire was as quick as it was 
accurate. He expressed openly his determination to kill his antago- 
nist. He is said to have boasted and betted on the result of the 
fight. Jackson resolved, as his best chance, to receive his opponent’s 
fire, before returning it. They took their places. ‘ Are you ready?” 
said Overton, one of the seconds. “I am ready,” said Dickinson ; 
“T am ready,” said Jackson. The word was given. Dickinson 
raised his pistol quickly and fired. The ball struck a rib, raked it 
and the breast bone, and inflicted a severe wound. Jackson stood 
erect, and grim as Fate, his teeth clenched, and raising his pistol. 
** Great God!” exclaimed Dickinson, “ have I missed him?” and 
recoiled a pace or two. ‘ Back to the mark!” shrieked Overton. 
Dickinson recovered his composure, and resumed his place. In an 
instant more the bullet of his enemy passed through his body. He 
died in a few hours. Jackson walked from the ground between 
Overton and his surgeon. His shoe was observed to be full of blood. 
“Good Heavens!” said his friend, “ you are wounded.” “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “‘ but say nothing of it here.”” He was resolved that 
the opposite party should not have the p!easure even of knowing that 
he was hit. Dickinson’s bullet had been well aimed at the heart of 
his antagonist. But Jackson was very thin. He wore a loose frock 
coat, and his opponent, deceived by appearances, mistook his mark 
by a line or two. The wound, however, was very severe, and its 
effects were felt for life. 

Mr. Parton tells a number of anecdotes, illustrating the young 
lawyer’s promptitude to fight, and,to rule in every difficult emergency ; 
and the readiness with which all parties, at such a time, yielded to 
his strong will, and instinct of command. : 

On one occasion, in court, when a case was going against him, 
and the opposite counsel dropped some contemptuous expression re- 
specting his law, Jackson forthwith wrote a challenge on the blank 
leaf of a law-book, and handed it to his opponent. 

At another time, during the sitting of the court in Jonesborough, a 
fire broke out. The village was threatened with destruction. Judge, 
lawyers, clients, people, were threwn into a tumult of confusion. 
Jackson took the command, restored order, organized the mob into 
two lines, with buckets passing to and fro, and roared out his com- 
mands on every side to the obedient multitude. A blustering fellow 
interfered, and attempted to give orders. Jackson knocked him down 
with a bucket, and went on, as if nothing had happened, to extin- 
guish the fire and save the town. He was born to rule, and his in- 
fluence and popularity were boundless with those about him. 
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He was not a man to neglect his own fortunes. When fees were 
paid in sections, and half sections of fertile land; and broad acres 
were exchanged for a rifle, or a cow-bell, it was easy to become rich 
for one who was able to hold on to what he acquired. Every year 
doubled or quadrupled the value of the rich farms of the Cumberland 
Valley. This was the foundation of Jackson’s private fortune, and 
of many others of the early settlers. 

In 1796, a convention was held near Knoxville to form a consti- 
tution. Of this convention, Jackson was a member. In the course 
of their debates, especial reference was made to the necessity of 
asserting a full right to the navigation of the Mississippi river to the 
ocean. It was the great and only highway to market for the whole 
West, and jealousy, not unmixed with hatred to the Spanish authori- 
ties, marked the feelings of the Western people. This sentiment, in 
some degree, pervaded the whole republic, and is the key by which 
alone we can understand the purpose and aim of Aaron Burr a few 
years later. 

Tennessee, after some opposition and delay in Congress, became a 
State in June, 1796. Andrew Jackson was the first representative 
of the new State in the Congress of the United States. His journey 
to Philadelphia was performed on horseback: much of 1t through a 
wilderness. He took his seat in December, 1796, and heard Wash- 
ington’s farewell speech, on his retiring from office. Jackson, and 
his State belonged to the republican party of the day, and he was 
not of a temper to be moderate in the political disputes that divided 
the federal and republican parties. He was one, with Macon, of 
the twelve who refused to vote the reply to the farewell speech. In 
97, he was elected a member of the Senate, and in the following 
year resigned. ‘The impression which he made during his Congres- 
sional career on Mr. Jefferson, according to Webster’s account of it, 
was that he was a dangerous man, and unfit for the presidency. It 
has been explained by the friends of Mr. Jefferson that the opinion 
referred merely to the fact that Jackson was a military chieftain, and 
assuch not a suitable man for the executive chair. Certainly, if it be 
admitted that the possession of military talent disqualifies a man 
from being commander-in-chief of the army and navy, Jackson was 
as much unfit as Mr. Jefferson was eminently qualified for the sta- 
tion. But at the time of Jackson’s service in the Senate he was not 
a military chieftain, and Jefferson’s opinion of Jackson’s unfitness for 
the presidency is reported to have sprung from his reminiseences of 
the Tennessee Senator. If Mr. Jefferson objected to a successful 
soldier being raised to the presidential chair, the objection was ap- 
plicable to the first President. What was. Washington, at his elec- 
tion, but a successful soldier ? 

Jackson was elected judge and took his seat in the supreme court 
of Tennessee in’98, He continued to dispense justice in a rough 
and ready way for six years. The most prominent story told of his 
judicial career, relates to his being summoned by the sheriff, by his 
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own order, to aid in seizing an unruly and dangerous citizen. The 
turbulent fellow, a man of great strength and courage, and armed to 
the teeth, was parading the street in front of the court-house, bid- 
ding defiance to the whole world and the rest of mankind. ‘ Mr. 
Sheriff,” said the judge, “seize that man and bring him before me.” 
The sheriff in a few moments reported that the desperado refused to 
be taken. “Summon the posse comitatus,” ordered the bench. The 
posse was ordered, but with the same result. ‘“‘ Summon me,” com- 
manded the judge. ‘‘The court stands adjourned for ten minutes.” 
The judge was summoned accordingly, marched up to the delinquent 
with flashing eyes, bristling hair, and_ pistol in hand, and made him 
in a moment as submissive as a lamb. 

Jackson was too active and enterprising to be content with follow- 
ing one road only to fortune and fame. He engaged in merchandise, 
and in a period of great commercial difficulties, one of those earth- 
quakes of the trading world that prostrate in a moment the proudest 
structures of private fortune, he preserved his honesty and honor 
without blemish. No man lived of higher integrity. He hated debt, 
and preserved himself from it at any sacrifice. 

About this time, too, he was elected major-general of the Ten 
nessee militia. His opponent was the veteran Sevier, the hero of a 
hundred fights, of great popularity, many times governor of the 
State, and the old favorite of Eastern Tennessee. Jackson beat him 
by one vote. A very important vote it was. It placed Jackson in a 
position which enabled him to exercise his great military genius, and 
opened his way to the presidency in due time—a result very little 
dreamed of by any of the parties concerned. 

Immediately on the declaration of war, in 1812, Jackson offer@al 
his services, at the head of fifteen hundred volunteers, to President 
Madison. ‘The offer was accepted. The troops were assembled at 
Nashville. They embarked in boats, dropped down the Cumberland, 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and disembarked at Natchez. ‘There they 
encamped for some time, waiting for orders and eager for action. 
As there was no attack then preparing on the South, they offered to 
march to Canada. Week after week passed of weary and impatient 
waiting. Then came an order, in two lines, from the Secretary of 
War to General Jackson, to disband his troops, to turn them loose, 
five hundred miles from home, with a wilderness to traverse. Many 
of the men were sick. All were destitute. Jackson refused to obey 
the order, and took the responsibility. He gathered all the wagons, 
horses, provisions, he could command, gave up his own horse to the 
sick, marched swiftly homeward, and dismissed his troops at Nash- 
ville, with magnificent sayings and doings. His conduct on this 
occasion produced for him unbounded popularity in the State. He 
had carried away from their homes the sons and friends of his neigh- 
bors; he had refused to abandon them in the wilderness, and had re- 
stored them to their families. Henceforward the people were ready 
to follow him wherever he was prepared to lead, 
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The time was at hand—the time of Tecumseh, the great warrior 
and the Prophet, his brother. Tecumseh had formed the design of 
combining the Indian tribes in an attack on the whites. He saw 
that the red man was driven from forest to forest, and must soon 
cease to have foothold east of the Mississippi. He roused the tribes 
from the lakes to the Gulf, for one final effort to retain their hunting- 
grounds, The war with England came to assist his designs. The 
Creeks, induced by his fiery eloquence,sresolved on war. The terri- 
fied white settlers flew to the block-houses and stockades in their 
neighborhood. One of these, on Lake Tensaw, called Fort Mimms, 
on the 13th August, 1813, held five hundred and fifty-three persons, 
men, women, and thildren. They were confident of their power to 
defend the fort against any number of Indian foes. On the 30th, 
while Major Beazely, the officer in command, was in the act of 
writing a letter to Governor Claiborne, assuring him that he need 
feel no concern for the safety of the post, it was surprised by a party 
of a thousand Indjans, under Weathersfield, their chief. They had 
been amply supplied, at Pensacola, with arms and ammunition, by 
the British. The stockade was destroyed, the people massacred, not 
a white woman or child escaped. One negro woman, with a bullet 
in her body, fled to the lake, got possession of a canoe, and escaped 
to Fort Stoddart, carrying the terrible news to Governor Claiborne. 

Jackson was lying sick at the Hermitage. He had been severely 
wounded in a recent affray with the Bentons, and his wounds 
were still unhealed. His arm was in a sling. He was unable to 
mount his horse without assistance. It seemed impossible that he 
should undertake to command an army in the rough service of Indian 
warfare. But, like the elder Pitt, he was one of those who trampled 
on impossibilities. Through every difficulty of pathless woods and 
rugged mountains, and daily danger of absolute famine, he pushed 
his march into the Creek country. Coffee defeated the enemy and 
burnt one of their towns. Jackson obtained another victory over 
them at Talladega. 

On his return from this battle to Fort Strother, where he had left 
his sick in camp, the army was threatened with starvation. A 
few lean cattle was their sole support for some days. Jackson 
gave all his private stores to the sick and wounded. He and his staff 
subsisted on tripe without bread or seasoning. ‘The nearest approach 
to bread was acorns. During this time, the general was sitting one 
day under a tree, when one of the men approached with a piteous 
complaint of his starving condition. “I am always ready,” was the 
reply, “to share what I have with my friends,” and pulling out 
from his pockets a handful of acorns, he offered them to the aston- 
ished militia-man. They suffered much and long. At last mutiny 
followed. They resolved to return home, and began their march. 
The general, by a detour, got before them, met them, opened on 
them a battery of his most terrific oaths and curses, and drove them 
back to their duty. Again and again the mutiny was renewed, and 
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as often was put down by the iron will of the commander. In De- 
cember, 1813, the term of service expired. The trocps demanded 
their dismission, and in spite of Jackson’s persuasions almost all re- 
turned home. 

Under so many difficulties most men would have despaired. Not 
so with Jackson. He neither broke nor bent beneath accumulated 
troubles. Under every discouragement he stuck to his post, at Fort 
Strother. At last the prospect became brighter. The new army 
was assembled, and, by the middle of March, Jackson was at the head 
of five thousand men. It is true, that some things were still wanting. 
The whole music of the army consisted of one drum, beat by an in- 
different performer. But drums are not essential in Indian wars. 
The supply of provisions was secured. The troops were pushed for- 
ward. They fought the battle of the Horse Shoe, on the Tallapoosa, 
and the Creek war was brought to a close. The chiefs surrendered, 
half of their warriors had been killed, some fled into Eastern Florida 
and Pensacola, and kept alive, among the Seminoles, the sparks of 
future wars . 

The successful defence of Fort Bowyer against a British squadron 
and the attack in Pensacola followed. The British had taken pos- 
session of Pensacola. Col. Nichols was striving to make regular 
troops of the Indians ; he dressed them in uniform, armed them with 
muskets and bayonets, and subjected them to regular drill. Jackson 
marched to Pensacola, and stormed one of the forts; Col. Nichols, 
his Indian recruits, and the British squadron, disappeared. Nichols 
again attempted to establish a post at Apalachicola, and was again 
driven off by an expedition sent against him by Jackson, and fom- 
manded by Major Blue. 

Florida secure, Jackson, now a major-general in the service of the 
United States, turned his attention, without delay, to the defence of 
New-Orleans. Gen. Coffee was ordered to move by easy marches 
to that point. The commander with no escort but his staff left Mobile 
November 22d, and arrived in New-Orleans on the Ist of December, 
1814. The whole story of the defenc 
Jackson, the sailing from Nigril bay in Jamaica of the British fleet, 
numbering fifty sail of armed vessels, the attack on the American 
flotilla on Lake Borgne, the march of the British troops through the 
marshes and swamps from the lake to the river, their surprising the 
American pickets, their sudden appearance at Mayor Villére’s plan- 
tation, the capture of Mayor Villere, his escape, the alarm of the 
city, the night attack of the 23d on the British camp, by land and 
water, the reconnoissance of the British commander of the 28th, the 
eannonade of the 1st of January, the final assault and terrible defeat 
of the 8th—all these things are told with exactness, clearness, and 
vivacity. 

When it was announced to General Jackson that the British had 
reached Villére’s plantation, only twelve miles below the city, his 
eyes flashed fire, he struck the table with his fist, and swore by the 
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Eternal they should not sleep that night on American soil. Without 
a moment’s delay the night attack was organized, the troops marched, 
the Carolfna and Louisiana dropped down the river, opposite the 
British camp, and while its inmates were quietly engaged around 
their fires, in cooking, or eating, or smoking their pipes, a storm of 
shot scattered them in all directions, and effectually checked the dis- 
position for any immediate advance. 

Nothing told in all history is superior, perhaps we may justly say is 
equal, to the promptitude, the vigilance, the combination of consummate 
prudence and daring audacity, exhibited by Jackson in the defence of 
New-Orleans. He found it an open town, without an army, without 
arms, assailed by the finest troops in the world, troops fresh from the 
victories of the Peninsula, and commanded by generals of high repu- 
tation, with every military resource at hand, and he never paused or 
hesitated for a moment. Even if his lines had been carried, the disaster 
would not have found him unprepared. He had resolved to fire the 
city, fight the enemy amid the flames, and retire along the banks of 
the river to new lines of defence. And all this wonderful energy was 
exhibited by a man in feeble health, reduced almost to a skeleton by 
long-continued disease and hardly able to stand erect. 

At Washington everything contributed to produce despondency and 
alarm. It required many days, nay weeks, to hear what was passing 
at the remote Southwest. Evil rumors were rife of all kinds. Dis- 
affection to the government was growing strong. The federal papers 
assumed the fall of New-Orleans as certain, and predicted the de- 
struction of every great city of the coast, and the total ruin of the 
country. ‘The Hartford Convention was in session, the war was 
hateful to New-England, “ the brain and conscience of the nation,” 
as Mr. Parton cails her, with quiet irony. The brain and conscience 
represented by twenty-six sedate gentlemen in black, were discussing 
questions of casuistry in secret council. What these questions were 
we do not know. Judging from the leading papers, we may suppose 
them to have been the expediency of a separate peace for New-Eng- 
land, the impropriety of paying taxes any longer for the support of 
an infamous war. Whatever they were, the deliberations with 
closed doors were of evil omen, it was thought, to the republic. 
Jackson was ready to hang the casuists, as he had done Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister. Monroe was despairing. 

At last came the news of the great battle, of the almost “ incredi- 
ble victory.” The whole nation was wild with excitement. The 
casuists and prophets of evil were still as mice; bonfires, illumina- 
tions, acclamations, pervaded the land, the federal party ceased to ex- 
ist and Jackson’s popularity became overshadowing and irresistible 
from that time forward to his death, 

Jackson’s enjoyment of repose was of no long continuance, Peace 
with England had even preceded the great battle of the 8th. But the 
allies of Col. Nichols, the Seminoles, were not content. British ad- 
venturers came among them in pursuit of traffic and influence. The 
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Spanish posts were at hand to give them aid and safe places of re- 
treat. The Indian war was renewed, and Jackson agaig took the 
field in January, 1818. The same difficulties as before awaited him, 
the wilderness, high ‘waters, starvation. But, as before, he came, 
saw, conquered. Resolved to do his work thoroughly, he pursued 
the Indians to the Spanish posts, took possession of St. Mark’s and 
Pensacola, and tried and executed the English adventurers, Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister. 

The occupation of Florida, the execution of two British subjects 
produced perplexity and alarm in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet. What was 
to be done with this imperious general who trampled international 
law, without scruple, under his feet? Would it not involve us in 
war with England, or Spain, or both. 

On the other hand, was not a conflict with the great military chief, 
the idol of the people, worse than either. The conclusion of the 
cabinet deliberations was, to justify General Jackson, and to restore 
the Spanish posts. Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, defended the 
whole proceeding in an elaborate and successful State paper, and 
Jackson received unqualified applause. 

It was at the deliberations of the cabinet an this subject that the 
seeds were sown of angry contentiens, which subsequently ruined the 
fortunes of more than one aspiring politician. It got abroad that 
the cabinet had not been unanimous, that onefor more of them were in- 
clined to investigate the general’s conduct as transcending his orders. 
Who was he? Who was this foe that was doomed to encounter the un- 
appeasable wrath of the successful military chief? Jackson at once 
burried to the conclusion that his enemy was Crawford. He had 
been crossed by Crawford in his Indian policy. He hated Crawford, 
and assumed that it was he who had presumed to question the pro- 
ceedings of the Seminole campaign. Adams had defended him before 
the world. Calhoun was his friend, “an honest man, the noblest 
work of God.” Crawford was the miscreant on whose head the vials 
of the chieftain’s wrath were poured out without sparing. This de- 
lusion continued for some years, until Jackson was elected President 
and Mr. Calhoun Vice-President with a fair prospect of the succes- 
sion. Then the cunning craftiness of political schemers brought out 
the truth. Mr. Calhoun was the man who had called in question 
the chief’s conduct, who had thought investigation proper, who had 
been, as Jackson regarded such things, the secret enemy in council. 
The explosion was tremendous. Mr. Calhoun’s political fortunes 
were prostrated, and torn to pieces, scattered tothe winds. But this 
part of the story belongs to a subsequent part of history not yet 
reached by the published volumes of the biographer. 

The explosion occurred in 1830. Statements were. published by 
warious parties; but with all the light yet thrown on the subject it 
is hard to to be comprehended. There was certainly nothing in Mr. 
Calhoun’s share of the cabinet counsels, taken by itself, to justify the 
rage it excited. He had submitted the opinion that orders were 
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transcended, that an investigation might be required. His opinion 
was sustained by President Monroe. But he had yielded readily to 
the judgment of the other members of the council, and had always, 
to everybody, expressed a conviction of the patriotism and right in- 
tention of General Jaekson. He defended him on all occasions. 
What was it then which excited the implacable fury of the irascible 
chief ? 

It is this: he believed, wrongfully as we think, that he had been 
dealt with treacherously by the Secretary of War; that he had been 
allowed to express anger and hostility against Mr. Crawford under a 
false belief ; that by the acts of omission, or commission, or both, on 
the part of Mr. Calhoun or his friends, he had been induced to be- 
lieve the Secretary of War to be his most zealous friend; that his 
proceedings in Florida had been understood, by silence or by confi- 
dential communications through third parties, to be acceptable to the 
Administration ; that he had a right, in consequence, to expect the full 
support of the government; that a proposition to call him to account 
was, therefore, false and treacherous treatment on the part of any 
member of the cabinet who should make it. 

There are two distinct questions involved in the controversy. The 
first is: did Mr. Calhoun, or his friends, by acts of omission or com- 
mission, induce or permit General Jackson to believe, or to continue 
in the belief, that Crawford was his opponent and Calhoun his friend 
in the cabinet councils? The second is: had General Jackson suf- 
ficient reason to believe that he had received in confidence the au- 
thority or permission of the Administration to seize the Spanish posts 
if necessary in his judgment. 

With regard to the first question, it is said, General Jackson was 
not a man to conceal his enmities or friendships. He gave them free, 
full, and emphatic expression. Did Mr. Calhoun know the General’s 
animosity to Crawford and friendship for himself and the causes of 
that enmity and friendship? If he knew, it being admitted that he 
had done nothing to produce Jackson’s convictions, did he do anything 
to undeceive Jackson and set him right in reference to the proceed- 
ings of the cabinet? If he did not undeceive General Jackson, 
ought he not to have done so? 

In reference to the second question, it is asked, by what evidence 
does General Jackson claim the secret assent of the government to 
his occupation of Spanish Territory? The evidence is this: General 
Gaines, the officer in command before Jackson took his post at the 
head of the army, had received orders from the War Department, on 
no account to take or threaten a Spanish post, without receiving di- 
rections to that effect. Aware of these orders, General Jackson, be- 
fore he left Nashville, wrote to the President, insisting on the neces- 
sity of a different course. He declared that the war could not be 
brought to a satisfactory end so long as the Indians were at liberty, 
when beaten, to find safety and assistance in the Spanish forts. He 
advised their seizure. He adds that it could be accomplished with- 
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out implicating the government. “ Let it be signified to me,” he 
says, ** through any channel (say Mr. Rhea) that the possession of 
the Floridas would be desirable to the United States, and in sixty 
days it shall be done.” The letter, through Mr. Rhea, as Jackson 
affirmed, was written accordingly, and-his suggestion approved. 
Rhea’s letter of approval was received by General Jackson on his 
way to take the command. He felt then at liberty to act at disere- 
tion, and he acted accordingly. 

Mr. Rhea was a member of Congress from Tennessee. An old 
man and a friend of the Administration. What became of his fa- 
mous letter? When Mr. Lacock, of Pennsylvania, made a report in 
Congress, in 1819, in relation to the seizure of the Spanish posts, ad- 
verse to Jackson, Jackson and Mr. Rhea were in Washington. Mr, 
Monroe sent Rhea to Jackson earnestly desiring him to destroy the 
letter, as it might fall into other hands and be used improperly. 
Jackson, secure in the support of the cabinet, consented to do so. 
He did destroy the letter on his return to the Hermitage, and in his 
letter book, opposite to the copy of his letter to Mr. Monroe, made 
this entry : ‘ Mr. Rhea’s letter in answer is burnt this day, April 
12th, 1819.’’ It is impossible not to believe in Rhea’s letter, It 
must have been written as stated. But, suppose that it was not writ- 
ten, that Rhea, Overton, and Jackson, combined in a falsehood when 
they said that it was. Admit that the letter of General Jackson to 
Mr. Monroe was passed over silently. ‘To a man like Jackson, al- 
ways prompt to take responsibility, was not silence answer enough ? 
If assent by silence was not intended by the government, was it not 
obviously their duty forthwith to reiterate their order not to inter- 
fere with the Spanish posts? Were they not, at least, called upon 
to express their dissent instantly, in some other way? But nothing 
was done, said, or hinted, and the over-zealous officer was left to 
take his way at his discretion. It is certainly not surprising that he 
should have become indignant and enraged when he discovered that 
any one of the cabinet had proposed to censure his conduct when it 
had been thus implicitly, if not explicitly, approved. 

But Jackson’s letter was to Mr. Monroe, and Rhea’s letter was 
from Mr. Monroe individually—what bad Mr. Calhoun to do with 
the matter? He is connected with it in this way. He knew that 
Jackson’s letter was received. He read the letter. He intimated to 
the President that the letter was a confidential one that required an 
answer. Supposing it to be answered accordingly, as it was through 
Rhea, or supposing that though requiring an answer it was not an- 
swered at all, could Mr. Calhoun with justice to General Jackson 
propose, in either case, to censure him for pursuing the course of ac- 
tion suggested in the letter ? 

It must be added that Mr. Monroe is said, by his friends, never to 
have admitted the Rhea letter at all. But there is little meaning in 
this. He could only say that he did not remember that he had ever 
replied through Mr. Rhea. It is not surprising that he should for- 
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get the reply when he totally forgot the letter of Jackson to which 
it was an answer. When reminded of the letter, some months after 
its receipt, he had forgotten all about it, and found it only after some 
search among other papers. Perhaps it is only an additional fact to 
illustrate the truth of the adage—how small is the amount of wis- 
dom by which the world is governed, and how easily great men are 
duped by their followers. Such is the vexed question of which we 
shall hear more hereafter. «( 

‘The debates in Congress on the resolutions introduced to censure 
General Jackson for the attack on Pensacola and the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister were long and earnest. They continued 
twenty-seven days. Poindexter was the most prominent speaker in 
support of Jackson, Clay madean able speech in opposition to him. 
The wrathful General pronounced Clay a villain full of hypocrisy 
and baseness. Mr. Lowndes justified the execution of Ambrister, 
but condemned that of Arbuthnot, though in very moderate terms. 
Jackson declared the speech “ the weakest thing that had appeared,” 
and pitied the orator’s “ deception and versatility.” On the 8th 
February the vote was taken and Jackson sustained by a triumphant 
majority, on every point. The victory was complete. Then the 
General made his tour of triumphs to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New- 
York. He was received with acclamations, dinners, balls, and illu- 
minations. All the world bowed down before him. He was the 
hero of the country, the idol of the multitude, and his will was soon 
to hecome the law of the people. 

In a few months Florida was ceded tothe United States. General 
Jackson was appointed governor. He resided a few months at Pen- 
sacola, and then, sick of the office and climate, resigned and retired 
to the shades of the Hermitage for health and repose. 

But the retirement was not to be of long duration. It soon be- 
came evident that the career of the chief was not ended and that the 
White-House was to be his habitation before the Hermitage could be 
his permanent home. Mr. Parton has not yet reached this portion 
of his hero’s history—at least, he has not yet published the volume 
that contains it. We will pause here until he does, with the hope 
of following him, by-and-by, to the end. 

Thus far Mr. Parton has been eminently successful in the per- 
formance of his task. He has spaired no pains to render his narra- 
tive “complete and credible.” He collected letters, biographies, 
histories, documents, newspapers, innumerable. He visited the places 
of Jackson’s birth, boyhood, residence, and exploits. He conversed 
with his friends, with all who had at any time enjoyed au oppor- 
tunity of knowing or seeing thes subject of his history. Tle materi- 
als which he has gathered in this manner, he bas arranged with skill 
and effect. He has introduced a number of anecdotes adroitly in 
the right place and time, which give life to his story, and enable the 
reader's fancy to form vivid conceptions of characters and events. It 
is this, above everything else, that imparts vitality to biography, and 
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distinguishes it from a mere, dry, uninteresting, chronicle of events. 
And it is in this that Mr. Barton especially excels. The tale is 
finely told. ‘The faults of the great man are not concealed nor ex- 
tenuated. Ample justice is done to his virtues. The reader will not 
always embrace the writer’s judgment, but it seems to be fairly formed 
and temperately expressed. The narrative of Jackson’s military ex- 
ploits, of the defence, especially, of New-Orleans, is more clear and 
impressive than any other extant. No story of Scott, or James, or 
any describer of imaginary sieges, or battles, has balf its interest. 
The storming of Front de Beeuf’s castle is not so captivating. 

Mr. Parton’s estimate of his hero’s character is just, in the main, 
so faras we have gone. He may seem sometimes to be vacillating 
and undecided in his judgment. In telling the story of Wood’s exe- 
cution for mutinous conduct, for instance, he says, “ Wood was cer- 
tainly guilty, but then he was very young: an example was necessary 
for the turbulent and disorderly troops, but he might have been 
spared; the execution had an excellent effect on the army, but obe- 
dience was possible without it.” He balances a sentence of approval 
with a sentence of censure, and leaves the scales suspended, with 
equal weights in each. He “hints a fault, and hesitates dislike,” 
while at the same time he insinuates a virtue and suggests his appro- 
bation. But if this should indicate that Mr. Parton is not so ready 
as the subject of his story was to take the responsibility, it is the 
fairest mode for subject and reader in every doubtful case. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written on the char- 
acter of the victor of the 8th of January, the intruder on Spanish 
dignity and self-vomplacency, the slayer of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
and the remover of the deposits, we are inclined to think that a Ro- 
man poet, two thousand years ago, hit off the distinguishing qualities 
of the American chief more-+happily than any one of our talkers or 
writers, and certainly in fewer words. Horace describes the Greek 
warrior as— 

“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis.” 


Add that Homer’s hero was not more devoted to his friends than 
the hero of the 8th, and not more ferocious against his foes, or a 
better swearer, and the resemblance will be complete. Think of 
Andrew, in the place of Achilles, before the council of chiefs, 
assailing the spoiler of his goods and chattels, the tyrant, the robber, 
the dog in forehead and deer in heart—how promptly would the hand 
have sought the sword hilt, what torrents of imprecations would have 
poured forth, how surely, too, would the goddess Prudence have 
pulled his ear, and reminded him that the occasion was not a fit one 
for indulging his wrath. For Mr. Parton tells us that Jackson 
couid always command his anger until the right time came for yield- 
ing to it. In the retirement of his tent how impatient would he 
have been for the fight, and on the death of his friend, how promptly 
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and fiercely would he have rushed into the battle. Certainly there 
are strong points of resemblance between the son of the Waxhaws 
and the son of Peleus. ; 

We shall wait with impatience for Mr. Parton’s next volume, and 
wish him a safe journey over those plains of slumbering political fires 
that he is about to cross, slightly covered, as they are, with deceitful 
ashes. 





‘ART, X11.—PLANTATION LIFE—DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Wuew at Nashville, a short time since, a very admirably condensed 
volume was placed in our hands by its author, H. N. McTyeire, D. D., 
entitled ‘“ Duties of Christian Masters.” 

The substance of the volume was an essay prepared by him several 
years since, which divided the premium offered by the Baptist Con- 
vention, for the best tract on the Duties of Masters to their Servants. 
To this much additional and illustrative matter has been added sub- 
sequently. 

The subject being one of the greatest importance to so vast a 
portion of our people, and concerning the welfare and usefulness of 
several millions who are dependent upon us, it is deemed that no 
apology can be required for the use we are about to make of Dr. 
McTyeire’s labors. As far as possible, and nearly always, his own 
language will be adopted. He is a South-Carolinian by birth and 
in feeling. His father is a cotton planter and slaveholder, and much 
of his time has been spent upon the plantation. He has preached 
more than three hundred sermons to negro congregations, has cate- 
chised their youth, and administered Church discipline among them. 
No one could be better qualified to speak. He begins: 

The first duty of masters is to study the duties of masters. Ten, 
fifty, a hundred human beings are your servants, You command all 
their time ; they labor and rest at your bidding. You say, Go, and 
they go, Come, and they come, Do this, and they do it. You direct 
their labor and receive the proceeds of it. They live in such houses 
as you prepare, and eat of such food as you give, Their personal and 
political freedom is merged in you. They are not their own. You 
are their master. At the same time that they are your property, 
they are not chattels, but human beings, conscious, intelligent, im- 
mortal. 

Idleness is the fruitful parent of vice. Physical employment is a 
blessing and relief to those whose minds are listless, and whose re- 
sources of enjoyment are few. It is no favor to servants to give 
them little or nothing to do. If you would find surly, discontented, 
murmuring servants, seek out idle ones. Regular employment is 
what they want. Good spirits and good health attend it, and that 
thrift which enables the master to maintain al] in good condition. 

In the master’s absence, the overseer is his vicegerent ; his powers 
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for good or evil are unlimited. He can oppress servants; be cruel 
and licentious: he can overwork and harass them in’a thousand ways. 
Or he may be one that governs well, is kind as well as firm , judicious 
as well as industrious. The footing up of the real losses and gains, 
one year with another, under the ‘latter sort of overseer, will com- 
mend the wisdom that employed him. [It is a sound maxim: What 
one does through another he does himself. Masters, therefore, be- 
fore God and men, cannot shift the overworking of servants upon 
their overseers. They are their agents; and when the servant’s cause 
is heard on high, his master will be impleaded. The heavy cropping 
that is sometimes heralded with a flourish and boast, has two sides to 
it. How was the crop made? Not by machines, but mostly by 
human beings. Has their work been relieved by proper intervals for 
rest and sleep? How much night-work there? What of the holi- 
days and the Sabbath? Did the day begin before the night ended, 
and end long after the night began? How about these things in 
connection with heavy crops? Humanity will inquire on this wise, 
silently, if not aloud. 

The African leaves his native land as he came into the world— 
naked. But, in our climate, clothes are demanded no less for com- 
fort than by civilization. Servants should be well clothed. Respect 
for their own persons, their families and visitors, will insure this in 
those that masters keep about them, It is an acknowledged offence, 
and certainly no small one, against decency and politeness, to be of- 
fered even a glass of water from the hand of a filthy domestic. And, 
as to clothing their servants generally, not much blame attaches to 
masters; to many, none at all. 

We have all the materials on a farm wherewith to make an abun- 
dant supply of good, comfortable mattresses, and with (we may say) 
literally no expense worthy of being mentioned when brought into con- 
trast with the health and comfort of the people. Shucks and cotton, 
which make, when properly prepared, an admirable mattress, are 
abundant on any farm; and the preparation ‘could be taken, among 
other things, as rainy days’ work; and thus, at an expense that 
would never be felt, the servants could be well provided for in this 
respect. And, if masters would try the experiment, I doubt not that 
comforters, made by tacking, in the manner of a mattress, bats of 
cotton, or, which is fully as good, and more convenient, refuse cotton, 
simply ginned for the purpose, and laid between two pieces of cloth, 
they would, in my judgment, find it cheaper than the ordinary mode 
of furnishing them with blankets, and would, beyond doubt, do more 
toward keeping them warm as covering for the beds. 

Negroes are liable to suffer peculiarly from cold. Their health 
and comfort require that’ they be well protected. It is not an un- 
common or unpleasant’ spectacle to see them half-stripped and bask- 
ing in the genial rays of their native sun; but a shivering servant is 
a shame to | any master.» 

Besides the coarse fabrics for working use, it is a commendable 
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custom to furnish occasionally a Sunday or holiday attire. This 
keeps alive among servants a proper self-respect, and promotes those 
associations that contribute to their moral improvement, and from 
which they would otherwise refrain. It takes but little in this way 
to diffuse a very general gladness over a household or plantation. 

Servants should be well fed. Not on Botany Bay provisions, stale 
and tainted, unless under convict punishment; not stintedly, unless 
upon diet; but wholesome and sound, and of this sort enough. 
Where they are required to cook their own victuals, time and means 
ought to be afforded them for doing it to the best advantage. Cook- 
ing has much to. do with how far a given quantity of raw material 
will go. All its alimental properties may be saved and used, or a 
large part of them thrown away in the process. The best virtues of 
a piece of meat may be wasted upon a coal or spit, and what would, 
with skill and economy in its preparation, do for two men, will 
hardly satisfy the hunger of one. A great chemist has announced 
to the world a method by which people could subsist on one third of 
their usual allowance: cook it with threefold more care, and chew it 
three times as much. In many a cabin the chief article in the kitchen 
inventory is a wornout corn-field hoe. With this, turned up on its 

‘eye, the cake is baked; hence the widely-prevalent name of that 
simplest edible furm of Indian meal—the hoe-cake. 

There is among all servants a sophistry before which their scruples 
stand a poor chance, and from an early age they are expert in it: 
‘* They have worked for what is their master’s and made it, and have 
a right to share in it; if he does not help them, they may justifiably 
help themselves; they are not stealing, only taking of their own. 
Equally false but not half so specious is the reasoning of the Chris- 
tian master who justifies himself in withholding what is meet, and 
doles out a stinted allowance to those who put the seed in the earth 
and the harvest in the barn. 

Variety,in food is healthy as it is pleasant. It keeps up the chem- 
istry of the system. A vegetable garden in common is a good thing: 
not cultivated in common, for it would not be cultivated at all on the 
community principle ; nor used in common, for then it would soon 
be used up; but laid out of ample size, cultivated and dealt out by 
authority, for the common benefit. The servant should have an 
honest interest in the forward roasting ears, the ripe fruit, the melons, 
potatoes, and fat stock. 

When the Fourth of July comes, or the crop is laid by, why not 
have a jubilation? Scenes the fullest of true-hearted merriment the 
writer ever witnessed were of this sort. A beef or mutton or porker 
is slaughtered. Near the spring, under the shade, is the barbecue. 
Fresh and abundant home-grown vegetables and fruits complete the 
feast. Cool water supplies the place of stronger drink. Rough and 
capital jokes are cracked on the fight and victory over General Green 
(the grass) ; master’s health and the country’s good are toasted, and 

the joyous laugh goes round. One such scene would be to any one 
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a refutation to all the preambles, resolutions, reports, and speeches of 
abolition societies.* 

A glance at the servants’ quarter, in town or country, will leave 
no one in doubt why, when pestilence prevails, it is so fatal to this 
population ; the wonder only is, that they do not oftener suffer pesti- 
lence: fortunately, not much of their time is passed in these pent-up 
and noisome abodes. <A large proportion of human diseases is bred 
in human habitations. When vegetable matter, heat, and moisture, 
combine, there must be present febrile miasma. Bearing this in view, 
if many masters would survey their servants’ cabins, they would 
immediately go to work, pulling down the qld and putting up new 
ones. It would be a saving in the end. It would soon be saved out 
of doctors’ bills and the sick-list. When cholera rages, whitewash is 
brought into requisition and sanitary regulations establiched. Why 
cease to enforce them when the panic subsides? ‘These same causes, 
of easy prevention, do always, more or less, work sickness and 
death. 

* When I see a handsome row or group of houses on a gentle 
slope of a hill, all neatly whitewashed, with little garden-spots 
attached to each, and nice rows of trees, and neat grass-plots upon 
which the children can sport, and where the men and women can sit 
and enjoy their evening when the work is done—when I see such a 
spectacle as this, I feel that, contrasting the condition of that people 
with the condition of their ancestors in Africa, or with that of the 
laboring classes in most of the nations of Europe, we may safely 
challenge criticism.” T 

Afier all, one thing still is to be looked to: no house, of what 
dimensions soever, can be comfortable if crowded. Morality is very 
directly involved here. The mingling of sexes, or the throwing 
aliens and strangers together, in the same house, without reference to 
the natural groupings of families, is fatal to most domestic virtues. 





* Upon this subject the Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser, a few days ago, used the following 
language, which is in illustration of the text :— 

Tae PLANTATION Banpecves.—The social barbecues of the season have fairly begun. The 
barbecues for the candidates have also set in. And, better than these, the annual plantation 
barbecues are now taking place all over the country. For the benefit cf the abolitionists, 
we will state that a “ piantation barbecue” is one given by the master to his slaves when the 
press of cultivating the crop is over. It is becoming more and more a custom throughout 
the South—it should be universal. Could one of these whining tanatics attend an occasion of 
this sort, and see the smoking viands then and there profusely spread out, the piles of loaf- 
bread, the bowls of Irish potatoes, the di-hes of tomato sauce, the tubs of savory hash, and 
various other kinds of good cheer; and could he see our honest darkey laying hoid of the 
welcome feast with unaffected gusto, while his ivory shiners gave unmistakeable proof of his 
freedom from care; could he hear the master encouraging his negroes to the onset and offer- 
ing to each of them kindly words of friendship and sympathy; could he witness the health- 
fulness of the relation of master and slave as thus exhibited; he might possibly learn to 
think better of the South and her peculiar institution. Let him not say that this is all done 
merely to ease the master’s conscience and “ to tell abroad.” Not so. It is done sponta- 
neously. It is done quietly at home where none know of it but those who participate. It is 
done in patriarchal kindness. And it is but one of the several periods of holiday carnival 
which the Southern negro enjoys throughout the year. 

Again, we say, let the “plantation barbecue” become a custom of universal observance. 
Give the honest negro as many annual feasts as are compatible with order and propriety. 


t Melville Letters. 
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Let Southern masters look to it that their negro slaves do not fall 
into the class and category of “ the poor.” They have no right to 
be there, they do not belong there, and they will not be there if 
masters do their duty. It is an old contest, that, between capital and 
labor. The woes and cruelties of civilization have been great here. 
It may he called the “ conflict of ages.” Capital proves the stronger, 
while serious social disturbances have always marked the conflict. 
Capital seeks its own, heartlessly grinding down the laborer to the 
lowest terms. But under domestic slavery capital and labor are one 
and the same thing. This sharp and cruel competition is avoided. 
Let it be so, as some political theorists have boasted, that slave labor 
is not as profitable as free labor. Under the latter system capital is 
not charged with the care of the laborer. It drives its own hard 
bargains with him—uses him, wears him out, and then throws him 
away. Thence come “ the poor,” truly—the friendless, the helpless. 

The sympathies which have their range within the social system— 
the emotions which form the ordinary cement of social existencé—the 
susceptibilities which are necessary to social government, are found 
in the negro, and they are to be taken into account, in dealing with 
him. The master who ignores them, and proceeds upon brute prin- 
ciples, will vex his own soul and, render his servant worthless and 
wretched. Love and fear, a regard for public opinion, gratitude, 
shame, the conjugal, parental, and filial feelings, these all must be 
appealed to and cultivated. 

“I sentence you,” said a celebrated judge to a criminal, “ not 
merely because you have stolen goods, but that no more goods may 
be stolen.” ‘The mawkish sentimentalism that pronounces against all 
corporal punishment and deals in moral suasion only, must be de- 
ferred to the millenium. It does not suit the world as it now is, and 
human nature as it is. To resort to punishment as seldom as possi- 
ble, and to administer it in such manner as will best accomplish its 
purposes, individually and generally, is the master’s duty. Correc- 
tion and prevention are its legitimate ends. Beyond these he may 
not go; for anger is fierce and wrath cruel, and “ Vengeance is 
mine,” saith the Lord. 

Some masters have a code of laws as well understood as if 
written. Their household and plantation servants are well-governed 
communities. A tribunal exists where complaints may be referred, 
grievances redressed, and disputes settled. All transactions of a 
social nature proceed upon settled principles. They do not crimi- 
nally trifle with their servants in words and promises, but conscien- 
tiously keep a good faith toward them, and constrain them to keep 
it among themselves. The ear of the highest authority is ever open. 
It is counted no unworthy condescension to inquire into the distur- 
bances of this subordinate empire, and to set the wrong right. The 
lowest functions of justice and judgment are not despised. This is 
worthy of all praise. 

But there are masters who seem yet to be ignorant of the social 
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nature of the beings under them; and that to deny them the bles- 
sings of well-ordered society is to subject them to the most serious of 
all deprivations. 

In every servants’ quarter there are the strong and the weak, the 
sagacious and the simple. They have their trades, and contracts, 
and partnerships, on a small scale; they are debtors and creditors ; 
and though there be no formal plaintiffs and defendants, they have 
their causes. Oppression and even violence will run riot there, un- 
less the master is what his providential situation requires him to be— 
the protector, the arbiter, the friend of his servants. He must pro- 
tect them, not only from those without, but within. The humblest 
should feel secure in this confidence. Every Southern plantation is 
imperium in imperio. For the repression of vice and open sin of all 
kindy—of Sabbath-breaking,'lying, stealing, drunkenness, immorality, 
quarrelling, and the like—the master is armed with magisterial 
power, by the laws alike of God and man, and is as responsible for 
its energetic employment, as is the mayor of a city or the governor of 
a State. 

It is the duty of Christian masters to promote virtuous and fixed 
attachments between the sexes, and, while encouraging marriage, to 
guard it with all the forms of consent, postponement, preparation, and 
solemn consummation. A marriagessupper is often given. Before- 
hand the impediments should be looked into, and if any grave ones 
exist, they should work a prohibition. Let the institution be mag- 
nified. Let religion lend its solemnity to its rites; and when once 
consummated by the master’s permission, all the mutual rights it con- 
fers should be protected by his authority. Leaving one wife and 
taking another, should not be allowed. 

Servants ought, as far as possible, to be divided into families, and 
thus there is an opportunity for family government. What has been 
said already upon their houses might be enlarged upon here. In the 
country, where ground is no object, a considerable space may be al- 
lotted to each dwelling, and poultry raised, or vegetables, or the 
market may be furnished with more substantial staples, on their own 
account.* Why got gratify the home feeling of the servant? Local 
as well family associations, thus cast about him, are strong yet pleas- 





*# The peculium of Southern servants, even on the plantation, is sometimes not trifling. 
We make a few selections from the last Christmas showing : 

“Tus Negroes’ Caorp.—A friend has reported to us a sale Tuesday of a crop of cotton 
belonging to the negroes of Elijah Cook, of Harris County, Ga., amounting to $1,424 96."— 
Columbus (Ga.) Sun, Dec. 29, 1858. 

“Mr. J. 8. Byington informed us that he made two very remarkable cotton purchases 
lately. One was the cotton crop for the negroes of Dr. Lucas, of this vicinity, for which he 
paid $1,800 in cash, every dollar of which goes to the negroes.”—Montgomery (Ala.) Mait, 
Jan. 21, 1859. 

“ Negroes’ Crops.—Speaking of ‘ negroes’ creps,’ the sales of which our contemporaries 
are chronicling in various amounts, the largest sale which has come to our knowledge is one 
made in Macon, week before last, by Messrs. Jonathan Collins & Son, for the negroes of Allen 
MecWalker’s estate, in Taylor County. The crop was of Nankeen cotton, and brought 
$1,969 65, a sum of money which might never have reached the darkies if it had passed into 
the hands of many a noisy abolition sympathizer in the North, over the ‘ wrongs of the 
slave.’ '’—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, Feb. 3, 1859, 
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ing cords binding him to his master. His welfare is so involved in the 
order of things, that he would not for any consideration have it dis- 
turbed. He is made happier and safer: put beyond discontent, or 
the temptations to rebellion and abduction ; for he gains nothing in 
comparison with what he loses. His comforts cannot be removed 
with him, and he will stay with them. 

Guarding against feigned sickness, and whether the hospital plan 
be better, and how much a master gains or loses by being his own 
doctor—these questions of police and policy are for him to settle. 
But, one remark more: negroes chosen because they are good for 
nothing else, are seldom good nurses. To wait on the sick is not the 
office of an eye-servant. A lonely, neglected sickness, is a hard lot. 
Kind offices may alleviate, if they do not cure. There are cireum- 
stances in which the humane master will allow the husband or the child 
to quit even the harvest-field, and minister to the sick wife or mother, 
and, with a gentler than a stranger’s haud, smooth the pillow of 
death. 

Old and grayheaded servants are the heirlooms of the house. 
It is a pleasing thing to see an old family servant cherished. Per- 
haps he laid the foundations of the family’s wealth, and is now list- 
ened to as the chronicler of its legends. Let him talk on, and en- 
joy the evening of life, and repose upon the fruits of labor past. 
Cast him not off, now that his once active limbs are stiff, and his 
strong frame is bowed. The almond-tree flourishes on his fleecy 
head, the keepers of the house do tremble, “those that look out of 
the windows are darkened,” “the grasshopper is a burden,” and 
‘* desire fuils’”’-—because the old servant goes to his long home. 


“ Beyond the sowing and the reaping 
He will be soon.” 


He bore your father in his arms, and went afield with your grand- 
father when he was starting in life, and with those worn hands helped 
to lay the broad foundation of that estate which is yours to-day. 
The kind master will for no consideration part with such a one. He 
will feel his support no burden, but a pleasure rather. He will in- 
dulge him ; feed him from his own table; treat him with mingled 
tenderness and respect, and see to it that others treat him likewise. 
For such a green and cheerful old age, should every faithful servant 
be permitted to hope. 

Whatever cavils philosophy may start, our African slaves cannot 
be denied their full moral character. Experiments have, for gener- 
ations past, been carried on, and they are abundantly satisfactory on 
this point. It is not incompatible with their condition, that they 
should “adorn the doctrine” of God their Saviour. The most un- 
exceptionable specimens of Christianity are to be found among them. 
It would be a thrilling page that should give their history ; the highest 
style of regenerated man, and the fitness of the gospel for all classes, 
would be at once and admirably shown. Not only has the inward 
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experience answered to every Scripture standard, but the life has been 
exemplary, the death happy. Facts are the confutation of infidel 
theories upon this subject. Many a Christian master is ready to 
grant, that among his servants are better Christians than himself. 

Just in proportion as any of our fellow-creatures are dependent 
upon us, are we responsible for them. The dependence of servants 
upon masters is entire. How entirely are they at your disposal ! 
What is there which they can call their own? Their time, that pre- 
cious talent which is to purchase eternity, is all yours; yours the 
tender period of infancy ; yours the interesting season of youth, 
either to improve or neglect; manhood, with all its strength, is 
yours ; their days of labor and days of rest are yours; it is for you 
to say when and where or whether they shall meet at all for the 
worship of God. The teacher of religion can be forbidden the 
master’s premises, and his servants can be hindered from going to him 
wherever he erects his stand for instruction. 

Appropriately, under this division of the subject, it may be men- 
tioned that the church is the only possible theatre for the slave’s am- 
bition, In the State he cannot rise, in the church he may. To him 
the church is eminently a social institution. . At the chapel he makes 
acquaintances and meets friends. In the meeting, if he be a person 
of reputation and intelligence, he is accorded a distinction unknown 
elsewhere. An influence among those of his own color corresponding 
to, his ecclesiastical position attaches to him. White men find an 
outlet in commerce, in arms, in politics, in letters; or in other fields 
their restless activity may work itself off. The slave is debarred from 
them all. Those who have preached much to and administered 
church discipline among our slave population will agree that there isa 
constant tendency, especially among the most intelligent and progres- 
sive spirits, to lose sight of the simplicity of the gospel, and to turn 
the church organization from its purely spiritual ends to social ones. 

These facts suggest to ministers and masters not to give the spur 
where the rein may be needed ; to prove candidates for membership, 
lest their spiritual convictions be superficial and their professions 
vain, deceiving themselves and others. 

Without “ book-learning” the Southern slave will partake more 
and more of the life-giving civilization of the master. cs it is, his 
intimate relations with the superior race, and the unsystematic in- 
struction he receives in the family, have placed him in a point of gen- 
eral intelligence above a large portion of the white laborers of 
Europe. It appears, from the most recent statistics, that one half 
the adult population of England and Wales are unable to write their 
names. lt was of English laborers, not American slaves, that Gray 
wrote those touching lines : 


“ But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penuary repressed their nobler rage, 
And froze the genial current of the seul,” 
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Religion appears in its loveliest form where rich and poor, bond 
and free, meet together, and to a common Father, through a common 
Saviour, drinking into one Spirit, offer up songs and prayers, and 
hear what all have an equal interest in. The attempt to make the 
services intelligible and interesting to an audience thus composed 
must ever impart to them the excellent qualities of strength and per- 
spicuity, simplicity and earnestness. But whenever this is im- 
practicable, the master, either alone or jointly with his nearest 
neighbors, ought to make special provisions for his servants. A chapel 
on the roadside should be built for them, in which he and his own 
family may be occasionally seen, and a stated supply of religious in- 
struction engaged for. In this thing numerous and noble examples 
have already been set. A chapel—not the barn, the cotton-shed, 
the sugar-house ; for these have a work-day association, and espe- 
cially vrhen attendance is compulsory, the servant comes to look 
upon religious services as a part of plantation police, and the preacher 
in the light of an overseer—on the roadside, where the several 
plantations may be served at once: this will be economy in many 
particulars. There are not ordained ministers enough in the South, 
if every one were to turn out preaching to the negroes, to serve 
every plantation separately and at home. Masters may not like to 
have their servants going about and mixing with others, but, with 
the few exceptions where several hundred are gathered at one place, 
they put the religious instruction of their servants by the regular 
ministry of any church upon impossible conditions if they insist that 
it shall be done at their quarters. The congregations, under such 
circumstances, are small and dull; the interest inspired by numbers 
and new faces is wanting; and the services of the minister must 
be burried, that he may go on to some other place, where he meets 
another company of a few dozens ; and so spends a weary day with- 
out having accomplished as much as might have been done in a few 
hours at the neighborhood church. If there be any liability to dis- 
orders from such gatherings, it may easily be met by an officer of 
the church whose business it is to superintend ; or the overseers, well 
disposed, may by turns superintend. Where there’s a will there’s 
away. Missionaries, at great expense, danger, and discomfort, cross 
lands and seas to preach the gospel of the grace of God to heathen 
Africans in their native country. Shall Christians stand upon a little 
difficulty and trouble in bringing those Africans and their descendants 
providentially among us within the sound of the preacher’s voice 
and the influence of the sanctuary ?* 





* Our friend and former college mate, the Rev. J. L. Girardieu, has in charge at Charleston, 
8. C., one of the largest congregations of colored persons in America, and is an assiduous 
laborer in their behalf. Speaking of his services, a correspondent of the ‘* Laurensville 
Herald,” says: 

* Such x audience as I saw there on the afte:noon of the 8th of July, I have never seen 
before, and none could see it but with pleasure and satiefaction. It spoke a higher eulogy 
on Southern institutions than anything Lever saw. There were seated in that large building 
some two thousand slaves devoutly and reverentially engaged in divine worship, all clean, 
well-fed, well-clothed, happy in looks, and conducting with a propriety and piety which 
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Here opens up a field for usefulness, without any of the romance 
that attaches to missionary labor on the Niger or the Zambesi, or 
the Ganges. It is comparatively inexpensive, simple, and preductive 
of wide-reaching, permanent good. We allude to catechetical in- 
struction, on the oral system. Here the mistress or the larger white 
children may be evangelists. This duty lies near them, and doing it 
they shall be blessed in their deed. Experiment has approved several 
plans: the best before us is that laid down by the author of “ Mel- 
ville Letters :” 

“ Asthe manner of conducting the experiment might be of interest, I will give 
it somewhat in detail. Having this class before me, and perfeet silence and at- 
tention being secured, 1 commenced by pronouncing deliberately, and with the 
utmost distinctness, the first question, and its answer, which (i. ¢., the answer) 
I required them to repeat in concert, some three or four times, or until it was 
thoroughly memorized. I then proceeded to the next question and answer in 
the same manner, until it also was memorized. I then repeated the two ques- 
tions and answers together, until they were able to recite both answers together. 
In this manner I proeeeded through a short lesson, repeating the entire series as 
often as I added one. At the next recitation, the first lesson was reviewed (lest 
it might have been forgotten) before a new lesson was entered upon, and so on 
through the entire book. When the lesson is memorized, an important and 
very agreeable exercise is, to ask such simple questions as would evince the 
extent to which it is understood, or to afford a suitable vehicle for commu- 
nicating proper views; otherwise they may be satisfied merely to, repeat the 
words, without a proper comprehension of their import.” 


The fondness of the black race for music is proverbial. It is not 
uncommon to hear the negro on some nightly walk through the 
forest, waking the echoes with a sacred song, and perhaps, odd as it 
may seem, giving out the lines to himself. They are fond of saered 
music, especially that which has chorus. It enlivens them at work 
as well as at worship. As he weeds his row in the field, or follows 
the plough, the negro’s voice may-often be heard : 


“T have some hopes up yonder.” 
pes up y 


It is rare to meet with one who does not sing. Line the hymn, and 
their voices will give melody and volume to the high praises of God. 

The Agricultural Society of Union District, South Carolina, a 
year ago appointed a committee to report upon the religious culture 
of servants, especially in its economical bearings. That committee 
subsequently made their report, which has been published by order 
of the Society. They take the ground that, aside from all considera- 
tions drawn from a future world, it is the best policy and the highest 





could not be surpassed by any congregation. Earth does not present. in my judgment, the 
African in any circum tances as favurable as these. The whole continent of Africa does exhibit 
them in no single spectacle as favorably as this, It was the very dest exhibition of Africans I 
have ever seen, and it was tue product of our Southern institutions. ¢ 

“ The preacher, too, was so fuithful. He urged upon his audience the duty. the necessity, 
and the blessings of Libor with the greatest fidelity. He warned them against all sin. He 
opened plainly but fully and distinctly, the plan of salvation, and showed himself a Work- 
man that need not be ashimed, r'g'itly dividing the Word of Truth 

“ Thave no doubt but that hi~ preaching and influence are worth to Charleston more than 
one hundred police officers The value and safety of our institution depend almost alto- 
gether upon the eha:acter of our servants, and the pulpit imparts that character.” [Ep.)} 
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interest of the master to afford good religious instruction to his ser- 
vants. The committee take the ground that it pays, for this world, as 
well as for that which is to come. They say, “It is the opinion ex- 
pressed by many gentlemen in the Southern States, who have the 
largest experience in the case, and are best entitled to know, that re- 
ligious culture aids greatly in the government and discipline of the 
slave population ; and the strongest evidence they can give is the 
employment of suitable persons as religious instructors, at consider- 
able cost, every year. The testimony of owners and overseers, so far 
as we have been able to learn, is constantly in favor of the opinion 
that the investment is not as great as the actual dividend in the way 
of improvement.” Some of the facts given are, a stronger sense of 
duty upon the part of the negroes to obey, and its reasonableness ; a 
feeling of fear to offend against the obligations of religion, and espe- 
cially a fear of being “ churched” and expelled for bad behavior. 

In the Biography of Bishop Capers, which was reviewed by ts 
during last year, reference was had to the whole subject of religious 
instruction to slaves, and numerous illustrations and incidents were 
afforded of Christian life among them. To these, which were quoted 
in this Review, the following are added from Dr. McTyeire’s work : 


“The Rey. W. A. Smyth communicates to the Christian press, December, 
1858, an obituary notice of a negro on a Red River plantation, Louisiana ; 

‘Ben, servant’of Madame L. Davis, died on the 11th November, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, in Campte, Natchitoches parish. Religion is slow in 
progress, but death is rapid. Par more sickness has prevailed this year in 
North Louisiana than in any former year within my recollection. wes, | the 
fallen is Ben, whose piety and good conduct made him a pattern for all the 
blacks. His mistress says he never told a lie, even in boyhood, but has always 
been proverbially honest and moral. He has set an example worthy the imita- 
tion of all, for he showed us how to die. When told by his mistress he must 
die, he said calmly, ‘ Raise my children as you have raised me ;’ thanked her for 
all favors, and bade her good-by. He revived a little, and told his wife and 
mother many good things, and obtained a premise from them to meet him in 
heaven. Le exhorted, reproved, and warned his fellow-servants. His work was 
done, He raised the victor’s shout for some moments, then waved his glad 
hands, and left all weeping. May Ben’s recorded death do good to many 
servants !” 


A minister of the Gospel, visiting Iberville Parish, La., and preach- 
ing in Plaquemine village, immediately on the Mississippi river, writes 
to one of the church papers, September 19, 1857: 


“On the sngar delta of Louisiana we estimate that there are forty thousand 
slaves who are not ministered to by the Church ; who never enter a chapel or 
hear a sermon. The prophet fitly had his vision of dry bones in a valley. 
There the dense population gathers. There is the pursuit of wealth and luxury. 
‘A valley’ for bones, ‘very many’ and ‘very dry.’ It pains the heart to think 
of these souls whose Sabbaths are cheered by no worship. 

“ Yet there is some light on this dark picture. At the Plaquemine cages | 
méeting we observed on Sunday morning a deeply interested hearer, a black 
man, on a rear seat. After service he presented himself with a request. He 
had come, with his wife, eight miles to have a child baptized, and though ser- 
mon and sacraments had been appointed there for colored people in the after- 
noon, he could not wait so long. Fria request was attended to. No missionary 
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had ever been on his place, yet he was well instructed and pious ; a native of 
Frederick, Va., converted there; his wife, he said, ‘was in the Gospel before 
him.’ On that sugar plantation was seen the leaven principle of religion; he 
was a witness and evangelist, preaching to his fellow-servants in his own way, 
and showing them the way of salvation. Said he joyously: ‘Fourteen of our 
people turned to the Lord last year.’ That revival was not published in any of 
the Chureh papers. With encouragement and advice he went his way, ‘ toting’ 
the new Christian. He plunged into the eane-fields, there, in obscurity, to be a 
witness for the Lord. Some day he will come again, bringing his sheaves with 
him. 

“In many other plantations, looking dark and neglected from without, a 
similar work is going on. The missionaries have fallen upon instances of con- 
siderable churches gathered and rudely organized, where they expected to have 
to lay the foundations. Oh that the salvation of this people were come out of 
Zion !” 


We close our extended quotations from the work of Dr. McTyeire 
by, remarking that it is published by the Methodist Book Concern, at 
Nashville, and can be obtained by enclosing the meagre sum of one 
dollar. Our planters would do well to see that it has a place in their 
libraries, and that its contents, which in the present article are only 
just peeped at, shall be carefully and thoughtfully examined. 


[We have omitted to refer to what Dr. McT. has said upon the separation of 
families. He considers it, upon all testimony, as much less frequent among the 
slaves of the South than among the laboring classes of the best European 
governments. He points with satisfaction, in which we concur, to the legisla- 
tion of Louisiana (would that it were universal at the South), which, by the acts 
of 1829 and 1855, prohibits, under penalty of from one to two thousand dollars, 
the sale of a child under ten years of age, separate from its mother. One 
reason, we think, why such laws do not exist in the other Southern States is 
that the offence is controlled by public opinion, and could seldom or ever be 
committed. Still it would be well to guard even against the extreme case. In 
Alabama no execution can be levied upon a child or children under the age of 
ten years, without including the mother, or upon the mother without including 
the child or children, as aforesaid, if living and belonging to the defendant in 
execution ; and the mother and child or children must be sold together, unless the 
parties in interest, or one of them, make affidavit, and deliver the same to the 
officer, that he believes his interest will be materially. prejudiced by selling the 
slaves together, when they may be sold separately ; but no levy or sale shall be 
made by which a child under five years of age shall be separated from its 
mother.—Eb. ] 
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MEMPHIS AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 


1.—MEMPHIS AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

A Recent visit to Memphis will furnish the opportunity to say something in 
our editorial columns upon the subject of its surprising growth, in addition to 
the very full details which were given by us several months ago. The Avalanehe, 
published in that city, is our authority for the following facts : 


The actual business season of Memphis has almost closed. Our tradesmen are 
settling their accounts for the fall and winter; they are making up their balance 
sheets and determiming the question of profit and loss. All this has occurred 
later this spring than in former years. The last cotton crop has exceeded any 
that preceded it, and to such an extent has this been true of the extraordinary 
production of the territory tributary to Memphis, that the portion of the crop last 
gathered was so hurriedly prepared for market, and there was so much of it of 
the unclean description shipped to this city late in the business season, that it 
became utterly unsalable. 

There never was half énough capital here to conduct properly the business of 
Memphis ; the current rates of interest have ever been enormous, comparable 
alone to those which have prevailed in San Francisco ; the boasted ten per cent. 
Conventional Usury Law has proven an abortion, like most partisan platforms, 
signifying nothing and having reference alone to money-lending transactions ; 
the limited transactions of our honestly and legally managed banks have been 
absorbed in the process of forwarding the immense crop to its ultimate destina- 
tion, while the illegitimate shaving shops, monopolizing the money market, have 
been merciless in their exactions, When we superadd to those considerations 
the facts stated in reference to two and a half or three millions dollars’ worth of 
cotton, on which our tradesmen advanced more in money or acceptance than the 
cotton would afterward sell for in New-York, we may trace with accuracy the 
operations of causes which have made the money market so stringent, affecting 
seriously all branches of trade. 

No species of property has shown more palpably the effects of the causes ad- 
verted to than real estate. Though the business season has, on the whole, been 
a most prosperous one; though the progress of improvements in the city and 
suburbs has been unprecedented; though the population of Memphis has in- 
creased with a rapidity unparalleled, yet the present prices of city and country 
lots are not proportioned to our adgancement in wealth, population, and universal 
prosperity. As far as we are advised, it seems the advance in the prices of city 
property over those of last spring has been only about ten or fifteen per cent. in 
the southern portion of Memphis, and from twenty-five to fifty in North 
Memphis. The difference in the two directions being attributable to the rapid 
extension of our Northern Railroad toward Louisville and Cincinnati, and to 
the magnificent improvements in course of construction in the mechanical and 
manufacturing district of North Memphis. Such explanations are necessary to 
those abroad who would comprehend .the financial condition of our people. It 
has been true of Memphis, as of all other new cities, that its first population 
consisted of penniless adventurers. With each year wealth accumuleted, and 
capitalists finding it difficult to keep pace with the Star of Empire, have not as 
yet reached the valley of the Mississippi from the old States. In this, too, we 
find, to some extent, the cause of the want of capital proportioned to the busi- 
ness of our young, flourishing city, and here, too, we find an explanation of the 
fact that the prices of property in the past twelve months have not advanced as 
rapidly as the increase of business, the extension of our railway system, and 
the addition to population would lead us to expect. 

When we reflect that during the past six months the number of inhabitants of 
Memphis has increased at the rate of one hundred per month by immigration 
and that the scope of country in which all these must find houses, is a narrow 
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ridge between two parallel streams and swamps—Wolf river on the north, and 
Nonconnah on the south—men must know from the past history of our city, and 
from the bright future dawning upon it, that now, if ever, they should invest in 
city suburban property; now people from adjoining States and neighboring 
cities should make Memphis their abiding place. The railroad to Little Rock 
alone, in five years, will double the trade of thie city, and the roads to New- 
Orleans and Louisville (all three nearly finished) will each produce effects as 
startling as those witnessed when the completion of the Memphis and Charleston 
road was announced. 


2—PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS IN THE FREE STATES. 


Tue Committee of the Virginia Legislature on the Harper's Ferry raid, in the 
close of their report, reviewed the action of the several non-slaveholding States, 
which had nullified the Fugitive Slave Law and the Constitutional compact on 
which it is founded. We give some of the results of their investigations : 


MAINE. 


By the laws of this State it is provided that if a fugitive slave shall be arrest- 
ed, he shall be defended by the attorney of the commonwealth, and all expense 
of such defence paid out of the public treasury. The use of all State and county 
jails, and all buildings belonging to the State, are forbidden the reception or 
securing fugitive slaves, and all officers are forbidden, under heavy penalties, 
from arresting or aiding in the arrest of fugitive slaves. If a slaveholder or 
other persona shall unlawfully seize or confine a fugitive slave, he shall be liable 
to be imprisoned for not more than five years, or fined not exceeding $1,000. If 
a slaveholder take a slave into the State, the slave is thereby made free; and if 
the master undertake to exercise any control over him, he is subjected to impris- 
onwent for not less than one year, or fined not exceeding $1,000. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Access has not heen had to a complete series of the laws ofthis State ; but 
a general index, which has been consulted, shows that a law exists by which 
all slaves entering the State, either with or without the consent of their masters, 
are declared free, and any attempt to capture or hold them is declared to be a 
felony. 


VERMONT 


Her law now forbids all citizens and officers of the State from executing or 
assisting to execute the fugitive slave act, or to arrest a fugitive slave, under 
penalty of imprisonment one year, or a fine not exceeding $1,000. It also for- 
bids the use of all public jails and buildings for the purpose of securing such 
slaves. ‘The attorneys for the State are directed, at public expense, to defend 
and procure to be discharged every person arrested as a fugitive slave. The 
habeas corpus act also provides that fugitive slaves shall be tried by jury, and in- 
terposes other obstacles to the execution of the fugitive slave act. 

The law further provides, that all persons unlawfully capturing, seizing, or 
confining a person as a fugitive slave, shall be confined in the stateprison not 
more than ten years, and fined not exceeding $1,000. Every person held as a 
slave, who shall be brought into this State, is declared free, and all persons who 
shall hold or attempt to hold as a slave any person so brought into the State in 
any form, or for any time, however short, shall be diitinel in the stateprison 
not less than one nor more than fifteen years, and fined not exceeding $2,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. ” 


The laws of this State forbid, under heavy penalties, her citizens, and State 
and county officers, from executing the fugitive slave act, or from arresting a 
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fagitive slave, or from aiding in either, and denies the use of their jails and pub- 
lie buildings for such purposes. 

The governor is required to appoint commissioners in every county to aid 
fugitive slaves in recovering their freedom when procceded against as fugitive 
slaves, and all costs attending such proceedings are directed to be paid by the 
State. 

Any person who shall remove, or attempt to remove, or come into the State 
with the intention to remove, or assist in removing, any person who is not a 
fugitive slave, within the meaning of the Constitution, is lable to punishment 
by fine not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000, and imprisonment not less 
than one nor more than five years. 

Their habeas corpus act gives trial by jury to fugitive slaves, and interposes 
other impediments to the hunting of fugitive slaves. 


CONNECTICOT. 


This State, which, as late as 1840, tolerated slavery within her own borders, 
as appears by the census of that year, prohibits, under severe penalties, all her 
officers from aiding in executing the fugitive slave act, and vacates all official 
acts which may be done by them in attempting to execute that law. 

By the act of 1854, sec. 1, it is provided that every person who shall falsely 
and maliciously declare, represent, or pretend that any person entitled to free- 
dom is a slave, or owes service or labor to any person or persons, with intent to 
procure, or to aid, or assist in procuring, the forcible removal of such free per- 
son from this State, as a slave, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and shall be imprison- 
ed five years in the stateprison. 

Sec 2. In all cases arising under this act, the truth of any declaration, rep- 
resentation, or pretence, that any person being, or having been, in this State, is 
or was a slave, or owes or did owe service or labor to any other person or per- 
sons, shall not be deemed proved, except by the testimony of at least two credi- 
ble witnesses testifying to facts directly tending to the truth of such declaration, 
pretence, or representation, or by legal evidence equivalent thereto. 

Sec. 3 subjects to a fine of $5,000, and imprisonment in the stateprison for 
five years, all who shall seize any person entitled to freedom, with intent to have 
such person held in slavery. 

Sec. 4 prohibits the admission of depositions in all cases under this act, and 
provides that if any witness testifies falsely in behalf of the party accused and 
prosecuted under this act, he shall be fined $5,000, and imprisoned five years in 
the stateprison. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The statutes of Rhode Island provide that any one who transports, or causes 
to be transported, by land or water, any person lawfully inhabiting therein, to 
any place without the limits of the State, except by due course of law, shall be 
imprisoned not less than one, nor more than ten years. They also prohibit all 
officers from aiding in executing the fugitive slave act, or arresting a fugitive 
slave, and deny the use of her jails and public buildings for securing any such 
fugitives. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


Her law provides that if any person shall forcibly take away from this State 
any man, woman, or child, bond or free, into another State, he shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor not exceeding five years, or 
both. 

The habeas corpus act gives a trial by jury to fugitive slaves, and all judicial 
officers are prohibited from acting under any other than the law of New-Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prior to 1847, non-resident owners of slaves were allowed to retain them in 
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Pennsylvania not exceeding six months. In 1847 this privilege was revoked. 
Slaves are also allowed to testify in all cases in the courts of Pennsylvania. «It 
is further provided by law, that any person who violently and tumultuously 
seizes upon any negro or mulatta, and carries such negro away to any place, 
with or without the intention of taking such negro before a circuit or district 
judge, shall be fined not exceeding $1,000, and imprisoned in the county jail not 
exceeding three months. The law also punishes with heavy fine, and imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, any person who may forcibly carry away, or attempt to 
carry away, any free negro or mulatto from the State. The sale of fugitive 
slaves is prohibited under heavy penalties, and a trial by jury is secured to them. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois has prohibited, under pain of imprisonment of not less than one nor 
more than seven years, any person from stealing or arresting any slave, with the 
design of taking such slave out of the State, without first having established his 
claim thereto, according to the laws of the United States. The habeas corpus act 
allows trial by jury to fugitive slaves. 


INDIANA. 


The law of Indiana is similar to that of Illinois, except that the penalties are 
greater. The fine is not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, and the term 
of imprisonment not less than one nor more than fourteen years. 


OHIO. 


The laws of this State were for many years of a very hostile character to slave 
hunting, but they were repealed in 1858. Measures have, however, been reveént- 
ly initiated to re-enact them. 

The laws of this State are peculiarly stringent and effective. They not only 
deny the use of the jails and public buildings to secure fugitive slaves, and re- 
quire the attorneys for the commonwealth to defend them at the expense of the 
State, but the law of Connecticut, in relation to the punishment of persons 
falsely alleging others to be slaves, is adopted, with the addition that any person 
who carries a slave shall be punished by imprisonment in the stateprison for a 
pericd not exceeding ten years, or by a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

The habeas corpus act also provides for trial by jury of claim to fugitives. 


WISCONSIN. 


Following the example of her sister States of the North, this State has, in 
some particulars, exceeded all the rest. She has directed her district attorneys, 
in ai! cases of fugitive slaves, to appear for and defend them at the expense of 
the State. She has required the issue of the writ of habeas corpus, on the mere 
statement of the district attorney, that a person in custody is detained as a 
fugitive slave, and directs all her judicial and executive officers who have reason 
to believe that a person is about to be arrested or claimed on such ground, to 
give notice to the district attorney of the county where the person resides. If 
a judge in vacation fails to discharge the arrested fugitive slave on habeas corpus, 
an appeal is allowed to the next eireuit court. Trial by jury is to be granted at 
the election of either party, and all costs of trial, which would otherwise fall on 
the fugitive, are assumed by the State. A law has also been enacted, similar to 
that af Gannestiont, for the punishment of one-who shall falsely and maliciously 
declare a person to be a fugitive slave, with intent to aid in the procuring the 
forcible removal of such person from the State as a slave: “ provided that nothing 
in this chapter shall be construed as applying to any claim or service from an 
apprentice for a fixed time.” A section is added to the provisions of the Con- 
necticut law, relative to this offence, for the punishment, by imprisonment in the 
stateprisun, of any person who shall obstruct the execution of a warrant issued 
under it, or aid in the escape of the person accused. Another section forbids 
the enforcement of a judgment recovered for-violation of the fugitive slave act, 
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by the sale of any real or personal property in the State, and makes its provisions 
applicable to judgments theretofore rendered. 

The law relative to kidnapping punishes the forcible seizure, without lawfu 
authority, of any person of color, with intent to cavse him to be sent out of the 
State, or sold as a slave, or in any manner to transier his service or labor, or the 
actual selling or transferring the service of such person, by injprisonment in the 
stateprison from one to two years, or by fine from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars. The consent of the person seized, sold, or transferred, not to be a de- 
fence, unless it appear to the jury that it was not obtained by fraud, nor extorted 
by duress or by threats. 


IOWA. 


The law of this State is similar to that of Indiana, except that the maximum 
of the punishment is five years in the stateprison, and fine of $1,000. 


The following analysis of these laws will be found convenient for facility of 
reference : 


States which prohibit their officers and citizens from aiding in the execution 
of the law, are 


Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

States which deny the use of all public edifices in aid of the master, are 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Michigan. 

States which provide defence for the fugitive, are 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 


States which declare the fugitive free, if brought by their master into the 
State, are 


Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont. 


State that declares him free absolutely, is 
New-Hampshire. 

Comforts provided for the master who pursues his rights under the law and 
Constitution, but in contravention of treasonable State statutes, framed for the 
purpose of embarrassing his action, defeating his claim, and in every possible 
way ingenuity can suggest, rendering the law entirely ineffectual : 


States. Fine. Imprisonment. 
SRE PR CMs I cock g cables ce Five years, 
he a PETES Seer MNEs wan 's eM ie o's Fifteen years. 
In Massachusetts.......° ....... GUUS wine's ce diva Five years. 
In Connecticut..... .... ...... PEE eee Five years. 
In Pennsylvania................ BOOP: . esis epeaess Three months. 
PIES 566 bbe es i ode tale wegen en kt ree ae Fourteen years. 
NS Sc dv eevcodvavnneee Fs oo os Ck eee Ten years. 
i ee eee ee Two years. 


| Oe PLS ice 6 ke eee Five years. 
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3.—NEGROES RISING—-HIGH PRICES. 
Tue following named slaves, belonging to the minor child of J. T. Shelton, 
deceased, were hired out at Homer, Claiborne Parish, La., recently, for the year 
1860, at the following high prices : 


SES Pere hr rr .- 8430 00 
PINUNRREie. SISTING FONG od +. pS UBic os os 0 od¥S sa elec eee ee 269 00 
SS EEE CR ee 7 SER 330 50 
Iverson, “ vale: vee ne 5 tweets < swine eee lies «Meeks 360 00 
Tom, ht co eS eS kbs od b'e p RES Aaah ewe 315 00 
NG MOT IEG BUG oe 0's co's soe REGED SE sso Male lp Oda vp USED Ss 302 00 
NS SOU iy RSs sci sido’ SUhia oa o's 9:4 MNS obits oon MIS 840 00 
Bill, lame negro......... Mac cic gcc «Ghd cs a tian Os ee 246 00 
RM IS in So. wh sc. «AIRS va o Case weenie Ochna 3 ae 201 00 
gS ES Se eS eC eee 
Bias, elke [ek SCR Ee. | TPE PE So RR Ts ee 240 00 
EE 6 ona oS aS so: SDR as ERS os oe Rew daly 161 00 
pO EO er aS) ey ae 260 00 
RR or es Pe ee og ere oS 327 00 
Juda, old woman...............006. SP ee rs 171 00 
Betsey, “ | ere err. Pree err ert 336 00 
Margaret, young Woman...............ccscsceseaecvennees 260 00 
Lucinda and three children... .... 2... .cecccccscccsccceats 250 00 
Jand, old woman and two children. ................00eeeee> 178 00 


4.—OVERFLOWED LANDS AND RIVER BARS. 


J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. :—Enclosed I forward you some questions I have put 
to Commander Maury, a portion of which he has already verbally endorsed, and 
which questions, I hope, will convey to your mind my plan of redeeming river 
bottom lands from overflow, as well as to prevent the formation of sand bars as 
well as mud bars in a river. 


[This plan was referred to several months ago by the writer, in a paper which 
was published in the Review.—Ep.] 


Do we not, by expanding or widening the upper part of the bed of a river, 
create a greater space to contain the superabundance of water that is brought 
down by a freshet? By taking out the earth on both sides of the river and con- 
veying it back, you not only make a levee of the excavated earth, but you make 
a levee of the second or artificial bank—by expansion ; and if the expansion is 
continued far enough back from the first bank, I contend that the superfluous 
water will not reach the excavated earth. I wish, sir, particularly to convey this 
idea to your mind: say you excavate ten feet depth and ten feet back from the 
river. Now, before excavating, the water had only a base of ten feet ; but, after 
excavating, it has twenty feet base. Now, upon the above principle, you can 
confine the water entirely within the second or artificial banks, and never have 
to use the excavated embankment or earth for a levee. 

When the water in a river is at low water stage, it rests on a strata of clzy ; 
but when it commences to advance, it soon reaches a strata of loose mellow 
earth, composed of sand and clay, and when it reaches this sandy strata, it 
penetrates it and the eurrent then extricates it from the dry earth behind, and it 
then tumbles off into the river (commonly termed slides). The sand in the slides 
being heavier than the water, soon settles on the bottom and forms sand bars, 
while the clay or glutinous substance mingles with the water and is conveyed 
down the river, and a great portion of which is frequently deposited at the 
mouth of the stream and forming a mud bar. 

Now, sir, suppose the earth was excavated on both sides of the river to that 
depth and width, as to form the banks of, or on the clay strata, would it not 
overcome the filling up process and relieve the mouth of the river of the mud 
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bar? and would it not overcome the formation of sand bars? For, by a sufficient 
expansion you can prevent the water from ever reaching this sandy loam, of 


which the sand and mud bars are formed. Yours, &e., 
D. H. Armovr. 


5.—FLORIDA. 


We extract another of the mostinstructive papers upon Florida, which are 
contributed to the Charleston Courier by a writer who signs himself “ Verdad.” 
GatnesvILie, Fua., April 18, 1860. 


It is not alone to the great superiority of her climate, and the richness and 
variety of her soils, that Florida will owe her future importance. Rich lands 
and healthy climates are to be found, to a certain extent, in every State in the 
Union ; but no other portion of the United States, except the peninsula of Flor- 
ida, can boast of tropical productions, In this respect, Florida enjoys a vast 
monopoly over her sister States, which must, when fairly developed, and super- 
added to her great staples of sugar, cotton, tobacco, etc., bestow on her a degree 
of wealth and importance which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

The very high value of tropical over other productions, may be estimated by 
the fact that the exports from the Isiand of Cuba alone, during the year 1841, 
amounted to but a smali fraction less than one half of the exports of all the 
United States, for the same year. It must be considered, too, that the Island of 
Cuba is only very partially and very indifferently cultivated. That the southern 
portion of Florida is well adapted to the culture of coffee, sugar, cocoa, indigo, 
and in short, of all tropical staples and fruits, is, I believe, admitted by all who 
have informed themselves on the subject. 

Peter S. Chazotte, who had, for seventeen years been engaged in St. Domingo 
and elsewhere, in the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, etc., petitioned Congress in 
1822, for permission to purchase about twenty-five thousand acres of land in 
East Florida, at the government minimum price, with a view to the cultivation 
of tropical plants, As Mr. Chazotte was a gentleman of great intelligence and 
long practical experience as a tropical planter, and as he had spent some time in 
investigating the capabilities of East Florida, I shall here present a few ex- 
tracts from his statements to Congress, respecting the productions of that 
peninsula. In speaking of the production of coffee, he remarks : 

“In East Florida the land is neither too dry nor too wet, nor is the climate 
too hot or too cold. This narrow neck of land being washed by the sea on the 
south, east, and west, possesses all the advantages which an island enjoys. 
The sea breezes modify the scorching vertical rays of the sun, and waft away 
the approaching northern frost. Two opposite opinions have been expressed 
and frequently repeated with respect tothat country. Some assert it to be a dry, 
sandy land, and others a flat, muddy, unformed, rising ground. These assertions 
are altogether unfounded, as may be demonstrated by merely recurring to its 
topography. We see a neck of land four hundred miles long, and about one 
hundred and thirty miles broad, from the opposite beaches of which the land 
rises gentiv and gradually toward the centre, where are lakes connected with 
each other from south to north, a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles, 
without receiving any supply of water from any large foreign river ; and about 
forty small rivers, whose sources are from thirty to forty miles distant from 
both shores, and whose waters empty themselves into the opposite seas. Now, 
it is impossible for those great sinews of nature to exist in a flat, muddy ground, 
which could, at best, produce reeds, and not the stately trees which luxuriantly 
grow and cover its surface. On the other hand, if it be called a dry and sandy 
desert, the very existence of those lakes and numerous rivers belies those asser- 
tions ; for rivers and lakes are never found to spring and exist in an entirely 
sandy country; and such is the narrowness of this long neck of land, that it 
must have a deep mould and prolific bosom to produce, as it is known to do, 
stately forests of the most luxuriant mixture, which are constantly in bloom, 
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even in January and February, and the most beautiful flowers, whose floral 
appearance made the discoverers of it award to that country the significant and 
appropriate name of Florida. 

“In all cases where the climate is not visited by black frost, the land, either 
dry or wet, will produce coffee. Cayenne, lying under the fourth degree of 
latitude, north of the equator, where the heat is intense, no mountains bat at 
five hundred miles off, a flat, level and drowned country, and where, as in Euro- 
pean Holland, the surrounding seas are striving to overwhelm the rising earth— 
even in this swampy country, drained by ditches as reservoirs for the water, the 
coffee plant grows luxuriantly, even to the size of a palm tree. 

* At Rio Janeiro, the present seat of the king of Portngal’s American empire, 
lying under the twenty-third degree of latitude, south of the equator, and as 
far as the province of Parana or Assumption, which reaches the thirtieth degree 
of south latitude, the coffee is found to grow. Why then should we not culti- 
vate it between the twenty-fifth and twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, 
that is to say in East Florida! Will it be said that under the twenty-seventh 
degree of latitude, to the south of the equator, it is hotter than under its 
opposite degree north of it. This will be contradicted by those navigators and 
persons who have visited the country. 

* About 1765, an English gentleman of fortune went to establish himself in 
East Florida. His labors were crowned with success, both in the culture of 
coffee and sugar canes ; and his establishments were already considerable, when 
the American Revolution, in its effeets, made Florida to pass into the hands of 
Spain. The British government, finding that this gentleman had so far succeed- 
ed, would not allow him to remain there. They carried him off with his slaves, 
and destroyed everything that he had planted ; for which loss and dam«ges the 
British government awarded to him a considerable sum. Besides this, travellers 
who have visited the country assert that they have seen coffee plants in several 
places, not cultivated for profit and revenue, but as a curiosity, the intrinsic value 
of which seems to have been unknown to those who had planted them.” 

Mr. William Stork, in his description of East Florida, gives the following ac- 
count of it: “The productions of the northern and southern latitudes grow 
and blossom by the side of each other, and there is scarcely another climate in 
the world that can vie with this in displaying such an agreeable and luxuriant 
mixture of trees, plants, shrubs, and flowers. The red and white pine and the 
evergreen oak marry their boughs with the chestnut and mahogany trees, the 
walnut with the cherry, the maple with the campeach, and the haziletto with the 
sassafras tree, which, together, cover here a variegated and rich soil. The wax- 
myrtle tree grows everywhere. Oranges are larger, more aromatic and succu- 
lent than in Portugal. Plums naturally grow fine, and of a quality superior to 
those gathered in the orchards of Spain. The wild vines serpentine on the 
ground or climb up to the tops of the trees. Indigo and cochineal were advan- 
tageously cultivated there, and in the year 1777 produced a revenue of two 
hundred thousand dollars. In fine, I shall add that this country will pro- 
= all the tropical fruits and staples by the side of those belonging to a northern 

timate.” 

The practicability of cultivating tropical productions successfully in East Flor- 
ida is further attested by the late Dr. Perrine, our former consul at Cam- 
peachy, who, in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, makes the following 
observations : 

“I wish to show, not merely that the cultivation of the tropical staples is 
practicable in our territory, but that it is also necessary for home consumption, 
18 positively profitable for the foreign market, and is highly desirable in other 
respects, to promote the peace and happiness of the Union. 

“ The practicability of cultivating tropical productions in general, I have made 
manifest, with the fact that the peculiar climate of the tropics extends beyond 
the astronomica! boundary several degrees north, into our peninsular territory ; 
and that the best plants of the tropics are actually flourishing in the southern 
portion of that peninsula at Cape Florida. I have not only shown that below 
twenty-eight degrees, Southern Florida enjoys the dry warm winter, the wet 
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refreshing summer. the breeze by day from the sea, and by night from the land, 
and the trade wins from the east, which are common to tropical countries in 
general; but I have also proved, by its narrow level surface, stretching south- 
eastwardly, by the hot ocean river running northwestwardly along its eastern 
shores, and by the greater steadiness of the westwardly wind in those latitudes, 
that tropical Florida is even superior to the elevated islands of the West Indies, 
and to the broad peninsula of Yucatan, in that uniformity of temperature 
which is most favorable for vegetable growths, animal health, and physical en- 
joyments. 

“] have, however, not merely shown that in this superior climate of the trop- 
ics are already growing various common vegetables of the tropics, but I have 
further announced the flourishing condition of the tenderest and yet most pro- 
ductive plants of the torrid zone—the banana plant and the cocoa palm—which 
are universally pronounced to be the greatest blessings of Providence’ to man. 
And it may hence be considered experimentally demonstrated that it is practi- 
cable to cultivate all the tropical productions in the soil of the southern portion of 
the peninsula of East Florida.” 

It is quite unnecessary to adduce further evidence of the tropical character of 
East Florida, as all who may be skeptical on this subject can be readily con- 
vinced by a visit to the southern portion of the peninsula, where they can see 
the cocoa tree, the banana, the plantain, the pineapple, the orange, the Jemon, 
the lime, the arrowroot, the guava, ete., growing luxuriantly as they do in any 
of the West India islands. There is certainly no portion of the United States— 
North, South, East, or West—that can compare with East Florida in the variety 
and value of its agricultural productions. - It produces well all the root and grain 
crops of tbe Northern States, and all the great staples of the Southern States, 
in addition to the stil more valuable productions which belong exclusively to 
tropical latitudes. 

It is owing to the latter productions that even the inferior lands, in that pen- 
insula, can be rendered much more valuable than the best lands in any other 
portion of the United States. Oranges, lemons, pineapples, cocoanuts, and 
various other tropical fruits, will yield an average profit of at least $1,000 per acre, 
per annum. Sisal hemp, it is said by those best informed, wili pay $2,000 to the 
acre. Indeed it would be tedious to discuss the great variety of tropical fruits 
and staples, the cultivation of which would render the common pine lands of 
East Florida far more valuable than the dest agricultural lands in any other por- 
tion of the United States. 


6.—THE MINERAL REGION OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA, 
NORTHERN GEORGIA, AND EAST TENNESSEE. 


From time to time we have published a great deal in regard to this very pro- 
lifie mineral region, and intend very soon in person to visit some portion of it. 
There is scarcely a more inviting field for capital in any portion of the Union. 
The Charleston Evening News recently argued in favor of the Blue Ridge Road 
being directed toward this section, instead of to Knoxville, and said, among 
other things : 


The small area known as Ducktown, although embracing a number of square 
miles, is but a select spot in that extensive mineral region, which covers West- 
ern North Carolina, East Tennessee, and Northern Georgia, through the mountain 
ranges. The veins of chief value and greatest extent are of —— but the 
whole district abounds in iron, gold, and in remoter points, coal. The gold 
mines of Dahlonega and Brasstown Creek are in these local connections. So 
the coal mines now in active operation near Chattanooga, where the Tennessee 
river makes the important southern gap in the Alleghany or Blue Ridge moun- 
tain chain, are in the same connections, and furnish fuel for mining or railroad 
purposes at a very cheap rate. 
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Ducktown embraces some twenty mines, which either are now worked, or 
have been worked, and which are in to be. In its amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, the Mobile and other mines in Georgia, across the Tennessee line, are 
included. They all lie buta few miles apart. They are of copper, very rich, 
employ some thousands of hands, and represent some millions of capital. From 
them the immediate anticipated annual productions of copper ore will amount 
to some five thousand tons smelted ore, yielding from sixty to ninety per cent. 
of pure metal. This, at an average of $4} per one per cent. of pure copper, and 
seventy per cent. of pure metal, will give $3154 per ton, or over $1,500,000 as 
the annual meuieed receipts of the Ducktown properties and speculations. 
Nearly all the mines are now supplied with furnaces and other smelting appa- 
ratus, or they are being erected. A railroad communication with this rising and 
wealthy community has become important. This importance will be duly esti- 
mated, and the effects of the railroad facilities comprehended, when we say 
that, in due time and at an early period, manufactories of copper in al! the forms 
of its use, and of verdigris, copperas, &c., will spring up, and further extend the 
industry, productions, and wealth of that remarkable locality. 

It afforded us, when at Ducktown, much curious gratitication to go down 
some hundreds of feet into the bowels of the earth, and see the mode and fact of 
mining. We have in our office some specimens of the ore taken from the veins 
or lodes, and some of the smelted ore, as ready to be sent to market, and reduced 
at the finer works in the cities to a condition for use. Any of our friends or fel- 
low-citizens can see them by calling at our office. 

There are many companies of large capital engaged in these mining ventures, 
who are actively prosecuting their enterprises, and developing a new world of 
wealth within our reach. There are companies from London, Boston, New-York, 
Baltimore, Mobile, and New-Orleans. Charleston and Philadelphia are not 
directly interested. Many Tennesseans and Georgians are, of course, interested, 
and some of them, plain but energetic men, are now millionaires. The field of 
enterprise and fortune is almost fabulous, and in but few years will be a great 
eentre of wealth. Of all mines, those of copper and iron are the most exhaust- 
less and the most profitable. 

The English, Welsh, and Germans, who have acquired their experience and 
skill at home in mining, are the leading employees and inhabitants of Ducktown. 
But many Americans and [rish are p fe engaged as laborers. The plain coun- 
try people around are taking a large industrial part in wagoning off the ore, or 
in digging in the mines. 

The copper veins in the Ducktown amphitheatre are numerous, but constitute 
a belt which traverses it and even the high adjoining mountains. They can now 
be quite readily traced. Yet even where there are no marked signs on their 
line, some of the wichest mines have been found. One does not know when he 
may stumble upon the most magnificent bed of ore. The penetration of a few 
feet may test the existence of a lead which, if discovered, must be followed up 
until the vein is reached some fifty or a hundred feet below. A thousand dollars 
will readily serve to examine any locality. This Duektown district has been 
well examined by Dr. Richard }. Curry, professor of chemistry and late geolo- 
gist of Tennessee, Professor M. F. Maury, of Washington, and Professor Shep- 
pard, of Charleston. 

South of Ducktown, in Georgia, ten or more miles distant, there are parallel 
veins of copper and iron. This section is now in the market for investigation 
and speculation. 

The mode of establishing a mining company and working a mine, is curious 
to those uninitiated. If a quarter section, or one hundred and sixty acres, be 
found to evntain a probably rich vein, it rises immensely in valuae—from a few 
hundred dollars to some hundreds of thousands. The proprietor desires to sell. 
The usual plan and course is: estimate the mine or property at, say $200,000 ; 
embody a company with, say $500,000 capital. The capital will be divided 
into stock or small shares. The subscribers would be required to pay in only 


about forty per cent. This would furnish the $200,000, or purchase-money ; of 
which the proprietors would agree that about $40,000 should be reserved for 
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means to open and start and work the mines. As an offset to this appropria- 
tion, they would claim to have allowed them about $50,000 worth of stock. 
Thus half the stock would be taken by the original owner and the incoming 
subseribers, or $250,000. The mining operations are begun, and prove profit- 
abie. The annual profit pays, say, a good per cent. on the whole nominal stock. 
Thus the whole stock of $500,000 becomes available in the market. The origi- 
nal holders sell out the surplus shares of $250,000 to other parties, who lose 
nothing, reimburse themselves for the original outlay, and yet hold one half the 
mining interest. 
These arrangements are continually being made. 


7.—FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY—ST. PAUL, ETC.,; 


One of the most fashionable summer excursions of the present day is a trip to 
the Upper Mississippi, and the wild and interesting regions which encompass 
it. Thousands already begin to find new life in the excitement and variety 
which the trip affords, and rare relief froma the accustomed, prosy, and crowded 
haunts of travel in other quarters. We commend the trip on the testimony of 
many friends, and intend to take it ourself very soon. See what one of them 
has said : 


Within the past ten years, a new world has been opened to the children of 
wealth and the unfortunate in health. The throngs that once crowded to the 
old haunts of fashion, such as Saratoga, Niagara, Newport, and Cape May, are 
beginning to find out that that for which they scek is more pleasantly, easily, 
and lavishly attained amid the cooling waters, sylvan retreats, and balmy breezes 
of Minnesota. And it is for the purpose of enlightening those who as yet know 
not the glories and grandeurs— the excitements and pleasures of a summer resi- 
dence in that attractive and healthful land, that this brief sketch is now given to 
the public. We will first speak of the 

Scenery or tue Urrer Mississipri.—A citizen of any of the Southern States 
bordering on the great internal highway of the Continent, who has never 
ascended upon its grand surface above the mouth of the Missouri, can form a 
very faint idea of the romantic grandeur and beauty of the shores which skirt it 
in this northern region. To a man who has become familiar only with the low, 
flat coasts of Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisana, it is 
hardly possible for him to realize, at first sight of this upper country scenery, 
that he is traversing the same river that flows along the monotonous alluvial 
shores he has left behind. The scenery of the Hndsen, and other eastern rivers, 
has been immortalized by the pens of the greatest writers of the age, in Europe 
and America; but the traveller must see the Upper Mississippi to fully realize 
the fact that here are works of nature which would have called forth from those 
gifted men more rapturous admiration and applause of the skill and handiwork 
of the Gréat Architect. 

In ascending the Upper Mississippi, some faint outlines of the grandeur of the 
scenery along its banks, begin to be realized in the States of Illinois and Iowa; 
but it is not until you reach Wisconsin, and more particularly Minnesota, 
that the full sense of its magnificence bursts upon you. The bluffs in many in- 
stances reach the altitude of five or six hurdred feet. The river valley between 
them varies from one to three miles; the river itself is studded with wooded 
islands of the most luxuriant growth and verdure. The bluffs on either side 
frequently present a similar perpendicular wall of rock to the front view im- 
mediately opposite each other, which continually impresses one with the idea 
that some powerful convulsion of nature has in past ages rent these hills asunder 
and caused the mighty river to flow through the gap. Indeed, there are some of 
these opposite precipices which are so precisely matched, that the Indians have 
a crude legend, that they are the segments of single cones which once existed, 
and were separated and moved back to the right and left by the deity they wor- 
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ship as the water god, in order that he might make his way, without leaving his 
favorite element, to the far-off southern country. 

It is not until the middle of June that the hills and valleys and islands of the 
Upper Mississippi array themselves in. all their glory. From then until autumn 
is the time to behold these gorgeously clad beauties. One never tires of con- 
templating them; and the pen of the most ready and gifted writer fails to con- 
vey to his readers an idea of their splendor. Castellated towers and battlements 
appear at nearly every turn of the river, reared by the hand of nature with 
almost as much architectural precision as can be seen among the feudal ruins of 
art along the banks of the Rhine. Then,*a number of immense irregularities in 
shape and form of bluff will appear, as though this had been the especial field of 
labor for the ancient Titans. But the great attraction of a journey up the Mis- 
sissippi to St. Paul, is 


Lae Periy.—This beautiful lake everybody has either heard or read of. It 
is @ mere widening of the river, some sixty miles below St. Paul. It is thirty 
miles long, and an average of three in width. Its shores are lined by the same 
description of bluffs that appear along the river below. Midway of the lake, on 
the Wisconsin shore. is the celebrated Maiden’s Rock, or Lover’s Leap, from the 
towering summit of which, according to the legend, the romantic but brave- 
hearted Indian maiden, Winona, rather than to endure the embraces of another 
than he whom her heart had chosen as its own, leaped into the dark waters of 
the lake below. 

Nothing can equal the delightful and pleasing sensation of viewing, upon a 
summer midnight evening, from the upper deck of one of our magnificent packet 
steamers, this broad and placid sheet of water and its bold surrounding bluffs 
and head-lands. 


Ways vo Reaca Sr. Paui.—A line of magnificent first-class steamers will ply 
during the ensuing season, daily, between St. Louis and St. Paul. These boats 
will touch at all the important points intermediate, between the two cities, so 
that passengers who reach the river by any of the numerous lines of railroad 
which strike its banks will never have to be detained over a few hours ere they 
can find the best and safest of means to continue their journey. The steamers 
of this line are fitted up with all the comforts and conveniences of the best 
packets on the Southern and Eastern rivers, or of those upon the ocean and great 
lakes. The officers are the most experienced and accommodating that can be 
found upon the Western waters. None others are retained in the employ of the 
Company. In the States of Illinois and Wisconsin are nine lines of railroad 
diverging from the hanks of the Mississippi to the east. They strike the river 
at the following points, viz: Opposite St. Louis, and at Alton, Quincy, Burling- 
ton, Rock Island, Fulton City, Dunleith, Prairie du Chien, and La Crosse. 
The latter point is only one hundred and seventy-five miles below St. Paul ; and 
the road diverging therefrom has running connections with al! the great lines to 
the east and south. Thus it will be seen that persons can take their choice of 
the mode of conveyance to a point within a very few hours’ run of St. Paul. 
The running time of the packets from St. Louis to St. Paul is some four or five 
days—distance 1,000 miles. The Mississippi is reached at any of the above 
named points from any of the Eastern cities in two, two and a half, and three 
days. From New-York to St. Paul, by way of the La Crosse or Prairie du Chien 
railroad, in three days is an ordinary occurrence. 


Scenery anp Arrractions asout Sr. Paut.—One of the leading causes why 
St. Paul is so attractive and desirable a point at which to pass the summer 
months, is the magnificent sights and scenery which surround it. Nine miles 
distant are the famous Falls of St. Anthony, while near by are the equally noted 
Falls of Minne-ha-ha, made classic in American literature by the pen of our great 
poet, Longfellow, in his song of Hiawatha. It was here where stood the wig- 
wam of oid Nakomis, the arrow-maker, and in this romantic spot, beneath the 
falling spray of this miniature Niagara, Hiawatha wooed and won the beautiful 
Winona. Close at hand old Fort Snelling, so long the out-post of this north- 
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western frontier, rears its massive battlements ; and here, at the base of its walls, 
the sky-tinted Minnesota mingles its waters with the Mississippi. 

In every direction diverging from St. Paul, are the most beautiful drives, and 
good roads to picturesque lakes, water falls, and other enchanting scenes of 
nature. 

Srorts or tHe Fietp anp By Lake anv Srream.—Minnesota, and north- 
western Wiscousin, adjacent to St. Paul, is without doubt the greatest country 
for field and piscatoria! sports on the Continent. It is true, that in the season of 
the year at which we invite strangers to visit us, is out of season for the pursuit 
and capture of the antlered monarch of our forests; and the law even protects 
him and his innumerable herds of companions and children from the deadly rifle 
of the sportsman, until the autumnal months set in. But in feathered game, 
there is no limit. The most plentiful descriptions are two kinds of grouse—the 
pinnated and the ruffled—(known by the common name of prairie ehicken and 
pheasant) and woodcock. All these are found in the utmost abundance about 
St. Paul; also many varieties of snipe. The shooting season for all these 
species of birds commences about the first of August in our country. It is no 
uncommon thing .for an expert sportsman to bag one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred prairie chickens in one day's hunt, within five or six miles of St. 
Paul. 

As to the fishing, we can even hold out greater inducements to the lovers of 
sport. The varieties found in our lakes and streams are the speckled brook trout, 
the pickerc|, the pike, the black bass, &c. Trout can be taken in great abundance 
within a day’s drive of St. Paul; and within an area of ten miles are as many 
beautiful, clear crystal lakes, where the other varieties can be brought forth as 
fast as you can drop your hook into water and dispossess it of its finny treasure. 
Last summer a Southern gentleman took two hundred pounds of bass and 
pickerel at White Bear Lake, nine miles from St. Paul, within the space of less 
than three hours. On the shores of most of these lakes are houses of accommo- 
dation, with boats and fishing tackle at command. 

To those who would enjoy the more manly and exciting sport of pursuing the 
buffalo on his native plains, we would state that those plains ean be reached in 
about five or six days’ travel from St. Paul. 


8.—MECHANICS AND LABORERS’ WAGES NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Table introduced by Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, into his Speech in the United 
States Senate, 
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In consequence of the very consider- 
able number of original contributions 
which reach our table the present 
month, it becomes necessary to add 
sixteen pages to the regular number, 
and to restrict greatly the departments 
of industry and statistics. In the Qe- 
tober number, however, full atonement 
will be made ; as we shall by that time 
have before us the Annual Statistical 
Reports of the several Southern cities, 
to the Ist of Sept., and the Reports of 
the National Commeree to the 30th of 
June. Our departments of Commerce, 
Acricutture, Manvuractrores, and Iy- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, Will be kept up 
with more than ordinary spirit, not- 
withstanding the change which is being 
made in the original department of the 
work. 

Though every article which appears 
in the Review has passed first under 
tke eye of the Editor, having never in 
his whole conduct of the work, during 
fifteen years, deputed the power of su- 
pervision, in a single instance, to an- 


other, it is yet impracticable for him | 
| from over the sea, and they fan us as 


in his travels even to revise the proof- 
sheets, and thus some minor errors are 
to be accounted for, of the nature of 


those which are to be found in the | ing 
| sail around Fort Moultrie, and a thun- 


paper prepared by him in the July 
number, entitled, “ Presidential Candi- 
dates and Aspirants.” The printers 
and proof-readers, however, deserve 
the highest commendation for their 
signal and almost entire success, in de- 
es 


glyphical sheets they are accustomed 
to receive from us. 
During the months of September and | 


the multitudinous hiero- | 








October the editor may be addressed at 
Washington City, but letters and arti- 
cles sent to New- Orleans will be receiv- 
ed and forwarded to him by the office 
there. 

The articles by Wm. Gregg, of South 
Carolina, on Domestic Industry, will be 
continued in future numbers. The one 
intended for this was unavoidably left 
out. 

The 
travel : 

CHARLESTON in midsummer, with the 
thermometer ranging at about 100° in 
the shade! Phebus, Apollo. Itis no 
unfamiliar position, though in a double 
decade of years we have been debarred 
the enjoyment of our ancient and native 
city in the hours of repose, and in her 
shirt sleeves. No noisy crowds are 
here to jostle us by the wayside; no 
cars rattle over the paved streets laden 
with the rich produce of the interior : 
the quays are deserted, and searce a 
flag flutters where late a fleet of mer- 
chantmen awaited the favoring breeze. 
Lazy shopmen loiter at their half-closed 
doors, and one fellow-pedestrian, with 
Panama hat and loose trousers, ex- 
presses by the look which he gives us 
in passing, that it would afford him not 
the least surprise to learn, in half an 
hour, that we are another victim to 
the “sun stroke.” We are thinking 
the same of him. It is evening, at 
last, and the breezes begin to come in 


Editor resumes his notes of 


in days of yore, and awaken reminis- 
cences of the old battery, of the bath- 
ing house, and Sullivan's Island, of a 


der squall. Familiar, even, the notes, 


| or rather one should say the bills of the 


musquitoes, whose ancestors, in the di- 
rect line, buzzed about our cradle. 
Nothing is wanted but the yellow fever 
to complete the picture, but that, thank 
Heaven ! is absent, and the city is en- 
jeying a goodly share of health, with 
the prospect of its continuance ; for, 
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aking the average of one year with 
another, figures will show that Charles- 
ton is, perhaps, the healthiest city on 
the continent. 

The only relief to the general mo- 
notony, is a meeting to-night to ratify 
the nominations of Breckinridge and 
Lane. We attend it, and are steamed 
for about four hours, within the walls 
of the old theatre (patriotism could go 
no further than this), but the empty 
seats in pit, boxes, and galleries, and 
the long list of vice-presidents and sec- 
retaries absent from the chairs provided 
upon tlie stage, go very far to show 
that, national polities, which were 
long at zero in Charleston, have not 
risen in interest with the rise of the 
thermometer! Even the fact that 
Richmond claims the honor of the 
nomination over Baltimore, has not 
heen potential enough to move the 
masses out of their easy chairs, and 
from their broad and well-shaded ve- 
randahs. Nevertheless, the meeting is 
not a failure. A goodly presence is 
there, who evidence the greatest in- 
terest in what is said, and in this re- 
spect, well represent a Charleston au- 
dience ; which, however miscellaneous, 
is never moved from its propriety, and 
hears, deliberates, and p eres sg 
withont boisterous applause, without 
unseemly interruptions, but calmly 
and orderly, and in the manner rather 
of a legislative body, than a mass meet- 


ing. The speakers, too, venture not. 


upon those incoherent and passionate 
appeals, which constitute the rhetoric 
of the stump, but by their carefully 
seeeneditnted sentences, and elaborate 
and sustained argumentation, and by 
their continued references to the Con- 
stitation and the Bill of Rights, the 
Federalist, Magna Charta, and the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions, warm- 
ing up as they advance, clearly enough 
show that they are speaking to a peo- 
ple who have been accustomed to hear, 
and whose standards of eloquence and 
excellence have been formed by men 
such as the Calhouns, McDuffies, 
Haynes, Hamiltons, Prestons, Cheves, 
Legarés, Pettigrues, Harpers, and 
Pinckneys, giants who, for the most 
part, sleep in their graves! In these 
very halls we have, ourself, heard their 
great argument. 

Among the speakers to-night are our 
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early friend Miles, the worthy Con- 
gressman of the district, and R. Barn- 
well Rhett, both of whom surpass, it is 
thought, any previous effort. Miles 
has genius, cultivation, and refine- 
ment, in a high degree, and if he will 
but make the effort, must, in time, take 
rank among the great names of the 
State. As mayor, he exhibited remark- 
able administrative talents, and great 
fertility of resources, We have faith 
in his star, which is still in the ascen- 
dant, and will be, while he recognizes 
the truth, that genius and labor are not 
only not incompatible, but in the lan- 
guage of the poet, that— 


‘Greater genius, greater patience is.” 


Mr. Rhett denies that his policy has 
tended to produce disunion, but main- 
tains that if acted upon it would have 
saved the Union, which is at present 
fast falling to pieces. To protect the 
consiitutional rights of every section, and 
to mainiain the constitutional compro- 
mises intact, is to perpetuate the Union. 
In this Mr. Rhett is right. It is only by 
concession, compromise, and by singing 
peans to “the glorious Union,” thas 
things are brought to their present de- 
slorable pass. The ery of wolf has 
om heard too often. The wolf turns 
out, after all, to be a very sucking 
lamb. Oh! for the old spirit of the 
Hampdens, and the Sidneys, and the 
Patrick Henrys, whieh, snuffing tyr- 
anny and oppression afar off, chaffers 
not with or gS but plants itself 
upon principle, and proclaims the al- 
ternative, when honor is concerned— 

« ___—- which thou wilt, 
We try this battle, hilt to hilt.” 

Still, we may not yet despair. The 
eause of the republic is not wholly 
lost. The giant struggle which im- 
pends, may unhorse the abolition eo- 
horts, and wrest from its last pollution 
this seat of Washington. The nerve, 
the courage, the chivalry, the patriot- 
ism, and above all the prestige of past 
victories, unattended by a single de- 
feat, may still crush out every p arbor 
in the path of the glorious young Ken- 
tuckian, who is already 

© Almost sunk 


Beneath the weight of trusts and offices, 
Not merely offered but imposed upon him.” 


Columbia, which is, or may be called 
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the Garden city, is one of the choicest 
spots in the South for a family resi- 
dence. It is perfectly healthy at all 
seasons of the year, has good water, 
most excellent schools, and a very ad- 
vanced, refined, and wealthy society. 
During the sessions of the legislature, 
it is the centre of the liveliest interest, 
and balls, parties, and the most charm- 
ing social intercourse, prevail. The town 
is well laid out. The streets are wide, 
and attached to nearly every house is 
a garden of some sort, and many have 
gardens which, in extent and in variety 
and beauty, are not surpassed any- 
where. The South Carolina College, 
famous in the history of the State, is 
located here, but as it is now vacation, 
we do not stop for a visit. President 
Longstreet is temporarily absent in 
Europe. The institution has prospered 
under his administration, but we regret 
to learn that the state of his health 
renders it probable he may be compel- 
led to retire. The present number of 
students is, we learn, about 130. It 
has always seemed to us that a system 
might be adopted in the organization 
and administration of this college, 
which would bring to it students from 
the entire Southwest, and in a little 
while cause it te vie in numbers with 
Chapel Hill, or the University of Vir- 
ginia. Jt can be done, and in time will 
be done. Every natural advantage is 
in its favor. 

We do not leave Columbia without 
a visit to the new State-House, a build- 
ing of massive stone now, and for the 
last ten years, in progress, and likely to 
be in that status for some years to 
come, having swallowed up an annual 
sum which almost equals the other ex- 
penditures of the State. Though wor- 
thy of the national eapitol, it is a 
continuel eyesore to taxpayers, and 
the subject of no little legislative rhet- 
orice. It must be the pride of the 
State, however, when completed. Old 
Werner, of Charleston, famous in 
smithery, as Vulean of old, bas con- 
trived, by the way of embellishment, 
a palmetto tree, in full progerians, 
and beautiful, and graceful, and seem- 


ingly verdant as in life, but all fabri- 
cated by the forge and the anvil. It is 
a work in the same category with the 
shield of Achilles, and is consecrated 
to the memory of Carolina's dead, on 











the plains of Mexico, the names of 
whom are inseribed on its base. 

The railroad from Columbia to Green- 
ville, with its several branches, has 
created quite a revolution in travel to 
the up country, which, when we were 
here before, could only be reached b 
the most laborious staging. At All- 
ston, which is ewenly-fee miles from 
Columbia, the road to Spartanburg 
connects. Twenty miles farther and 
we are at Newberry C.H, a thriving 
village known to fame through the 
writings and doings of Judge O'Neal. 
Now we are at renowned old “ Ninety- 
Six,” of Revolutionary memory, which 
is sixty-eight miles from Greenville and 
not far off is the pretty village of Green- 
wood and Cokesbury, of which much 
more hereafter, near which a branch 
road extends to Abbeville OC. H. 
Thirty-two miles farther and another 
branch will take us to Anderson. The 
“Williamston springs” are passed, 
and Golden Grove, treasured spot in 
our memory, and now in sight come 
the distant spires of beautiful Grern- 
virte. (t is a hilly and somewhat 
sterile country through which we have 
passed, and one that is in striking con- 
trast with the flat spring lands of the 
low country, with its swamps, and chills 
and fevers. As the face of Nature 
changes, man changes with it, and we 
are now in the presence of a hardier 
and more vigorous race, who, if they 
lack some of the conventionalities, 
have much more of the grit of man- 
hood than their “ sand-scraping neigh- 
bors.” Even dialects alter, and cus- 
toms and costumes, but these varieties 
are much less noticeable than at our 
previous visit, and it is quite evident 
from the great progress, in every diree- 
tion, that in the future of the State, 
what is called the Upper Country, is 
to play a distinguishing part. Here, 
in time, will be the seat of thrifty 
farmers, of opulent manufacturin 
villages, and the hum of industry will 
wake to new life these rocky hills and 
dancing watercourses, and stalwart 
men. They will not have long either 
to ‘wait forthe wagon.” It even now 
comes ! 

Here at Golden Grove, fond memory 
arouses many a tenant of the heart 
that bas long slumbered. It was here, 
in the wanderings among the hills, in 
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" reclining by the streams, in meditating | 


among the thick groves, that so many 
days of happy youth were spent. We 
had just escaped from the “ pent-up 
Utica” and thraldom of a city life, 
and from the dull routine of a mer- 
chant’s warehouse, where almost from 
childhood great rows of sugar tierces 
and huge coffee piles were our familiars, 
more than ever since, we regret to say 
it, have been historic argument or 
statistic table. It was freedom to 
breathe these mountain airs, and to 
dream high dreams, for, at the boy-age 
of seventeen, what glorious images 
ate painted all over the sky and beckon 
us on. They elude us as we come. 
Here dawns upon us the idea, that it is | 
not given to man to live by sugar 
tierces and coffee piles alone, and be- 
hold we are transformed instanter into | 
country pedagogue, with thick brogans, 
felt hat, and Pendleton jeans, tramp- 
ing through red and adhesive loam, a 
mile or more each morn, to “ Old Field 
school house,” of unhewn logs and 
clay seams, and adjacent’ spring! 
Twenty or more urchins await us here, 
of either sex, from tiny brats of less 
than half a dozen summers, to great 
boys and buxom girls, nearly out of 
their teens, and in some cases actually 
out of them; for, among this hopeful 
group, we recollect that our prede- 
cessor in pedagoguery himself had en- 
tered a man seemingly of double our 
days. It was “‘ poor pay” without a 
doubt, and “ poor teach,” too, we ap- 
prehend now, considering what meagre 
resources we had in store, though quite 
enough, as it proved, for the occasion ; 
but the experiment ended soon, and we 
were permitted honorably to withdraw, | 
and changing the scene and the circum. | 
stances, and under the conviction of | 
our own exceedng deficiencies, to take | 
a place at the feet of the Gamaliels of | 
neighboring Cokesbury ! These times | 
are past, but can we forget our travel | 
to Hamburg in a bacon wagon, and | 
how we camped out at night under the 
broad canopy, ‘or how, summoned by 
the commissioners, spade and hoe in 
hand, we worked upon the. “ cross 
roads,” and upon one occasion did 
actually assist (rather in doing the 
talking, for which it seems from infancy 
we had some repute) in building the 
bridge which still spans the old Saluda! 
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We forget not either, our worthy 
friends of the vicinage, Capt. Gar- 
rison, at whose house we long sojourn- 
ed, his brother the General, Israel 
Charles, and the worthy family of Dr. 
loor. Excellent old doctor and charm- 
ing ladies, how the quiet admonition 
and parental encouragements of the 
one, and the witching manners, ex- 
cellent discourse, and sweet song of the 
others, incited us to effort, and en- 
livened us by the way! A man of let- 
ters himself, and an author, though 
secluded from the world, but to-day in 
his grave, with the: most of that happy 
family, he seemed to recognize some- 
thing which made us akin, and, as we 
left to buffet the world, placed his 
hands upon our head, and bade us, in 


| trembling words, “ Go on to usefulness 


and fame.”” We have not forgotten, 


| though neglecting to act upon his pre- 


cept. 

The branch road to Abbeville Court 
House is in length about ten miles. 
We are here the guest of Col. J. Foster 
Marshall, whose beautiful residence 
and exquisitely laid-out grounds, are a 
little outside of the village. He is at 
present, and has long been, State sena- 
tor, and is deservedly one of the most 
popular, because one of the most enter- 
prising and liberal-minded men in the 
district. He was a captain in the Pal- 
metto Regiment during the Mexican 
war, and still preserves the war-worn 
and ball-torn ensign of his company— 
to whom, by his devotion, he was much 
endeared. In addition to his planting 
interests here, he is opening a sugar 
estate in Florida on a large scale, and 


| his zeal in behalf of agricultural prog- 


ress is evidenced in the fact that he is 
the very head and front of the Agricul- 
tural Society of the distriet, which is 
now in the full tide of prosperity, and 
which last year, upon its extensive 
grounds, purchased for a large sum, 
entertained several thousand persons 
at a fair, which, in almost everything, 
vied with those of State institutions. 
Abbeville receives its name from the 
French, and was the early seat of many 
Huguenot families. It is now a village 
of growing importance, and we noticed 
a goodly number of stores in con- 
struction, a branch bank of the State, 
and a very handsome Episcopal church, 
with a tall and graceful spire. Among 
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the finer residences may be noted those 
of Col. Marshall, Judge Wardlaw, Mr. 
Simonds, Mr. Perrin, &c., which are | 
all very elegant and tasteful, and -en- 
compassed by choice groves and gar- 
dens. The ever-playing fountains and 
evergreen edges, and seemingly inter- | 
minable grapery, of rarest selection, | 
whith characterize the seat of Col. 
Marshall, and withal its beautiful walks 
and odorous flowers, and mellow fruits, | 
and singing birds, make of it a little 
paradise—an Eden, and not without 
an Eve. : 

Near the village is the wreck of Mon- 
sieur Togno’s experiments in wine 
making, of wirich much was said in our 
public prints, and high hopes were en- | 
couraged by that worthy himself. He | 
was a man of not a very practical turn, 
and before his death had hopelessly | 
sunk nearly everything that was con- | 
tributed by enterprising gentlemen to- 
ward the experiment. 

The fair ground ought to be con- 
sidered as classical, and we are rejoiced 
that it is set apart for uses such as this. 
It was the theatre of the greatness and | 
the glory of Georer McDourrir, and | 
upon this rock where we now stand; | 
it was his wont, in notes of thunder, 





| 


and in eloquence matched only by him 
who “shook the throne of Artax- 
erxes,” or his who said, “Give me 


liberty or give me death,” in the House 
of Virginia Burgesses, to address the as- 
sembled multitudes, and urge them by 
all their hopes of high heaven, and the 
memories of a glorious ancestry ; by 
every consideration of manhood and 
bright honor, to strike for their liberties, 
and throw off the yoke of bondage to 
an oppressive government. Here he 
painted the odious “bill of abomina- 
tions,” and explained the subtleties of 
the “forty bale theory.” Here was | 
conjured up the “ Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” or was heard that fearful 
imprecation upon the heads of those | 
who “ would-rise to glory over the ruins | 
of their country '” 
And not very far distant either from | 
the Court House, is that famous school 
of Dr. Waddell, kept up in the hands of | 
his successors even now, whence the | 
glorious names of the State seemed first | 
to emanate, and which has been made | 
immortal by them, and by the reminis- | 
cences preserved of them in the “ Geor- 
gia Scenes” of President Longstreet.’ 
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Alas! their like we shall not look upon : 
soon again, and Carolina, in weeds, may 
indeed bemoan her heroic age! Ers- 
kine College and Cokesbury Institute add 
to the unrivalled educational advan- 
tages of Abbeville District. The latter 
we shall advert to hereafter ; the former 
has existed about twenty years, and is 
under the auspices of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Chureh, being located at 
Due West, with five professors and 


| 124 students, and a list of 220 alamni, 


belonging to all the professions. 

The branch road to Anderson is of 
about the same length as that tu Abbe- 
ville. We have here a village compar- 
atively new, having sprung up after 
the division of old Pendleton into Pick- 
ens and Anderson districts. The Court 
House is an imposing building, the 
spire of which is surmounted by the 
gilded scales of justice—‘ Justice hung 


| so high,” as one of the wags of the 


village said, “as to be entirely out of 
reach!” There are several churches, 
and a female college of imposing exte- 
rior, and we doubt not interior, too, dur- 
ing study term, for it is now vacation, 
and the commencement exercises,which 
are said to have been very brilliant, are 
just over. Here resides the Hon. Jas. 
L. Orr, Judges Whitner and Monroe, 
and Mr. Congressman Ashmore and 
Col. Reed, who is said to be a most 
eminent lawyer. Col. Orr lives in 
simple republican style, and dispenses 
hospitality with liberal and generous 
heart. In the shades of domestic life, 
in the prattle of his children, and the 
occupation of the village forum, he finds 
a glad substitute for the hollow garn- 
ishments of fame at the national cap- 
itol, the angry hroils of demagogues, 
and the scrambles of legislatures and 
executives. We are glad to see that he 
is oceupying-the highest ground upon 


' the Southern question, and does not 


hesitate to present to our enemies the 
alternative of justice and equality, or 
immediate disunion. As we said in 


| our July number, when speaking of 


Presidential candidates; he is undoubt- 


| edly aman of great natural ability and 


sagacity, of high persona! character, 
goodness of heart, and elevated public 
spirit. His conduct in the Brooks 
affair at Washington, of which we were 
a witness, evidenced in particular all 
of this, and endeared him much to us. 

From Anderson Court House to old 
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” Pendleton village the distance by the 
Blue Ridge railroad is about sixteen 
miles. We went over the ground in a 
buggy, and returned by the cars. The 
soil is better than in Anderson or 
Greenville, and, despite of the unpar- 
alleled hot weather and drought, in the 
bottom-lands the crop is not discoura- 
ging. The face of the country is pic- 
turesque, and in the distance, the tall 
and dark nfountains loom grandly up. 
Old Pendleton is one of the things 
that were, and died in giving birth to 
the twins, Pickens and Anderson. It 
is, evidently, a finished town. Not a 
brick remains to be laid—not a fence- 
rail, unless it be those that are falling 
down—for, indeed, there are some old, 
old relics here of other and better days. 
Yet the village is not without some fine 
houses, and two good-looking hotels. 
It has no newspaper. Let the Blue 
Ridge railroad be completed and it will 
be seen, perhaps, thot old Pendleton is 
not dead but sleepeth, and Pheenix-like 
will resurrect from her seeming ashes. 
The site is beautiful, and the country 
all around is blessed with genial air 
and health. Many families from the 
low. country will have their seats here. 
Some are already established.. In one 
view we can see those of our classmate 
and friend, Henry Edmund Ravenal 
(whom, we regret, in our limited time, 
we cannot now visit), and Mr. Prioleau 
and Fort Hill, the home of Joun C. 
CaLHoun. 

Forr Hitt truly! glorious old home- 
stead, where reposed from the State’s 
high duties that great historic per- 
sonage, but yesterday among us, who 
could declare proudly from the Senate 
that he would not in his high Career, 
“turn upon his heel for the Pres- 
idency,” and whom his colossal rival 
likened to a “Roman senator in 
Rome's best days’”—Cato and Phocian, 
Aristides and Themistocles rather, com- 
bined! As we advance through the 
thick and shady oaks, and approach the 
unpretending mansion, what thoughts 

are excited in us! Here he was wont 

to wander at still eve and early morn, 
and meditate the great issues which in- 
volved a nation’s life or death. Here 
his hero spirit, looking out upon the 
blue mountain tops afar off, kindles 
anew its fires, and essays to climb the 
higher, steeper, more inaccessible 
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heights of fame, and climbs them with- 
out stain as without fear. Coming down 
anon from these dizzy heights, where 
had waged the “ war of giants,” (shall 
we see such giants soon again—Jack- 
son, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Wood- 
bury, Cheves, Wright ') he puts off his 
glowing armor, and, in sweet domestic 
intercourse, caresses a devoted wife, lis- 
tens to the pretty nothings of a tender 
daughter, or, all through the weary 
watchings of the night, nurses a sick 
infant. Such was John ©. Calhoun, 
who, for nearly half a century, like 
John De Witt, stood an Ajax in his 
country’s cause, and dying, wished 
“‘but for one half hour” that he might 
stand again in the forum and speak 
the great thoughts that might avert her 
impending doom. 

Fit abode for such a man—from its 
grand scenery and as grand historic 
associations. Just here was the site 
of Fort Rutledge (hence the name 
which Mr. Calhoun changed from 
“Fort Place” to ‘ Fort Hill,” a relic 
of which we find in an old, now filled- 
up well. Tradition has it that this well 
was dug by the white inhabitants who 
were besieged, and cut-off from the 
river by innumerable savage hordes, 
and in their attempt, afterward, to es- 
cape, were surprised and ruthlessly put 
to death. One alone, of the whole 
party remAining to tell the tale. Tra- 
dition has it, also, and Mr. Calhoun 
was wont to tell it himself, on the au- 
thority of his father-in-law the story 
being confirmed to him by a well-in- 
formed Indian historian, that in the far 
remote past, ere yet the white man had 
been anywhere seen, a giant struggle 
took place at this very point, between 
the Cherokees,* who inhabited the 


* “Tn the rich valleys, however, of the 
Keowee, Seneca, and Tugaloo, the towns 
were numerous and exceedingly populous; 
not yet have the levelling opergetions of An- 


glo-American progress completely effaced 
here the deep traces of aboriginal art and 


life ; but when allelse have been obliterated, 
when no wigwam’s site or tumbling sacrifi- 
cial pillar shall remain, the beautiful names 
of the Seneca, Tugaloo, Keowee, and Isundi- 
ga, will continue to proclaim a history of 
the once blest Cherokee, in accents as soft 
as the murmur of their waters and as endur- 
ing as their granite falls.’—History of Upper 
South Carolina, by J. H. Logan, vol. 1., p. 


| 211, 1859, 
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country, and a tribe of Northern Sen- 
ecas, who, victorious over every tribe 
in its Southern marches, were first 
brought to a stand here, on the banks 
of the stream which thence took the 
name of Seneca, and were driven 
back with fearful slaughter. May not 
future history have in store a like rec- 
ord of other Northern tribes * 

We saw Mr. Calhoun first in Green- 
ville District, South Carolina, in 1838, 
and heard him, in the presence of an 
assembled multitude, discourse of the 
independent Treasury, and meet in de- 
bate the Hon. Waddy Thompson, who 
had then the hardihood to splinter a 
lance with him. How the eyes of the 
old man flashed and his form towered, 
and how the welkin rang with the 
loud plandits! He was a guest that 
night at the simple farmhouse where 
we resided. Next we saw him in the 
old theatre at Charleston, which was 
thronged from pittodome. ‘ If ever,” 
said he, in opening, and the multitude 
stood without a pulsation—“ if ever a 
representative had just reason to be 
proud of his constituents, | am that 
representative, and you are those con- 
stituents.” Again, and this tine we 
were companions on that memorable 
trip to the West, in 1845 (it was our 
first trip, from which we did not re- 
turn, and hence the Review), and it 
was our never-to-be-forgotten privilege 
of witnessing the ovations which, all 
along the banks of the great river, from 
New Orleans to Memphis, were paid to 
him by assembled husts. At Vicks- 
burg, Jefferson Davis addressed the 
great statesman, who, embarrassed by 
the compliment, said, in reply, that he 
was “ unacetistomed to speak without 
a subject,” which caused some merri- 
ment. On the part of the beautiful 


ladies who came on board, it was re- | 


marked that it was a custom established 
on the river, by Mr. Clay, thatthey had 


the right to kiss any great man who | 


chanced to be passing by. “I dare 
not ‘pretend,” said Mr. Calhoun, “to 
vie with Mr. Clay in gallantry.” Here- 
upon his son, a chivalrous young anny 
officer, peace to his ashes, remarked to 
us, aside, provoked by his father’s au- 
sterity, “the old gentleman would do 
better to make me his deputy in this 
matter.” A plain, home-spun country- 


man exclaimed, on approaching, quite 
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audibly, ‘Great God! it is old Jack- 
son; and another, somewhat inebri- 
ated, in attempting rather roughly to 
approach, was struck aback by the im- 
posing presence, but rallying himself, 
at last found words, Which the reader, 
we trust, will forgive our repeating— 
“Mr. Calhoun, I have sworn by you 
all my life, and, next to the Almighty, 
you are the greatest man in the world.” 
But now the great Memphis Conven- 
tion is in session, and its President has 
risen from his chair to speak upon the 
questions at issue. Nota breath stir- 
red the vast auditory. Oratory such 
as this, which spell-binds, and yet deals 
not inthe lightning and the thunder- 
bolt, is a new revelation at the West— 
but when the words come, in speaking 
of the old Mississippi, that it is “ an 
inland sea,” there goes up a shout 
which is like the roar of Niagara, and 
rising from their seats, and waving 
their hats in wild enthusiasm, these 
men of the West give cheer after cheer 
to the Palmetto Chief. Not soon did 
the turmoil cease. In 1847, we took 
tea with him at Washington, and heard 
him speak of his intended treatise upon 
government, which, he said, would not 
be appreciated for twenty-five years ;* 
and when the smoke of Buena Vista 
had cleared away, and men began to 
agitate the nomination of its hero for 
the Presidency, there came to us at 
New-Orleans, through the mail, one of 
those laconic despatches which Mr. 
Calhoun only could indite, and which 
we remember nearly word for word, 
and will give, in remarkable illustration 
of his capacity in condensation— 

“JT see that General Taylor’s arrival among 
you is announced, and it is said he will run 
for the Presidency. How stands the fact, 
and what are understood to be his opinions 
in regard to party nominations for the Presi- 
dency, the ‘ Wilmot Proviso,’ and the Tariff of 
1846 ?” 


But space compels us to pause in 





* All of Mr. Calhoun’s manuscripts were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Cralle, of Virginia, 
who had been his secretary, and who under- 
took to prepare his biography. He has pub- 
lished several volumes, but the remainder, 
constituting the biography, may not be ready 
for a long time, in cohsequence of the au- 
thor’s very ill health. We could wish to see 
the treatise on the Constitution republished 
in school-book fashion, with questions and 
annotations, 
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these, to us, interesting reminiscences. 
They are recalled by everything around 
us. We areon classical ground. We 
tread the halls which so long answered 
only to fis step. We are in his li- 
brary,-and here are the books which 
he read, and this is his writing-desk, 
and his lamp, and his chair, and his 
walking-cane, as he leftthem. Here is 
a portrait, which shows him worn by 
the grim advances of age and disease, 
and another, a glorious picture, new to 
us in every point, showing him in those 
proud days of early manhood, when he 
was the very master-spirit of the Mon- 
roe Cabinet! Near by hangs the por- 
trait, the first we have seen taken 
in his prime, of his friend and almost 
twin-brother in fame, George McDuffie. 

Time indeed is pressing. 
is five miles from Pendleton Court 
House, and isa farm of about twelve 
hundred acres. It came to Mr. Cal- 
houn in the right of his wife, about the 
time of his Secretaryship of War, and 
had before that been occupied by his 
father-in-law, who was at one time a 
Senator of the United States. The 
land is in the main good, but the farm 
never proved productive. There are 
upon it some forty or fifty negroes, 
whose houses are of stone. When the 
estate was settled up, Fort Hill became 
the property, by purchase, of Andrew 
Calhoun, who now occupies it, with his 
family. In worth and patriotism, in 
spirit and hospitality, the son worthily 
represents the sire How simple, un- 
affected, yet how princely the cheer! 
Fort Hill begins to blossom as the rose, 
but in all the improvements which are 
in progress, the hand of filial affection 
stops short of any act which would 
mar or alter the contour and proportions 
as they were occupied and enjoyed by 
the illustrious father 

Andrew Calhoun is a wealthy and 
successful planter. He is fond of good 
stock, and raises some of the best in 
the country. He is President of the 
State Agricultural Society, and sees in 


the future no hope for the South—but | 


in a dissolution of the Union. 


statistics of the Blue Ridge Road. It 
will be completed to Walhalla, twenty- 
five miles, in December next, which 
will give thirty-five miles of completed 
road. Over two and a half millions of 
dollars have been expended. Several 
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very important and costly tunnels are 
in process of excavation. Three of 
these are in South Carolina, varying in 
length from 616 feet to about a mile. 

In South Carolina, three fourths of 
the grading, one third of the Tunnel 
excavation, three fourths of the square 
drain masonry, and one fourth.of the 
bridge masonry, have been done, and 
one fourth of the track laid. There 
has also been laid a track to Hayne’s 
Quarry, 1} miles long. 

In Georgia, seven seventeenths of 
the grading, one seventh of the tunnel 


| excavation, two thirds of the square 
| drain masonry, and two thirds of the 


bridge masonry, have been done. 
The length of the road in South 


| Carolina and Georgia is only 30 per 


Fort Hill | 





cent. of the entire length, and its cost 
will be 58 per cent. of the whole cost 
of the road. — 

The estimated cost of the entire road 
is $7,000,000, and the able and intelli- 


| gent engineer, Waiter Gwynne, in his 


latest reports, sees nothing to change 
the estimate. 
This road will realize the early dream 
of South Carolina, to unite herself with 
Louisville and Cincinnati, by a direct 
and expeditious route,as it was ex- 
hibited in the convention held twenty- 
five years ago; and in the labors of 
General Hayne, who in this service de- 


| serves as much as his distinguished 


| Hayne. 


| 


ancestor, to be called the ‘“ Martyr 


By this route, Charleston will be 
distant 410 miles from Knoxville, an 
advantage over the shipping point of 
Richmond of.84 miles, and over Savan- 
nah of 94 miles. The total distance to 
Louisville will be 677 miles, by roads 
for the most part constructed, and to 
Cincinnati 683 miles, against 1,200 to 
1,400 miles by existing routes. 

Knoxville is at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Holstein, and the 
trade of this and tributary rivers is con- 
centrated at Chattanooga. At one time 
after the rise in the river, 200 boats 
were seen modred at Knoxville, on the 


§ : | way to Chattanooga, laden with salt 
At another time we shall give full 


and plaster from Virginia, and with 


| every variety of Western produce. This 
| trade will be intercepted by Charleston. 
| Knoxville, too, will become the entrepot 






of Cincinrfati and Louisville. 


“ By the completion of the Tennessee and 


. 
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Virginia Railroad, during the past year, 
Richmond now draws off all the trade of 
*Fast Tennessee, north of Knoxville, and wi.) 
draw the trade south of that city, even, to 
some extent, as far south as Jhattanooga. 
Charleston has no connection with Knox- 
ville, except by a cireuitous route over the 
rival roads of Georgia, one hundred and ten 
miles further than by the Blue Ridge Rail- 
road, With this disadvantage of distance, 
Charlesten cannot compete with Richmond 
for the trade of East Tennessee. Indeed, it 
will be seen by an inspection of the map, 
that without the Blue Ridge Road, Charleston 
and South Carolina have little opportunity 
of sharing in the advantages of a commer- 
cial connection with the navigable waters of 
the west. The Georgia Railroads belt the 
State on the southwest The Virginia Roads 
on the northeast, and North Carolina, which 
has finished the State Road to Saiisbury, is 
pushing it onward to Murphy, at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge. Its next step will be over 


Broad, and’ then the cordon of Railroads 
around South Carolina will be complete end 
close.” 

The comméncement exercises are 
about being held at Coxespury Instr- 
TUTé, and an invitation has been sent out 
to all who ever enjoyed: its teachings to 
gather once again under the wings of old 
Alma Mater. We accept the invitation, 
and find ourselves, after a lapse of 
twenty-one years, in the beautiful and 
virtuous village, and shake by the hands 
a few old acquaintances. Soon the 
boys of other days begin to assemble, 
and what meetings! How affecting the 
sight! Do we, indeed, brothers, cluster 
around each other again, amid scenes 
that were once so familiar, and which 
are consecrated by associations and 
memories for which, not the palace of 
the king, nor the laurels of the con- 
queror, might be exchanged! From 
many a field of active life, where 
stern and selfish men jostle each other, 
where schemes of vaulting ambition 
are hatched, and unsatiafied life reaps 
its harvest of thorns and thistles, we 
are here—here from every pursuit and 
calling: from the quiet farmhouse, 
and busy marts of trade, from the 
arena of political strife, and the sacred 
altars of the Living God, with the 
“ light of other days”* around us, to 
bestrew with flowers the graves of de- 
parted joys, and inhale such incense as 
belongs to these flowers, crushed though 
they be by the jagged obstacles which 
beset us in the way, and which have 
been : 


** Making strangers in their course, 
Of waves that had the same bright source.” 
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Few are there, indeed, here, that we 
recognize of the classes of 1839. The 
boys no longer shout and play fantastic 
tricks upon the campus, nor does ado- 
lescent manhood catch the gleams of 
beauty’s eye, and wake to the first 
dreamy consciousness of romance and 
love. Scattered and gone, and such as 
we recognize to-day, have not in their 
cheeks and in their eye, the freshness 
and the fire, but instead, hard lines of 
thought and care are drawn, sad pre- 
cursors or witnesses of rugged middle 
life. Girls, too, tender maidens of yon- 
der school-house—smiles you gave us 
then, that were worth a diadem, and 
were purchased cheap at the expense 


b | of monitor’s report, and professor's lec- 
the mountains to the valley of the French | 


ture ; for cold and practical statist as 
we bave been thought since, dreams we 
had then of romance, and of poetry too ! 





Fair girls no longer, but thoughtful 
matrons, we should not know you to 
day, encompassed as you are with boys 
and girls who have already reached the 
status at which we were ourselves then, 
if, indeed, a third generation, in this 
fast age, be not coming upon the boards. 
Some of you, we know, have gone down 
to the icy courts of death: we who 
dance still upon the surface of the 
waves, may expect soon to sink be- 
neath them. Oh, life of the past !—one 
day with thee, were worth a thousand 
such as these! 

Worthy men who trained us, then, 
to paths of usefulness and guided our 
wayward tracks—what offerings shall 
we bring to you! Baird, kindly, gen- 
tle, abstract, indefatigable in the path 
of duty ; Williams, earnest, method- 
ical, even military in your rules and 
discipline, yet tender even as woman 
in your chidings; Hodges, excellent 
caterer, and considerate, almost pater- 
nal field-master, covering up rather 
than disclosing our short-comings in 
breaking up the hard earth and in mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where 
but one had grown before—for these 
were the days of the “ manual labor” 
experiment, which gave us such a dis- 
taste for labor that the very sight of a 
plough or an ox-cart (to such vile uses 
had we come, in having charge of lazy 
oxen) has been our especial horror 
ever since, and we lost at once all 
relish for those strains of Virgil and of 
Hesiod, which, until then, had seem- 
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ed to paint for us Agricola as a very 
god! 

Excellent Alma Mater. Your days 
shall be still lengthened out, and the 
jewels that you gather be the rarest 
and the best. Here, upon thine altars, 
we bring our votive offerings. The 
past has not all been lost forus. The 
hours that have winged their way to 
heaven have not all, ifindeed any, been 
spent 

“In joys or lost in wine.” 


For many of us, they have been far 

better occupied in 
“ Search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy.” 

But we must tear ourselves from 
these reminiscences. Bright dreams 
of youth that are so soon to end—how 
many of you were engaged in yonder 
camp-ground (strange transformation it 
has undergone), where, at early morn 
or in the soft twilight, we wandered 
amid inviting shades. There were re- 
cited at times those early efforts in 
oratory which were destined soon after 
to reappear in the debating society as 
extempore eloquence, or at the com- 
mencement exercises in yonder Acad- 
emy, which survives still, and is to us 
one of the most precious relies of the 
Cokesbury of old.* Howits even then 
vererable walls were made to shake 
with the rude and boisterous oratory, 


which was thought to be Demosthenian 


in proportion as it was stentorian. 
One prolific subject of discussion 
we shall never forget, since it exhaust- 





* Alas! the old Institute proper, in which 
were our sleeping apartments, and which was 
consecrated by so many associations, has 
been torn down, and iis materials reappear 
in another and inferior building. Adrawing 
of it, however, very faithful, is presented to 
us by a lady, and we only do justice to our 
sentiments and memories by reproducing it 
here. 





COKESBURY INSTITUTE, 1839. 
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ed the resources of our very limited 
libraries, and taxed to its height our 
imaginations ; and we have often won 
dered sinée if it were yet a settled 
point at Cokesbury, * whether war or 
intemperance had occasioned the most 
distress, or were most to be deprecated 
in the world ?” 

How vivid are all the memories of 
the closing scene of our connection 
with the old Institute. The hour of 
parting hadcome. It was night, and 
the old academy was brilliantly light- 
ed. Crowds of the fair and the gay of 
the village were there, and bright eyes 
beamed from every seat. The speak- 
ers who were selected to discourse be- 
fore such an auditory, were in high 
feather ; for distrust of ability is a plant 
of very slow growth, and even the 
seeds of it have not begun to sprout at 
the epoch of an academical graduation. 
The recollection which we have of our 
own speech, though it did not, per- 
haps, want pathos in depicting the 
pathway of human life, and in refer- 
ring to the tender ties which were be- 
ing then broken, is that it was wnmeret- 
fully spun out, and that a sharp con- 
test had been waging between the 
faculty and ourself for some time, up- 
on the propriety of lopping away some 
of its proportions—a proposition we 
had received with no little disgust. 
There are other efforts that we better 
remember, and which can never be 
forgotten. They were the most able 
and brilliant, and were for men who 
were natives of this little village—noble 
brothers, whose intellects, even at that 
early age, had ripened—-but alas! 
where are they now, and where are so 
many others whose names and faces 
come out from the shadowy past, as so 
many living images! We shall meet 
them no more until, “ life’s fitful fever” 
past, the haven is reached of everlast- 
ing rest. 

Brothers, coming from our home afar 
off, by the waters of the Mississippi 
and the shores of the Mexican Gulf—it 
is rare that we may meet, and perhaps 
it will never happen to us again te do 
so; but we cannot, in parting from 
you, refrain from introducing some 
lines from a favorite poet, almost the 
sweetest in our tongue, which are but 
too appropriate to the present occa- 
sion— 


* 
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‘*Art thou come with the heart of thy 
boyhood back— 

The free, the pure, the kind ?” 

So murmured the trees in my homeward 

track, 

As they played to the mountain wiad, 

“ Hast thou been true to thine early love ?” 
Whispered my native streams— 

“Doth thy spirit, reared amid hill and 


grove, 
Still revere its first high dreams ¥”’ 


Then my tears gushed forth in sudden rain, 
And Lanswered, ‘‘ Oh. ye shades, 
Ibring not my boyhood’s heart again 
To the freedom of your glades! 
have turned from my first pure life aside, 
Oh, bright, rejoicing streams! 
Light after light, in my soul has died— 
The early, glorious dreams ! 
And the holy prayer from my thought hath 
passed— 
The prayer at a mother’s knee; 
Darkened and troubled, I come at last, 
Thou home of my boyish glee! 


* But I bear for my boyhood a gift of tears, 
To soften and atone ; F 

And, oh! ve scenes of those blessed years, 
They shall make me again your own !” 





The following account of Cokesbury 
is furnished by a friend, who was a 
student in 1844-45 : 


“Old Tabernacle is a name which desig- 


nates a venerable building which stands on | 


an eminence two miles northeast of Cokes- 
bury. It was erected about the year 1820, for 


the double purpove of a church and school- | 
house. It was the firstcentre of intelligence, | 


and the first centre of Methodism in the re- 
gion of country in which it is situated 
is a frame house of ordinary dimensions, 


neither ceiled nor plastered, and has a chim- | 


ney at each end, a pulpit being attached 
to one side. 
affair. It is composed of planks set upright, 
forming several squares and angles, with a 


floor whieh is reached by a flight of stairs of | 


no inconsiderable length. 

"“ About the year 1822, Stephen Olin was 
principal of the Tabernacle Academy. In 
the grove which environs it he was con- 
verted to God, and in the pulpit which has 
just been described, he preached his first 
se1mon, 
sentinels around the graves of the departed, 
and the old church school-house with its 
cherished associations, all conspire to ren- 
der this a most interesting locality. 

“About the year 1830, an academy was 
bailt on the site now known as Cokesbury, 
and was called Mount Ariel, under the super- 
intendenee of the Rev. Joseph Travis. 

“In 1834, the South Carolina Conference 
determined to establish a Manual Labor 


School within her bounds, and a committee | 


was appointed to select a location. Mount 


Ariel offering greater inducements than any 
other place waschosen. A suite of buildings | 
was provided, and in 1836 the Cokesbury 
Manual Labor School went into operation 
—the name was changed from Mount Ariel to 


It | 


This pulpit is indeed a strange | 


The old oaks which stand here as | 
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Cokesbury in honor of the two first Methed 
ist bishops—Coke and Asbury. 

‘* After the lapse of a few years, it was 
found that the Manual Labor system was im- 
practicable, and it was accordingly aban- 
doned. The school itself has, however, con- 
tinued to flourish up to the present time. 
Asit approaches so nearly to a college, in all 
its arrangements andoperations, the appeila- 
tion—the school—was dropped some years 
ago, and it is now known as Cokesbury 
institute.” 


t has 100 students, in 1860, and the 
following faculty : 


Roserr W. Born, A. M., Rector. 

Rey. J. W. Wianutmay, A. M. 

Rev. Samven A. Weper, A.B. 

Guo. F. Rounp, Esa. 

Addresses were delivered before the 
alamni by F. A. Conner, who read a 
letter from Matthew J. Williams, now 
at Marietta, Geo.; Rev. A. G. Stacey, 
W. 8. Dogan, and Chas. W. Boyd, of 





| Union, Dr. Conner, Coil. J. Foster 
| Marshall, of Abbeville, J. Westley 
; Wightman, Col. Henry A. Jones, 


Robert W. Boyd, rector of the Insti- 
tute, J D. B.. De Bow, and Col. J. 
Felix Walker. The latter had been 
the orator of the day, and his discourse 
on the “ Freedom of the North and 
Human Responsibility,’’ was listened 
to with profound interest. At the close 
| of it an address to the alumni was 
| made, which was deeply affecting. 
Francis A. Conner was elected Pres- 
| 


ident of the Association, and J. D. B. 
De Bow anniversary orator for 1861. 

| The commencement exercises con- 
sisted of the following : 

Law of Habit—H. P. Sparx, Richland, 8. C. 
/ Beauties of Nature—W. A. Hopess, Cokes- 
| bury, 8. C. 

Woman—J. M. Trout, Rutherford, N.C. 

| Home Influence—J. H. Huisr, Edgefield, 
g 


An Olla Podrida—J. L. Stovpremire, Lex- 
| ington, 8. 0. 
ormation of Character—F. M. Green, 
| Colleton, 8. C. 
| Claims of the Times—W. M. Wrison, Ab- 
beville, 8. C. 
Manliness—J. E. Penny, Itawamba, Miss. 
| Address before the Erosophic Society—By 
Caries W, Boyp, Esq. 
| Anniversary Oration—By Josuva Mar- 
Try, Laurens, 8. 0. 
| WValedictory Oration—By H. L. Ganuiyc- 
| Tom, Laurens, 8. C. 


| A barbecue was spread out under 
the old oaks, and the villagers vied 
with each other in acts of kindness 
and hespitality, which must ever live 
in the pleasant places of memory 
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Among them, if it were proper to sig- 
nalize any, where all were so open- 
hearted and active, might be mentioned 
the name of Francis A. Conner, who 
was present everywhere and minister- 
ing, in which he was aided by his 
charming family,to the general hap- 
piness. 

In closing, we cannot but revert to 
the advantages which Cokesbury pre- 
sents for the education of the young 
at its well-established and flourishing 
male and female institution. The loca- 
tion is healtty, and the moral and re- 
ligious tone of the community is per- 
haps not surpassed in America. The 
terms of tuition and the expenses of 
living are moderate. 


A week or two at GreenviLLe in 
midsummer is something to covet, but 
having given a full description of the 
village in our pages a year ago, We 
shall add little now. It is a thriving 
village, of from 3,000 to 4,000 inhab- 
itants, and is the resort of many fam- 
ilies from other sections during the 
warm season. The court-house is a 
new and handsome structure, the Bap- 
tist church is showy and imposing, the 
Female College is a capacious edifice, 
and the Furman University, on a high 
hill, which overlooks the town, is a 
massive and striking piece of archi- 
tecture. The Theological college con- 
templates very soon an appropriate 
building. Many fine private residences 
may be found, such as Mr. McBee’s, 
Major Perry’s, and not very distant 
from the corporate, limits, Professor 
Boyce’s and Waddy Thompson's. Some 
of the stores are on a large scale and 
very handsome. On the banks of the 
stream, which intersects Greenville, 
are a flouring mill and the extensive 
carriage and wagon factory of Gower, 
Cox, & Co., which turns out fine 
work, and supplies a large demand 
from the entire South. In company 
with one of the proprietors, we went 
through the establishment, and was 
surprised by its magnitude and com- 
pleteness. A cotton factory has re- 


cently gone into operation in the vi- 
cinity, at Batesville. 

Things have changed very much in 
Greenville since our last visit in 1845. 
The habits, the style, and the expen- 
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ditures of the city, are being emulated, 
and not a little of the etiquette. The 
change has its advantages and disad- 


vantages. In morals and religion the 
improvement is manifest, and, we 
may add, in intelligence. Nothing 


more than the hotel at which we stop 
evidences all this, and the Mansion 
House of to-day, under Mr. Swandale, 
is superior to anything we have found 
outside of the larger cities, and, for the 
most part, we might almost add, inside 
of them. 

One of the most agreeable memories 
which we have of Greenville Springs, is 
from its association with the name of 
Joel R. Poinsett, who was so long the 
occupant of a summer seat in its vi- 
cinity, at which we spent some charm- 
ing hours. A polished gentleman of 
great cultivation and travel, and emi- 
nent political antecedents, he was a 
companion to be sought in any cirele, 
and treasured when found. We never 
can forget his kind and delicate atten- 
tion to us, a mere obscure youth, 
which followed us as we journeyed 
afterward to the far West. With his 
letters of introduction in our pocket, 
we landed without an acquaintance 
in New-Orleans, and the very ablest 
and the best articles which introduced 
our infant and struggling Revirw to 
the public, were from his pen. Peace 
to his venerated ashes ! 





The Furman University, at Green- 
ville, has been in existence for some 
years, and graduated, in 1855, six stu- 
dents ; in 1856, five students ; in 1857, 
4; in 1858, 7; in 1859, 10. The total 
number of students at present is 154, 
of whom, North Carolina gives 1 ; 
Georgia, 4 ; Louisiana, 4 ; Florida, 4; 
Alabama, 4+; Mississippl, 1 ; and Ar- 
kansas, 1. 

There is a Preparatory Department 
attached, with a course which may be 
completed in three years. 

The Collegiate Department consists 
of several schools, the student being 
allowed his freedom of selection, though 
a regular course is prescribed for those 
applying for the degrees of Bachelor or 

aster of Arts. 


1. School of Ancient Languages. 
2. _ Mathematics and Mechanica 
Philosophy. 
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8. School of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy. 

4. Chemistry and Natural History. 

5. Logic, Rhetoric, and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

6. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Po- 
litical Science—Modern Languages. 

The examinations are : One daily of 
the classes, and two written examina- 
tions for honors. The latter is upon a 
new plan, and seems to be very thor- 
ough. The degrees are either a certifi- 
cate of distinction, a degree of profi- 
cient, adegree of bachelor of philosophy, 
a degree of graduate, and a degree of 
master of arts, conferred upon those 
who have received that of “ proficient” 
in all of the schools, and included the 
course of political economy, and one 
modern language. This degree may be 
obtained in four years from qpe Junior 
Class, by the partial use of the vaca- 
tions 


James Cc. Freuan, D D., President. 

P. O. Epwarps, Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature. 

C. H. Jupson, Professor of Mathematics, Me- 
chanical and Experimental Philosophy 
and Astronomy. 

J. ¥. Laxweav, Adjunct Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. 

J. C. Furman, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetorle. 

E. H. Granam, Tutor in Mathematics. 

J. ¥F. Darga, Tutor in Ancient Languages. 


We attended the commencement ex- 
ercises, in which the graduates made a 
brilliant showing, though we thought 
the speeches were in general much too 
long, and thus did injustice to both 
speaker and hearer. Ten or fifteen 
minutes should be the ultimatum upon 
such occasions. The address to the 
Alumni, was by the Hon. A. G. 
Magrath, of Charleston, and equalled, 
we thought, the very best efforts of this 
eloquent and cultivated gentleman. The 
programme was as follows ; 

1. Wrongs of Ireland—Y. J. Porr, New- 
berry, 8. C. 

2. Rights of Free Discussion—H. F.Scatrsz, 
Union, 8. C. 

3. The Government of Sparta— G. W. 
Biacksery, Laurens, 8. C. 

4. The Vanity and the Glory of Human 
Reason—T. R. Garves, Greenville, 8. C., 

5. Motives to Mental Culture at the Pres- 
ent Day—B. 0. Mavipry, Greenville, 8. C. 


6. Socrates and Diogenes; or, The Regula- 


tion of Desire compared with the Subjuga- 
tion—E. W. Horne, Edgefield, 8. C. 

7. The Relation of Philosophical Analysis 
er > A. ©. WALLER, Abbeville, 
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The subject of a Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary was referred to in 
the Convention at Augusta, Geo., in 
1845. We were a member of that 
convention,which separated the Church 
into North and South. In 1855, it was 
discussed at a special meeting in Mont- 
gomery, and in 1856 at Augusta. It 
was determined to bring the whole sub- 
jéct up for definitive action at a meet- 
ing to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, 
just prior to the session of the Baptist 
Convention there. In the meanwhile, 
the Baptists of South Carolina, in con- 
vention, offered the sum of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars for the endow- 
ment of a General Theological Semin- 
ary, upon condition that the institution 
shall be located at Greenville, S. C. ; 
that it shall be further endowed with an 
additional sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars ; and that should such an insti- 
tution thus endowed not be kept up at 
that place, the funds thus given from 
South Carolina shall inure to the Fur- 
man University for theological purposes 


| in South Carolina. 


This munificent offer was at once 
accepted by the general convention, 
upon condition that the money be raised 
by May, 1858 ; that the interest be ap- 
plied to the support of three professors, 
during three years from that time, and 
to certain other purposes ; and that 
buildings be obtained, free of rent, un- 
til proper ones should be constructed. 
The convention contribution of $100,- 
000 was to be furnished by May, 1861. 

We clip the following from the cir- 
cular : 


“In point of location, this seminary has 
peculiar advantages. It is at Greenville 
C. H., in the northwestern part of the State 
of South Carolina. This town, which lies in 
sight of the mountains of the Blue Ridge, 
has long been a place of summer resort for 
the inhabitants of the seaboard. No more 
healthy location could have been selected, 
nor one more conveniently situated to all 
portions of the South. The States of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, are but a 
few miles distant. It is accessible by rail- 
road, via Columbia, to all portions of country 
east of the Blue Ridge, and will shortly be 
brought into as intimate connection with the 
West, by the Rabun Gap Railroad, now in 
process of construction. There is already a 
daily stage line to Greenville, Tennessee, on 
the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, a 
distance of one hundred miies. 

‘Instruction free. Board in the village, 
$12 per month.” 
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James P. Boron, D. D., Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology, Polemic Theology, and 
Apologetics. 

Joun A. Broapus, D. D., Professor of Enter- 
pretation of New Testament, and Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons. 

Basit Many, Jr., D. D., Professor of Biblical 
Introduction, and Interpretation of the Old 
Testament. 

Wma. Witiiams, D.D., Professor of Church 
Historg, Church Government, and Pastoral 
Duties. 





The Female College at Greenville, is 
under the auspices of the State Baptist 
Convention, and contains 130 pupils, 
The main building is very handsome, is 
60 by 50 feet, and four stories in 
height. It has three departments— 
primary, academic, and collegiate. We 
attended the commencement, and were 
delighted with the evidences of intel- 
lectual and musical cultivation which 
were exhibited. 





Tbe record of our trip to “ Chick 
Springs,” and to“ Williamson Springs,” 
and across the mountains to Flat Rock 
and and onward 
through East Tennessee to Virginia, 
which is only in part performed at the 
present writing, must be postponed to 
the October number of the Review. In 
all conscience, it may be considered 
that the reader has had enough for the 
present, and is willing to ery “hold!” 


Suly hur Springs, 


At Greenville, the Hon. Mitchell 
King, of Charleston, placed in our 
hands an appeal which has recently been 
prepared by himself and other gentle- 
men, in behalf of the College of Charles- 
ton, which, with every appliance and 
aid to scientific and scholastic cultiva- 
tion, is suffered to remain with but 
limited patronage. In aid of our veri- 
table and true Alma Mater, in the high 
and strict sense of that term, whose 
fame is dear to our heart, we give far- 
ther circulation to the appeal. 

The College of Charleston was one 
of the three colleges created by Act of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, prior 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and it went at once into operation 
under the auspices of Robert Smith, 
D. D., first Episcopal Bishop of the 
State, who was elected president. With 
slight .interruptions, the college has 
been in operation ever since, and has 
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been the means of conferring inappre- 
ciable benefits upon the community. 
“ Let the tree,” say the committee in 
their address, “ be judged by its fruit. 
Let our college be judged from her sons. 
We can point to our graduates, who 
have held, and now hold, distinguished 
positions in the first ranks of social, 
professional, and political life In them 
we feel that the College of Charleston 
has amply repaid all the patronage 
which she has ever received. Their 
Alma Mater it justly proud of her chil- 
dren.” 

The committee earnestly appeal to the 
community to extend the usefulness of 
the college by bringing within its walls 
the young men of the city, who are for 
the most part hurried too early into 
practical and business pursuits. Such 
as are of limited means may avail 
themselves of the numerous scholar- 
ships which public and private liberal- 
ity have provided, and which honor 
alike the founder and recipient. It is 
a base pride which would hesitate to 
accept the provision. We quote from 
the address : 


“We believe that there are in our city 
from one thousand to twelve hundred youths 
between 15 and 20 years of age, who might, 
under judicious, prudent, auspices, enjoy the 
benefit of a collegiate education. Of that 
number, some 40 or 50 may seek it im the 
noble institution in Columbia, or some simi- 
lar seminary in our State, and perhaps an 
equal number in some of our sister States, 
leaving nine hundred or eleven hundred to 
look for it to one college. How few, compara- 
tively, of that large number have profited by 
the advantages here provided for them. Every 
encouragement yet given—every exertion 
yet made, bas fallen short of realizing our just 
expectations. In addition to an able, learned, 
and scientific faculty, we have means of im- 
provement of the highest value. some not 
surpassed—indeed, seldom equalled—in any 
other seminary. With all the usual mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and chemical appa- 


| ratus,we have a museum, pronounced by 


} 


the highest authority to be the second best 
in the United States—and in all the objects 
of mineralogy, zoology, and paleontology, 
that specially belong to our Southern coun- 
try, we believe it to be the best.” 


N. R. Mippieron, LL. D., President, Professor 
of Logic, Political Economy, and the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Horry Professor 
of Moral, Intellectual, and Political Phi- 
losophy. 

Wiititiam Hawkeswortm, A. M., Professor of 
the Latin and Greek Languages and Litera- 
ture, and of Roman and Greek Antiquities. 

Lewis R. Gispes, M. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry. Mineralogy, and Natu- 
ral Philosophy, §c., §c. 
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Joun MoCrapy, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Geometry, Algebra, Plain and 
Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration, Sur- 
veying and Navigation. 

Frepericx A. Porcugr, Professor of His- 
tory Ancient and Modern ; Rhetoric, Belles 
Lettres, English Composition and Elocu- 
tron. 

F. 8. Hotmes, Professor of Zoology, in all its 
branches, Geology and Pala@ontology ; and 
Curator of the Museum. 





The New School of Medicine at New- 
Orleans, originated with a party of med- 
ical gentlemen, in the spring of 1855, 
headed by Dr. E. D. Fenner, who, with 
their own resources, and by the aid of 
contributions among the citizens, suc- 
ceeded very speedily in purchasing the 
grounds and erecting a stately college 
upon them. Their charter was soon 
confirmed by the Legislature, and their 
right to the use of the Charity Hospital 
and adonation of $20,000 was sae to 
the institution upon the following con- 
ditions :-— 


Ist. That the Faculty should attend the 
patients in the Charity Hospital free of 


charge 

2d. That they should give their lectures 
free of charge, for period-of ten years, to 
one meritorious stedent, in indigent circum- 


stances, from every parish in the State. 

8d. That they should keep open a Free 
Dispensary three days in every week, for the 
next ten years, and furnish medical advice 
and medicines gratuitously to the poor. 


All of which has been dene, and 
what have been the effects :— 


“ Previous te 1856, when there was but one 
medical college in New-Orleans, the largest 
class of students that ever assembled here 
numbered 225 or 230. The very first session 
after the establishment of a second school, 
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by Southern colleges, to those whose 
object is to practise at the South. 

South Carolina has a long-establish- 
edand flourishing medical school, Geor- 
gia has three, Virginia has three, Ten- 
nessee has three, Kentucky three, Mis- 
souri two, and Alabama has just char- 
tered one in the city of Mobile, with an 
endowment of $50,000 to begin with. 
Of all the cities of the United States, 
either North or South, there is none 
superior to New-Orleans in the essen- 
tial requisites for medical instruction, 
and especially the education of South- 
ern practitioners. 





The Fair of the National Agricultu- 
ral Society will be held at Cincinnati, 
on the 20th Sept., and an address has 
been issued inviting the planters of the 
South to be present. 

The grounds selected for the next ex- 
hibition are most eligible, and will be 
still further improved for the occasion. 
There is now completed a track of fifty 
feet wide, and one mile in length, en- 
tirely around the enclosure, which con- 
tains over fifty acres. 

A practical demonstration by machin- 
ery will, it is said, be exhibited on the 
grounds, that the cotton-seed, which is 
now well-nigh wasted, is more valu- 
able in its rich products, than the cot- 
ton crop itself. Products of immense 
importance for home consumption to 
the cotton planters themselves. 


J. B. Lippineott & Co., of Philadel- 


phia, have issued circulars announcing 


| the early appearance of the Recollec- 


1856-7 the class of the University School rose | 


up to about 255; while that of the School of 
Medicine reached 76. Seeond year, 1857-8, 
University Class about 332; School of Med- 
icine, 126. Third year, 1858-9, University 
Class about 360; School of Medicine, 164. 
Fourth year, 1859-60, University Class, 395 ; 
School of Medicine, 214. 

“Tt is thus shown that within four years 
from the establishment of a second medical 
college in New-Orleans, the number of stu- 
dents coming here for instruction has risen 
from 225 to 615, and it is well known that 
there has been a corresponding improvement 
in the manner of inatruction.”’ 


Notwithstanding this, fully a theu- 
sand ycung men from the Sonth attend 
the medical colleges of the North, at an 
annual expense of over $500,000, the 
most of whom it is believed in time will 
adopt the superior advantages afforded 








| an important organization, and deserves 


tions, Historical, Politica?, Biographical, 
and Social, of Charles J. Ingersoll, and 
a work to be entitled, ‘*‘ Occasional 
Productions, Political, Diplomatic, and 
Miscellaneous, containing among 
others, a glance at the court and gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe and the 
French Revolution of 1848, by the late 
Richard Rush. When received they 
will be further noticed. 





The Southern Planters’ Annual Con- 
vention, willbe held at Holly Springs, 
Miss., on the 15th of October next, and 
will, we trust, be largely attended. If 
possible, we shall be present ourselves, 
and take part in the proceedings. It is 
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the greatest encouragement from plant- 
ers In every part of the South. We 
quote from a private letter just received 
from a Mississippi friend : 


“The State Agricultural Bureau of Missis- 
sippi, in 1858, suggested the advanta, to 
result from the holding of ‘Planters’ Con- 
ventions of the South’ annually. The first 
convention assembled at Nashville, in Oct., 
1859, and part of its proceedings appeared in 
the December number of your Review. 
The next convention will meet in the town 
of Holly Springs, Miss.. on the 15th of Oct., 
at the time of holding the State Fair. 

“You have long been held by the intelli- 
gent men of our section, as the ablest and 
most efficient advocate of Southern improve- 
ment. Indeed, it is impossible to estimate 
the influence you have exerted in arousing 
the Southern mind to the importance of pro- 
moting its commerce, its agriculture, and 
manufactures. 

I call your attention to this subject, not 
only to secure your valuable services in the 
next convention, but in order that you may 
notice it in the meanwhile time properly in 
the Revrew.” 


The “ Governing Race,” is the title 
of a thin, paper-covered volume, by H. 
O. R., published in Washington city, 
by Thomas McGill. It contains in a 
nut-shell the Bible argument for sla- 
very, and discusses with some ability 
the economical doctrines involved. As 
a campaign document, it will be valu- 
able at the North at the present time, 
and we recommend it to the attention 
of conservative men. 





Thanks to the author, John J. Ewe 
ell, M. D., of the Cleveland bar, for a 
copy of his work recently issued, upon 
Mal-Practice and Medical Evidence, 
comprising the Elements of Medical Ju- 
risprudence. 

This is a work which recommends 
itself to students and practitioners in 
either medicine or law, and has long 
been a desideratum. It covers a wide 
range, and abounds in most interesting 
discussions. David Paul Brown was 
right, that “a doctor who knows noth- 
ing of law, or a lawyer who knows 
nothing of medicine, are deficient in 
essential requisites of their several pro- 
fessions.”’ 


A friend, H. W. R., resident in 
South Carolina, sends us some thoughts 
which he has thrown together upon the 
subject of Suuthern Botany, and con- 
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tributed to the columns of the “ Char- 
leston Courier.” He has corrected, and 
asks for it an appearance in the Rr- 
view, which, considering its interest, 
we cheerfully grant. In is in review 
of Chapman's “ Flora of the South- 
ern States,” recently issued from the 
press.* 


“This book supplies a want long felt by 
all Southern botanists, We never haye had 
acomplete ‘ Flora of the Southern United 
States.’ Walter’s and Elliott’s works were 
local, the latter scarcely extending beyond 
the limits of South Carolina. 

“ Pursh, Michaux, Nuttall], and others of 
the earlier botanists, described many of our 
plants, but the field of the more newly set- 
tled Southern States was almost unexplored 
in their day. Weare indebted to these early 
pioneers for the work which they accom- 
plished so well, that of clearing the way and 
laying the foundation, but there was much 
still left for discovery, for revision, and 
amendment. 

“ The more modern work of Torrey and 
Gray, which was intended to be a complete 
‘Flora of the United States,’ was discontin- 
ued atthe middle of the 2d volume, some 
ten or twelve years ago; and the * Prodro- 
mus’ of De Candolle, and the ‘ Enumeratio 
Plantarum’ of Kunth, both universal Floras, 
which commenced respectively at opposite 
ends of thé system of classification, and 
would, in meeting each other, have furnish- 
ed a desctiption of all known plants, have 
both shared the same fate. 

“ Gray’s ‘Manual of Botany for the Nor- 
thern States’ supplied the want there, and ex- 
tends as far South as Virginia. 

“Chapman's Flora commences there, and 
extends to our Southern limits on the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

“Dr. Chapman has been studying our 
plants for thirty years past, and has had am- 
ple means for preparing himself for the exe- 
eution of his task. The work has already 
received the commendation and endorsement 
of our best botanical authorities, and comes 
to us as a complete and reliable exposition 
of the present state of the science. 

“The species and genera of the older au- 
thors have all been revised, and such changes 
and transpositions made as the present state 
of nomenclature makes necessary, while a 
large number of new species not hitherto 
enumerated in any systematic work, have 
been added. 

“The Flora of Florida, the residence of the 
author for many years, has been specially 
elaborated for this first time. The peeuliar- 
ity of the flora consists in the large number 
of sub-tropical forms not found el-ewhere in 
the United States. The Western and South- 





* “ Plora of the Southern United States,” 
containing abridged descriptions of the Flow- 
ering Plants and Ferns of Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi,and Florida, arranged according to 
the Natural System, by A.W. Chapman, M. D. 
The Ferns, by Daniel C, Eaton. New York: 
Ivison, Phinny & Co., 1860 
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ern parts of Florida belong to the Bahamas 
and West India province in Geographical 
Botany, and the student who is familiar with 
the names ef American plants, will find many 
strange looking things as he turns the pages 
of this book. These geographical provinces 
of distribution present some curious and in- 
teresting features te the student, and furnish 
one of the points of contact between the 
sciences of Botany and Geology. With re- 
spect to the lower eryptogamous plants, the 

rovince reaches farther northward, and 

ichens and Fungi of sub-tropical forms ex- 
tend their range into South Carolina. 

“ We note ninety-six genera of plants not 
found inthe United States out of Florida, 
and of these sixty-two are trees or shrubs. 
Besides these, there are a large number of 
species pecnliar to that region, and which 
have representatives more northward. In 
running our eye over the book, we note, 
among the cactacex, two species of cereus 
and two of opuntia, peculiar there; also, three 
species of passion flower and one species of 
capsicum (pepper plant). Florida also fuar- 
nishes another speciés of macbridea (a genus 
dedicated by Elliott te Dr. Macbride, his wor- 
thy coadjutor in botanical pursuits), making 
new two species known. The fig (ficus) is 
represented by three species, one of which, 
like the famous banyan (tree of the East), 
has aerial roots. Another species of that 


curious parasite epidendrum, the BE. venosum | 


Lindl, is found in Florida, and eight species 
of tillandsia, of which our “ long moss” is 
the only representative in this State. 

“ But though Florida has received now, for 
the first time, due attention, the other re- 
giors have not been neglected. All the 
known plants of the Southern States are here 
described. It may be mentioned that the 
spruce pine (pinus glabra walt) now has its 
place for the first time, in any systematic 
work on botany since the publication of 
Walter's Flora. As it is undoubtedly a trne 
species, it must hereafter be retained. It has 
lately been found also in Alabama by Buck 
ley, and Dr. Chapman thinks it is in Florida, 
among the low hammocks of that State. 

“ As evidence of the progress made in bo- 
tanical discovery, we note, among the cyper- 
acew, that while Elliott describes but 13 
species of rhynchospora and 50 species of 
carex, and Darby 11 species of rhynchospora 
and 51 species of carex, Chapman’s Flora con- 
tains 30 species of the former and 74 of the 
latter. 

“In conclusion, we wish to recommend 








this book, expecially to those who are in- | 


terested in botanical studies, as by far the 
most complete and reliable Southern Flora 
ever published. It will be appreciated at 
once by all botanists as a standard work, and 
should take the place in schools and colleges 
where this science is taught, of all those 
compilations which have been hitherto used 
for want of a better. 

“This book, in connection with the stan- 
dard elementary works (* How Plants Grow,’ 
‘ Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy,’ ‘ Structural and Physiological Botany,’ 
published by Ivison, Phinny & Co., New 
York), written by Professor Gray, of Cam- 
bridge, expressly for beginners and students, 


will furnish the best apparatus for study in | 


reach of our Svuthern schools. 
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“ The volume isa handsome octavo, of up- 
wards of 600 pages, from the University Press 
of Cambridge, gotten up in the style of 
* @ray’s Manual,’ with every mark of care in 
its preparation and execution. It is grace- 
fully dedicated to Rev, M. A. Curtis, D, D., of 
North Carolina (and formerly of this State) , 
to whom, with Professor Gray and others, 
the author acknowledges much as‘istance 
during the progress of his labors.” 


. 


The catalogue of the University of 
Mississippi, for 1860, has reached our 
desk. The readers of the Review will 
find a full account of this institution in 
one of our numbers during the sum- 
mer of 1859. Its alumni already num- 
ber 275, and the present record of 
students shows : Law students, 41 ; un- 
dergraduates—seniors 27, juniors 33 ; 
sophomores 43, freshmen 48, irregulars 
$s total, 175 ; including law students 
216. 


Freperick A. P. Barwarp, LL. D.. Chan= 
cellor and Professor of Physic, Engineer- 
ing, and Astronomy. : 

Witsow G. Bicnarpseon, M.A., Professor 
Latin and Modern Languages. 

Wituiam F. Stearns, LL. D., Professor 
Governmental Setence and Law 

Epwarp C. Borsrox, M.A., Professor 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. 

Henry Wuitertorn, M.A., Professor 
Greek and Ancient Literature. 

Georce W. Carrer, D. D., Professor of 
Ethics and Metaphysics. 

JoRDAN M. Putrps, M.A, Professor of Pure 
Mat tics. 

Witntam D. Moors, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature. 

Bourron N Harrison, B. A., Assisiant to the 
Professor of Physics. 
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The subject of Home Education has 
occupied much of ourspace the pres- 
ent month. A very young writer, who 
dates from Mobile, sends us some of 
his views upon the subject, from which 
we make an extract : 


“T venture the assertion without the fear of 
successful contradiction, that the finest of 
specimens of eloquence that the ablest de- 
monstrations of oratorical power and logical 
ekill ever spoken ip our continent, fell from 
lips taught on Southern soil, and hearts 
warmed by Southern blood. Are we, then, 
willing to see the descendants of our beloved 
Washington, Clay, and Calhoun, behind any 
in the great onward march to education? 
Are we, who are descended from the brave 
veterans of the Revolution, now willing to 
be DEPENDENT upon the North for our 
children’s education? Let, ‘ No’ be the an- 
swer of every patriotic heart, and let all be 
ready in mind and purse to join in erecting 
and SUSTAINING institutions of learning upon 
our own soil. Let Southern teachers, too, 
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be permitted to train the intellects of our 
youth, adorn them for society, and cultivate 
in their young and tender hearts THE LOVE 
OF COUNTRY.’ 


——— 


Reference is made to the Military Insti- 
tute of Kentucky, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in our columns. It is situated in the 
very garden spot of beauty and health as we 
can speak from our own personal knowledge, 
having spent some time in the institute. 
The school is in most successful operation, 
and has reached its twenty-seventh session. 
The superintendent is a distinguished grad- 
uate of West Point. 





b. H. Loudon, of Richmond, Va., sends 
us a corrected copy of his remarks recently 
made to the people of Hanover, upon the 
“Commercial, Agricultural, and Intellectual 
Independence of Virginia and the South,” 
We shall make good use of them in our next 
issue. 


> We have a large list of warm fiends, 
and active supporters everywhere at the 
South, and take this occasion to thank them 
for their zealous interest in our behalf, and 
prompt and regular remittances. Such are 
our sole reliance in the conduct of the Rz- 
virw. They will continue to remit to us with- 
out waiting for the call of agents, and we beg 
them, sometime before long—with a Revirw 
in their hands—to spend a day of part of a 
day among their neighbors, in making up a 
tist of from one to ten new subscribers for it. 
If no agency commissions are incurred, we 
will send to three new subscribers, on the 
receipt of Ten Dollars, to five on the receipt | 
of Pifteen, and to ten on the receipt of Twen- 
ty-Five Dollars! 


The importance of the business of imsurance 
to the mercantile, manufacturing, and, in- 
deed, to eve y interest in the country, is such, 
that many States have deemed it expedient 
to prescribe conditions on which the business 
shall be conducted within their limits. In 
the State of New-York alone, the annual 
premiums amount to some $22,000,000 !. It 
has a state officer, whose sole business is to 
investigate and report in detail to the Le- 
gislatuture, at each session, the precise pe- 
cuniary condition of insurance companies 
operating therein. The surprising amount 
of property annually destroyed by fire and 
water, especially in the last year; themagni- 
tude of the insurance trust with the inter- 
ests involved, and the numerous failures of 
Northern insurance companies, combine to 
excite inquiry, and lead to serious reflection. 
The ina Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
one of the most important of these compa- 





nies. having 41 years since commenced oper- 
ations with a moderate capital, it has under 
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judicious direction grown in resources and 
fayor until now, with substantial assets 
exceeding $2,000,000, and an annual income 
of the same sum, it stands a monument of 
what may be accomplished by devotion to 
single pursuits, undisturbed by those specu- 
lations, by which multitudes have been en- 
ticed from legitimate business to ruin, 

Without wishing to institute any marked 
invidious comparisons with other companies 
in the same business, we may be allowed to 
say, that our therough conviction of the 
reliable and substantial character of the 
Aitna Insurance Company, is based upon its 

id services standing so long the test of 
Gone. The experience of the company is im- 
proved by annual classifications and analyses 
of business, whereby the cost of each class of 
tisksis more than approximately determined. 
Its business is thus reduced to an “ average 
seieneé,” to an extent that no other Ameri- 
can company has had facilities for, and 
by which its entire business is now for,the 
future to be shaped. 

By an extensive and well-arranged system 
of agencies, it is enabled to select and scat- 
ter risks so as to secure a large income, at the 
same time that it guards against undue ac- 
cumulation of losses by single fives, or even 
in large conflagrations, the rock on which so 
many companies have split. The tna Com- 
pany, as we learn, has never lost by a single 
conflagration as much as an average of its 
present monthly premiums, a security, with- 
out which,the whole business would be preca- 
rious and unreliable. Its character is found- 
ed upon the prompt payment, during the pe- 
riod of its existence, of over $14,000,000 in 
losses. without, as we learn from a circular 
from its presiding vfficer (see also our adver- 
tising pages), ever having delayed a day ina 
single imstance for want of means, thus 
having dispensed pecuniary light and life to 
tens of thousands of sufferers. 





Ce Our list of contributors is enlarging, 
and we invite papers from every souree, of 
the general character of those embraced in 
the present issue. In almost every commu- 
nity there are men (we do not publish the 
names of contributors unless with their con- 
sent), capable of furnishing admirable papers. 
and our subscribers, as we said before, are 
commissioned to press upon them, in the 
name of the “‘ Revimw,” an invitation to do 
so. The heads of literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, are in an especial manner called 
upon, and will, we trust, respond. © While 
Harvard and Yale are doing so much for the 
periodicals of the North, it is not a little 
singular that wirhin the walls of the aniver- 
sities of Virginia, North Carolina, Slississip- 
pi, and Alabama, and the famed old college 
of South Carolina, we have siot a single con- 
tributor! 

These things must not continue. To bpild 
up a periodical, writers are as important ag 
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hs t the development and Protection of the South, 
and if he does, hastens, often in advance of 









the door of all the iterar: 
political, as wellas D ; 51 
of the South, and ask to be admitted? 
sider our hand to be already on the k 
And then, too, Five Dollars per im 
is the price ofeur subscription. For t is we this 
give 128 pages monthly, of new te 
ual, if in the larger type, to eae 
2,100 pages per annum! Yet new 
voluntarily sept on are few and far | the other is fr 
and we must canvass for antataeee pane. 
sive, cumbersome, and often annoying ma- | Rear 
chinery of agents, Without such esnyvassit nat 
the Review would haye died long ago; as 
Old Quarterly died, which, under” pear 
and Legare, would have had immor’ 
any where beyond our limits. Whata pri: 
sum, too,this Five Dollars must be. Nev 
fore have we had the same respect for it. 
editorial experience teaches it tous. Nota: 
man in @ hundeed—no, nota man ina thou- | 
sand, at the South, whatever the value 
his crops, his commercial and profe 
earnings, or his income, ‘ui Lona or 
for an instant of sparing this prodigioas | ; 
for the pee) Se devoted to ae 3 
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F. DERBY &* COMPANY 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE 


To annoance that they have received, and have now in Store, a complete assortment of 
Vew Goods, being made to order through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & C@O., 
(Manufacturers) Agents, London, England.) 


Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and 
quality in Clothing 1N ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANT TAILORE AND IMPORTERS. 
$7 Walker Street. New WVork.. 








TIFFANY & CO., 


Rue Richelieu, No. 79 Paris, 


In calling attention to their stock, beg 
4 to present to the notice of their triends 
band the public, the following facts: 
. That their importations and manufac- 
= tures in Gold and Silver comprise a 
more extensive variety than any other 
house in the same line—that their for- 
eign connections, of which their Paris 
house is the facal centre, gives them 
extraordinary tavuti¢s for the selection 
of their general stock, and the execu- 
tion of special orders—that it is their 
determination, as it is their interest, to 
make reasonable charges as prominent 
a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock, 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


£INE JEWELRY. 


¢. FRODSHAMS, COOPER’S, JULES JURGENSEN’S AND PATEK PHILIPPE & CO.’S 


W ATCEHES. 
Silber Tare, Plated Ware, Cable Cutlery; 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, WORK BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, 


FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 


And Many Other Articles of Art and Luxury. 








Every article is marked in plain figeres the Lowest Frice at which it will be sold. 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, 
gp invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a call will incur not 
the least obligation to purchase. 

may-1 y. 























LANE & BODLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CIRCULAR SAW-MILLS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY, 


AND DEALERS IN 


AU Hinds of Plantation Machinery 





OFFICE & WAREROOMS, 


NO. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
NBWoOBLBA NS. 


LANE & BODLEY’S 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


————.» oe 


Woodworth's Planing Machines. | Scroll Saws, 





Daniel’s Planing Machines. Railway Saws. 
Moulding and Sash-sticking Ma- | Lath Machines. 
chines, Shingle Machines. 
Tenoning Machines. Saw Mandrels. 
Chair-seat Machines.‘ Wolf's Patent Grindstone Saw 
Power Mortising Machines. Gummers 
Power Hub-Mortising Machines | Turning Lathes. 
Blanchard’s Spoke Lathes | Hub-Boring Machines. 
Felloe Bending Machines. | Bub-Hewing Machines. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


ALL KINDS OF WHEELWRIGHTS’ MACHINERY. 


ALSO, FULL EQUIPMENTS OF 
e 


PURNITURE AND CHAIR MAKERS’ MACHINERY, SAS 
AND DOOR-MAKER®S’ MACHINERY. 





OUTS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND PRIOB-LISTS, FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
apr-l y. 











SCHOOL BOOKS BY SOUTHERN AUTHORS, 





The Fchoal Book House of 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 
51 & 53 JOHN-STREET, NEW-YORK, 


PUBUSH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS BELONGING TO THE 
NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I—THE LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 
By N. C. Brooxs, LL.D., of the Baltimore Female College, consisting of 


Brooks’ Pirst Latin Lessons.—50 cents. 
’ Historia Sacra—50 cents. 

Brooks’ Ceesar’s Commentaries,—beautifully illustrated, $1 50. 

Brooks’ Ovid's Metamorphoses,—beautifully illus $2. 

Brooks’ First Greek Lessons,—=50 cents. 

Brooks’ Collectanz Evangelica,—50 cents. 

Brooks’ Eclogues of Virgil,—in press. 

Brooks’ Pastoral Poets,—in press. 

ALSO, THE FOLLOWING AlO0S TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS: 

Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion,—50 cents. 

Brooks’ School Teachers’ Register,—60 cents. 

School Literature,—a selection of readings for the higher classes of 
schools, arranged 7 John F. Monmonier, late Com. of Baltimore Public 
Schools, and John N. McJilton, Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of Ed 
ucation, Baltimore. Price $1. 

The North Carolina Readers—three numbers, prepared 4 Prof. F. M. Hub- 
bard, of the North Carolina University, and Hon. 0. H. Wiley, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of North Carolina. 

North Carolina Reader, No. 1,—By Prof. Hubbard. Price 25 cents. 

do. do. 2,— * bs Price 38 cents. 

do. do. 3— “ O.H. Wiley. Price 75 cents. 

A New Treatise on Astronomy and the use of the Globes,—By James my 
Mclat Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. Price $1. 

Botany of the Southern States,—By John Darby, A. M., Professor of Natu- 
ral Sciences ip Auburn Female College, Price $1 50. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus,— 4 ward H. C, , late Pro 
fessor of Mathematics of the University of Virginia. Price $2 50. A 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, A, S. BARNES & BURR PUBLISK 


The Potions . ey of School Readers and Speilers,—By R. G. Parker 
and J. M. Watson. ‘ 

The National Series of Mathematics,—By Charles Dayies, LL.D. 

The National Series of Geography,—By James Monteith and F. McNally. 

The National Series of Histories,—By Emma Willard and J. Monteith. 

The National Series of Grammar,—By S. W. Clark and A. S. Welsh. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy and Porter's Principles of Chemistry,— 

The School Teachers’ Library, in ten volumes, Sseignet ed to aid the Teacha 
in his profession, besides many other valuable wor! 

Great care has been taken to make each volume.as perfect as a school book 
can be, They are prepared by the most thorough educators, and with s 
reference to their adaptation to the youth of our land, in all paris of the’ Union. 
They are believed tobe entirely free ftom séotional Gr @éneminational bias. 
Teachers need only to examine them to be convinced of their superior merits. 


Pablished. by A, 8. BARNES & BURR, di and 63 John-Street, New-York, 
mar-lyr PULISHERS OF THE NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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FROM THE PRESS OF 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT &-CO., 


PHLILADBUPHEIA, 





PRESOCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. History of the Conquest of 
Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of 
Hernando Cortez. By Wu. H. Paescorr. In three Vols., 8vo. 

PRESCOT T’S CONQUEST OF PERU. History of the Conquest of Peru, 
With a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wu. H. Prescorr. In 
twe Vols. © 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISAKBELLA. History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By Wu. H. Prescorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. History of the Reign of 
Phillip the Second, King of Spain. By Wu. H. Prescorr. In three Vols. 


PRESCOTT’S BOBINSON’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. History 
Of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By Wirtiam Roserrson, D.D., with 
an Account of the Emperor's Life after hie Abdication. By Wu. H. Prescott. In 
three Vols. 

PRESCOTT’S MiSCELLANE&S, Biographical and Critical Miscellanice 
By Wu. H. Prescorr, Author of “Ferdinand and Isabella,” “The Conquest of Mexico,” 
ete... In-one Vol. 

CAMPBELL’S MESTORY OF VERGINIA. History of the Colony and. 
Ancieat Dominion of Virginia, By Onartes Camps. 7 Published. In one Vol. 
8vo. ‘765 pp. Price $2 50. 
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By Roper? Dare Owen, 
Naples. One Vol. 12mo. 
“This work is jan >m another nomaany of 
omatinmaie, ant @ nervous ayatem. It ii hoe eS 
eting cay own) faat touch on the marvels referred to, aa mere vulgar superstitions, we are overlooking any 
BECK’S MEDICAL SURISPRUDENCE. Elements of Medical Juris- 
pradence. Eleventh Edition. By Tutoprie Rowsyn Brox, M. D., LL. D., Profeasor 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College, etc., and Jouw B. Beck, M. D,, Profes 
oor of Materia Medica and Medieal Jarispradencein the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
ef the City of New-York, ete. With Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck. 
The whole Revised by ©. R. Grtwn, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurispradence in the 
Saute eorn a and 7: aR abe of meta Io two Vols. 8vo. Price $10. 
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earner senso oc matt savumuited by Dr. TK. Bock before hs genty ap been 
is imvaluable. Very traly, on GRO. Suns WOOD.” 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
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PURE WATER, AT SEA AND°ON LAND, 


PRODUCED FROM 
ws 


Salt Water, or any Impure Water, 


BY 


DR. NORMANDYV’S APPARATUS. 
Secured by Letters Patent in both Hemispheres.) 



















ADOPTED- | “The Penin- 
by the British { ! ‘salar and Ori- 
and other Con- , ental ; theRoy- 
tinental Gov- al Mail West 
ernments, Her Indian, and 
Britannic Maj- other ‘Bteam 
ésty’s Govern- ship _Compe- 
ment Emigra- nies; the Red 
tion Commis- Sea Telegraph 
sioners ; Vessels Co. at ther 
of War; Hos- several Sta 
pital ships in tions, and now 
service in Chi- inoperation on 
na ; the Hospi- the West Coast 
tal at Suez; of South Amer 
and at various ica, and in 


IT IS OF INESTIMABLE VALUE WHERE THERE 
ISNO GOOD DRINKING WATER. 
IT CAN SUPPLY AN BNTIRE CITY WITH THE PINEST WATER, 
AND IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO A PRIVATE DWELLING... 

Wherever there is Water, whether Muddy, Brackish or 
Salt, there may now be Pure, Fresh Water,” 

« a operation, and all information obtained, by applying 
marly, THEO. LESSEY, 30 Pine-Street, New-Youx 

















Hrou Railing and other Ornamental Jrou Work. 


WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


IRON RAILINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &c,; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 





STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 


Sump-Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of @rnamental Fron Work, 


At the very lowest orices; and having the largest Establishment in the United Statey 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every indacement to buyers. 

The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our lowest prices : 











JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO. 
822 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA., 
(ADJOINING CONTINENTAL’ HOTEL.) 


Pw porters and Lap seul actuyets 


‘WATCHES, sive ‘aie AND JEWELRY. 








Charles Frodsham, Jules Jurgensen, Patek, Phillippe & Co. and other reliable 
mond, Ruby Birwogan and other styles of Jewelry, of most 


exquisite finish ; Elegant Artistic Silver Art and rarely equalled in Form 
and Finish ; Rich Gold Jewelry of e ‘variety, manufactured on the premises ; Mag- 
nificent Engtish Plated, on and Fine Cut Glass, Epergues, Fruit Stands 


Flower Vases, anid other articles for Dessert and ornamental purposes ; Clocks and Or 
naments of Fine Bronze, and Marble Designs for the Saloon or Drawing-Room ; Sterling 
Bilver Forks, Spoons, Tureena, Waiters, Tea Services, &c. 
Prices Moderate, ‘and Marked in Plain Figures. 
We respectfully inyite our Southern friends to examine our Stock, whenever they 


are in this City, and shall always be glad to sce thom, whether their object is to purchase 
or otherwise. apr-1 y. 


PHILIP RAHM, i 
BAGLE MACHINE WORES, 
RICHMOND, VIBGINEA. 


Hild 
He 


, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses: 


Y¥ PORTABLE ENGINE 


PORTABI»Y CIRCULAR SAW i sees 
STRICTL 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES 


P. HENRY TAYLOR, Agent, 


No. 67 8T. CHARLES-STREBT,. New-Orleans. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


OR PROTECTED 


Solution of oe * Iron Combined, 












ous Gemalto ented iad 
a Sra ens taint th dnog, en Gr 
viax uP con as ; 
enter the cltewiation cna st doen roa te RUP 
which other preparations of iron and other medicines have b 










Certificate of A. A. Hays, M: D.. of Boston” 
It is well known thatthe medicinal effects of 
Prottcae @ Iron are lost by even a very brief | 
re to air, dnd that to caaintale a solution | 
= oe ak irom, a he og further 
= F 
In the PERUVIAN. SYRUP this desirable 
peint is attained by ComBINATION IN is, aioe BR- 
PoRS UNKNOWN ; and this solution =i 
all the prote-ca: Snes citrates, and ates 
of the Materia Medica. 


It is also eminentl vt 
of Sal"ie Geter or oS ich 


meet such Gepee, the yes nevi 

the medicine-chest ofevery ship, 

A.A. a ‘Assayer to the State af Mass, 
16 Boylsion Street, Boston. 
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“Sold By 


SIDwE BNCE, Was! m. {8 W. JONES & Co. Memphis. 
aS eRENOS, Want iF WRIGAT &: GO., New Orleans. 
HAVILAND, — & oo, —- OLARK & GORGE, Mo- 


on. 
feb-ly. 














The Government titles have been received for 350,000 A 
bt nh under the Act of Congress. Lands to 
d in th n of Railroads, appre , 
sections a hi ; 

from it, ; 










power 
torney, before a Public, rape Mer accept the title of the 
Land, which must to the cash payment, sign 
the notes, and exeente the m payment. 
Agents are employed exar the Lands, and as fast as their returns are 

the price ers wae it welsh been applied for, and communicated to the ap- 
plicant, and a reasonable time is giv acceptance. But hereatter, when applica- 
be stated for that dey, cat toe tant aaneare nn examined, the price and terms will 
be stated for that day, and the Land suspended for the fit of applicants, 


but we shall be free to vary the price or terms, or sell to others who may desire te 
purchase. a> te sam. Com) ae . 


By the terms of the grant, is perfected 20 miles in advance of 
every section of 20 miles of antahed gat ty gra were given to complete the road. 
The title of the Company is thas, now, perfected:torthe Land opposite to 40 miles of the 
road ; and another section of 20 miles will oo be added A failure to complete the bs og 
within the time catinot affect the title of the Lands sold by the Company, which st 
expiration of the time, namely, on the 3d day. of Jane, 1866, sail be ite to any per. 
tion of finished road, or opposite to a point 20 miles in advance of the road, coun & 
ing a before, in sections of 20 m : 


©.°G. YOUNG, President. © 
Monroe, Louisiana. mar ~Lyy 
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Thirty-Hight First Premiums ! | 
CHICKERING & SONS, 





GRAND, SQUARE AnD UFPRIGET 


PIANO-FORTES. 


“Mirus Hous, 


RE 
a> Teo Mitr rier! 8.0. 





Beautiful and Gnequalled “ieee es" alae 
ss, cats, J. Stnonane 

a RVERY VARIBTY oF STYLE. GENTLEMEN,—l 
Ry é; po fe par oe 
Onr instruments have « ; > by others (as well as 
almost universally taken a" via ay =a 
THE FIRST PREMIUMS Pianos far beyond com- 
At the various exhibitions OUR parison the pest I have 
forte sy os eect 
oon Ae paraageer is in cae add, that they are quite 
. ip aerate in being. 90 
pos 694 BROADWAY, N.Y & Son. 


ONpsoniven, 38. 807 CHESTNUT-ST, PHILA. | “8 THaLbEnG” 


PIAN OS™... 
LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 


G@OLB-MEBVALSE 


EN FOUR SUCCESSIVE YEARS AT THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BESIDES FIRST 
AT THE FAIRS IN PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND. 


TESTIMONIALS OF EXCELLENCE FROM 
THALBERG, STRAKOSCH, and @. SATTUR ; 


48 ALSO FROM SOME OF THR MOST EMINENT PROFESSORS AND AMATBURS In 
THE COUNTRY. _ 





——- 


WILLIAM KNABE & CQ., 
Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 7 North Eutaw Street, 
Weald respectfully invite the attention of the public to thelr well assorted stock ef 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


Which, for beauty of finish, power, and sweetness of tone, and elasticity of touch, have been 
by judges pronounced unrivalled. Bvery Piano guaranteed for five years, and a privilege of 
exchange granted at any time within six months if not entirely satisfactory. 
Terms liberal. A eall is respectfully solicited before purchasing elséwhere. 
Pianos taken in exchange. 


“dy. 10 WILLIAM ENABE & CO. 
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SANDERSON, BROTHERS & C€0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


USED FOR MAKING 


SUPERIOR TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


NwWo. 16 CLIFFE-STREET, NEwW-YVORE. 
Ne eR 


IMPORTERS OF FILSS, 


AHD 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


ARMITAGE’S GENUINE 


WOUSa-HOLB ANVIBS< 





AGENCIES. 
WEW-ORLEANG,......5 0500-008 24 Bank Place. 
PHILADELPHIA, ..... cscecededes 516 Commeroce-Street. 
eee. cre yer 42 Batterymarch-Street. 
BALTIMORB, ..........cccecceces Hiss & Cole, 
CINCINNATI, .........+0+ --+++.Tyler, Davidson & Ca 
MONTREAL,...0 5... elle. St. Paul-Street. 








HARD WARS, 


» CUTLERY AND GUNS, 


ree 
Gee Oe 2p 





Warrantren QOast-Srezu. 
1 IMPROVED COTTON HOE 
Manufactured exclusively for. 
one Dash & Fisher, : 





Vices, Anes 2 Plantation Goods, 


ETC., BTC. 





abet 


WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS—MANUPFACTURERS OF 


Gillespie's Celebrated Guns, Ristols, and Rifles, 
No. 88 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





KEEP A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE NAMED GOODS, ESPE 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO THE SOUTHERN TRADE. GUNS, RIFLES, ANO 
PISTOLS, OF SUPERIOR: QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER, 
TERMS LIBERAL. ORDERS SOLICITED, 





daonty 




















OLD DOMINION NAIL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
splautacture Gut Bails of alk Sizes & of the best Quatity. 


Address WILLIAM 8. TRIPLETT, President, 
OLD DOMINION IRON AND NAIL WORKS COMPANY, 
RIcHMoNnD:. VA. 


BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN 





K me, Steam Saw Manufactory, 


ay,” CORO BIRD AND TENTH-STS., RICHMOND, VA., 

Vy The only manufacturers of SAWS in the Unitea 
OF States, who give a full war:antee on their work, 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


Egy from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every a 
ae” riety of Saws, at Northern Prices. 


Address, BURGER & BOYLB, 
oct.-lyr. Ricumond, bans 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
' GLISER’S CELEBRATED 


Thrasher, Glenutey and Bagger, for Grain, 
Also, Every Variety of Agricnitural Implements and Tobaceo Fixtures. 
oet—lyr, CAREY, between 9th and 10th Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Fi wv. BAR ws; 
‘MANUFACTUR ER OF 


IRON RAILING; WROUGHT & CAST, 


VERANDAHS ANS BALCONIES, 
216 Main-St, bet. 8th and 9th Sts., 
est-1 y. RIECZMonwDyD, WA. 


$1, DL BROWS SRAMENTAL 1200 WORKS, 


Oth-St., next to Mechanics’ Institute, 
IRUGSLGAIIOoOLID, War. 


lied ee Balconies and Furniture 


Manufactured at short notice, and on terms reasonable, as the same articles 
oct - ly. 











cau be purchased inthe Northern Cities. 








JOHN BAIRD, 


STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Bidge Avenue, ab. Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


AT THE WAREROOMS CONNECTED WITH THIS RSTABLISHMENT 
MAY BE FOUND 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
OF MARBLE MANTELS, 


MADE FROM EVERY VARIETY OF MARBLE. 
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IN THE 


RONBRANE DBPARTARN, 


ON SPRING GARDEN-STREET, MAY BE FOUND 


QNE THOUSAND SPECIMENS OF FINISHED WORK 
AND) DESICNS, 


WHICH WILL BB DELIVERED IN ANY PART OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GUARANTEED FROM BREAKAGS, 


Marble Tiles for Floors, Imported Garden Statuary and roe 


ence! 
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NEW- ORLEANS. 


SOHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


SITUATED ON 


COMMON STREET, OPPOSITE THE CHARITY HOSPITAL. 





The REGULAR COURSE OF LECTURES in this Institution will commence on 


THURSDAY, the 15th NOVEMBER. 1860, 


and terminate in the latter part of March, 1861. 


= 





FACULTY. 


ERASMUS D. FENNER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Meticine. 

AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Medical Pathology. 

ANTHONY A. eBNI(S'ON, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

AUSTIN FLINT. Ja., M.D, Professor of P ology and et 

SAMUEL P. CHOP PLN, M, D., Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. ; 

CORNELIUS C. BEARD, M. D., Prof. of the Principles of Surgery and Surgical Pathology 

D. WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Proféssor or Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, ‘ 
ISAAC L. CRAWCOUR, M, D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence. 

HOWARD SMITH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 





ro 


’ The Dissecting Rooms will be o: on the 15th of October. Clinical instruction will be 
given DAILY in the wards of the ( y Hospital, and three times a week at the College Dis- 
pensary, where the patients number about one hundred a week. 

The Doilege is located within thirty steps of the Charity Hospital—an advantage not pos 
sessed by any other in this country. 

The Faculty of this Institution are among the duly elected Visiting Physicians and Sur 
geons of the Charity Ho~pital—and, according to a late Act of the State Legi-lature, “ shall 
at all times have free access to the Hospital, or the purpose of affording to their pupils prac- 
tical illustration of the subjects they teach.” 

The Board of Administrators elect annually, in April, twelve Resident Students, who are 
furnished board.and lodging in the Hospital; and the students of this school are equally 
eligible to this place with any others. 

The great aim of this Institution, is not eX. to thoroughly indoctrinate the Student of 
Medicine in the fundamental principles of Medicine, by abstract Lectures, but, by drilling 
him patty at the bedside of the sick man, to send him fort® at once qualified to recognize 
and to treat disease. For this great purpose the Charity Hospital, situated at our very door, 
affords opportunities unequalled in thigcountry. The distinguished abilities of Professor A. 
Flint, both as a lecturer and writer on Clinical Medicine, will here find an admirable field for 


display. 

Thesacting material is abundant in New-Orleans, and Practical Anatomy will be thoroughly 
taught. Besid-s spacious, well-ventilated, and well-lighted Dissecting Rooms for the use of 
the students, 4 large and well-arranged Private Dissecting Room is fitted up for the especial 
use of practitioaers who matriculate in this Institution. 

The professors will take pleasure in aiding the students to procure cheap and comfortable 
board and lodging. 


Amonnt of Fees for the full Course of Lecturea........ anni uieiieny ane «és $108 00 
Matriculation Fee (paid but once) ................ a tiihian saivies bani Sc 5 0 
DinseeSion' Fea .. ist isk Sous pense «+ Moke diecouse Ope tep ee ebe O0s064 6006 10 00 j 
Graduating Fee.... 0. ge. TR = ES Teoh 2 Eee 25 00 ’ 


For any farther information, address 


E. D, FENNER, M. D., Dean of the Faculty, 


No. 5 Carondelet street 
New-Orveans, June, 1960, 


sep.—1 ins. 1 1 



















REMOVAL! REMOVAL! REMOVAL ! 





Southern and. Western Crave. 


ey ed 





JOHN D. HAMMOND, 


Removed to 348 Baltimore street, 


THREE DOORS BELOW EUTAW HOUSE, AND IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE HIS 
OLD STAND, 


SADDLE, SARWESS, TRUNK. 


AND COLLAR MANUFACTURER: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, FOR THE 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TRADES. 


Being the largest and most complete manufactory of 


SADDLES, HARNESS, TRUNKS, AND COLLARS, 
IN ALL THE SOUTH. 


In noticing my removal, I avail myself of the extended circulation of De Bow’s Review, 
in all the Southern and Western States, to retdrn my sincere and grateful thanks for the 
very liberal patronage extended to me for so long a period, and would beg to inform my 
friends, pairens, and the public generally, that in the new location I will have still greater 
facilities for the manufacture of 


SADDLES, HARNESS, TRUNKS, COLLARS, 


and all other articles connected with my business, of which I will keep constantly on hand 


A VARY EXTENSIVE STOCI 


of every variety of style, description, and quality, at such prices as will not only compare 
with New-York and Philadelphia, but at more remunerative rates to the distant purchaser. 

T have the very fullest assortment of all articles usually kept’ in such estab’ nts—all 
of which will be sold at rates that cannot fail to please my friends, 

I respectfully solicit a call from the trade, to examine my complete stock before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 


attended to with immediate promptness and despatch. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND, 
348 Baltimore street, 


sep.—1 ins. 




















D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE EBONY IDOL. 


BY A LADY OF NEW-ENGLAND. 








1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated, $1. 





It is a work of very great merit, and.one that will have particular interest for the reading 
public at the present time. The scene is laid in a village of one of the Bastern States. The 
characters are the ordinary every-day men and women of the village—and the authoress, 
qualified for the task by the acquaintance of a life-time, has endeavored to give a true pic- 
ture of every-day New-England life—its heroi«ms, mock and real, its follies, foibles. and in- 
consistencies of every kind. That the picture isa true one, will be readily admitted upon 
perusal, by all having any knowledge of the subject; and the story told in the book has been 
declared by many to be the social history of countless Eastern communities. 

A better book altogether—one with more purpose, with clearer perception, and more truth 
ful delineation of character, or one so happily or one so earnestly written, has not been issued 
from the American press during a very long period. 

The illustrations are mostly humorous—drawn by McLunan, and others. 


——_———~— +. 0-9 0 + 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brinley. lvol.12mo. $1. 

A RON THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Benedict. lvol.12mo. $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROMATREE. By Harland Coultas. lyol. 8vo., cloth. $1: 
BERTHA PERCY; Or, L’Esrerancr. By Margaret Field. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 25 cents 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George Henry Lewes. 2vols.12mo. $3. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK THERE. $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. lvol.12mo. $1 25 

THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
By the Hon. Samuel Greene Arnold. Vol. IL. Price, $2 50. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR: With a Journey through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of 
Manchoria, Kamschatka, and Japan. By Perry McDonough Collins. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 

RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. A new Bnglish version; edited with copious Notes and 
Appendices, Maps and Illustrations. Vols. I. to III. Price, $2 50 each. 





NOW READY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. By Mayhew. 
REMINISCENC#S OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. By General Cler. 


VILLAS ON THE HUDSON. A series of forty Photo-Lithographs of Gentlemen’s Seats on 
the Hud-on. Oblong 4to. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S COMMERCIAL LAW. By Amos Dean. LL.D., President of 
the Albany Law College. 


HOPES AND FEARS. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
sep—3mos. 











CHARLES STOKES, 


FIRST CLASS CLOTHING. 


F. Powers, the celebrated Pantaloon Cutter, is engaged at $24 Chestnut St. 
MONS. SEYNAVE, THE PARISIAN COAT ARTIST, IS ENGAGED AT 824 CHESTNUT STREET. 


E. Ss. TAYLOR, 
PRINCIPAL SALESMAN, 
‘SEMOLS SETUVHD 


‘HOTIVL LNVYVHOUWSW 





CHARLES STOKES’ KEYSTONE PALACE, 
824 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the Continental Hotel. 


THE ONLY ONE PRICE CLOTHING STORE ON CHESTNUT ST. 


The prices are marked, in plain figures, on each o—-< Quality governs the Price in all 
cases, and perfect satisfaction is guaranteed to e and every patron. 


STRANGERS ARE PARTICULARLY INVITED TO THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


DH. UY. Wire Railing Go. 


: Ry i " in) COMPOSITE. 120N BALLIN 





IROW FENCE 


$$ 4 
x) fi be ®: atetate’e made of wrought iron, Its durability is ame 

_ its strength ; and as to price, it is CHEAPER T 
ANY LRON RAILING MANUFACTURED. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH ALL STYLES OF 








WIRE AND CAST IRON RAILINGS, &C. 


IRON Br ee VERANDAHS, FARM FENCES, IRON FURNITURE, 
RON FOUNDRY WORK, FOLDING IRON BEOSTEADS, 





several hundred designs of Iron Work furnished on receipt of four three cent postage stamps, 
end mailed to anp partel the United States. 
mar-3m. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 312 Broadway, N. Y. 





BOND’S MIxX TURE, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BRUISES, OLD SORES AND CUTS; ALSO, FOR BRUISES 
SPRAINS, SWELLINGS, CUTS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &C., IN HORSES 
Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 
N. E. Corner of Chest.at and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embroeation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation we 80 oh: established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 
to enlarge upon its admirable prope: 

Horses be particularly liable oy Sabiarles which sam acme Be anger the lives as well as 

usefulness of those valuable animals, the Bonp’s Mixturz has been extensively used amongst 
them for * ears past, with the most,signal benefit. Sprains, Bruises and oe it speed 
cures. It cleanses cuts, galls, and old sores, and causes them to heal. 





Saar e , 














TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! 


We give our readers and the public generally 
the following copy of a letter received by us 
from J. W. Vesey, Exq., of the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at tle time a communication 
to that paper from Colonel Vasser, ef North 
Mississippi, and who was formerly associate 
editor of the Conservative. The su of the 
letter and communication we do not feel it 
necestary to comment on—they tell the whole 
story, one that ouglit to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care. All 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
the documents. 

Co TIVE 
Aberdesn, Mans August 104, 1688. } 

Measns. Wrignt & Co.—As any testimonial in refer- 
ence to your preparations may prove beneficial to boy I 
enclose the*following, published at my request, in the 
“Conservative” of the @lat inat, ; 

Col, Vassrr was formerly associate editor of the ‘Con- 
servative,”’ and is well known in North. Mississippi, as a 
gentleman of intelligence and strict integrity. 


Reapectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 


————_ 0 o 6 _ — 


COMMUNICATED. 





[Por the Conservative.] 


Apenvnen, Aug. 19th, 1858, 


Daan Vesey :—Upon the principles ot justice and hc- 
@anity, | am indveed co ask your permission to insert this 
communication in your paper, believing, as I do, that it 
may be the means of preventing untimely serrow jn many 
a happy housebold 

On Friday test, hav ing been for several days previous 
absent from my amily, | found, on my retarn home, that 
my ‘viant, aed about 15 months, was quiet unwell, from 
some unknown canse—eu pjosed fo be teething. Up nan ex- 
amination, 2owever, I was of the opinion that ber indieyo- 
sition proceeded from worms; and having been told by a 
respectable physician that Wiwer’s Canavtan Vera. 
FUGE was a wvereign remedy against this terrible enemy 
of children, | was induced to give it @ trial, relactanuy, 
by the acquivscenee of my family physician, 

On the fotlowing morning (Saturday), I commenced ad- 
ministering it by directiona, save in quantity, being afraid 
to give the amount of preseription, I wag unable to detect 
any impression eceasiooed by it antil late in the afternoon 
of that day; aod should odt then, but for the discharge of 
some thirteen worms, varying in length from two and a 
balf to six inches, This i thonght @ remarkable qumber 
fora nursing ‘ufant, But, to my great amazement, about 
one o’elock she bext morning | was aroused from my elum- 
ber to witness the incredible number of one hundred and 
thirty-six from one evacuation, 

Before breakfast of the same morning (Sunday), bot one 
amal! dose was administered, which was followed by the 
discharge of fifty during the day. The nextday (Monday), 
none waa administered ; but sitll occasional discharges oc- 
curred during the day, varying in size and quantity as 
described, 

On Tuesday morning following, one more emall dose was 
administered, making in al! five doses of a quarter of a tea- 
spoonfu!, inatead of » half ae preseribed ee label of di- 
rections, Inall, the |ittle cre»ture has discharged to this 
date upward of three hundred worms,a majority of whieb 
will average five or siz incbes in length, and is runnin 
Gow as usual, with returning evidences of gookuuath ant 
spirits, 

Having met with such astonishing effects in the case of 
my infant, | was induced to ase the Vermifuge on six other 
children under my protection, terying in age from two to 
ten years old, and in every ease save one (that of the 
eldest) the like bappy resulis have been produced, 

These facts are elicited, first, because of my gptipathy 
keretufore to nostrums of every kind; and, because 
my experience has convinced me that in the ! 
have made with Wiven’s(anavtan Venmrrvesd, itis due 
te suffering humanity, as wei! ss the r of the 
medicine, ¢ make public the results of my observation, 


W. H. VASSER, 
——- 6 9-——— 
Bor sale in New-/rieans, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & OO., 


@1 and 151 Chartres-S8t., 
may——tyr. Borg Prorurstrons. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
SAVES THE CHILDREN. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 


WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 








WINER'’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
THE DELIGHT OF NURSES 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 


RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 


SS ae 


WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on. 








New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 


State. of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
Califurnia; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. Ang also, this Fall, (1858,) 
it the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and Sau Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have been 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


thatthe - 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the we PLus uLTRa of all Sewine Macaines—the Pavt Morpuy of Creation. 


ublished report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


The following is the p 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 


their Fair at Pittsburg, on the Ist of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and explain their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for genera! use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, ae in 
iés ability to perform for general purposes; but without raging the merits of of 
the above, the Committee feel constrained to award a dipi ‘to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 

“ SIoNgED, 
“R. B. MOREHEA 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
“ Commities.” 


Wueevter & Witson’s Macntwes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 


elusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 
An ample supply of these First Premium hines will be received by every 


steamer from New-York, and for sale at the ouly Depot of 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canai-Street. 
S H PECK, Aecsar 


August—6mo, ° 























M. W. BALDWIN. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 


PHILADELP UL, 
MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
ander which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary, 

Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan ©, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 

Plan BE, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 

The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads haying heavy 
_— and curves of short radius, The tempotary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 

astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. O. J. & G.N. R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G.. Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; G.R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.;_8. C. R..R, Co,, Charleston, 8. ©,; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia. 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. ©.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philadelphia Ger..& Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R.R.; offices in Philadelphia: Belvidere, 
Dei. +N. J., and others. apl-tf 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


AND 


Copper Riveted Leather Band Factory. 


All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c. 

Rersr to—Chance~ Brooks, Esq., President B. & O 
, BR, R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq., Master of Machinery B. & 0. R.R 





o. 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 


ers. &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos8 No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE c& HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. f 
MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
FASHOLDERS. of any size. and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. ' 
SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGRRS. jam-13mos 

















GUANO 


Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean, 





UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE VU. S. GOVERNMENT. 


We respectfully announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers that 
we are now prepared to supply all orders for the above valuable and 


BASTING GUANO, 


BY THE CARGO OR SINGLE TON. 
PRICE, $40 PER TON, IN N. LZ. 
Liberal Discounts allowed te Dealers in the article. 


The practical results attending the use of this GUANO have been 
most remarkable, and from its permanent action on the soil it takes prece- 
dence over all others. 

The most gratifying testimonials are being received by us daily from 
Farmers who have used it this season, fully endorsing all the former testi- 
monials of its wonderful virtues. One of the valuable characteristics of 
this GUANO is that it is not affected by drought. 

All parties purchasing of agents or dealers, should be particular to see 
that every package bears the name and trade-mark of the Company. 

For particulars address, 


C. 8S. MARSHALL, President American Guano Co., 
66 WILLIAM-STREET, N. W.; 


OR, THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 


ALLEN & NEEDLES, Philadelphia, FELIX H. CAVE, Richmond, Va., 
A. H. ANGELL & CO., Baltimore, THOS. BRANOH & SON, Petersbargh, 
WM. B. HASELTINE, Boston, Va. 


Having contracted with G. B. Lamar, Esq., of New-York, and 
Witiiam W. Cuenver, of Georgia, to supply the States of North Caro. 
lina, Seuth Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida, they 
will be constantly supplied with any quantity required for those States ; 
their Agents in the sea-ports being, De Rosser, Brown & Co., Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; Warptaw, Watxer & Co., Charleston, 8. C.; 
0. A. L. Lamar, Savannah ; Pratr & McKenziz, Apalachicola, Fla; 
H. 0. Brewer & Co., Mobile, Ala.; and, also, Agents in every town in 
each of these States. 


bpov-ly 





a 


ee eed 























©. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 
Eee" 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. a 
KNICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE GO./ Lite Jusurance Go, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 








Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slavés. OF NEW-YORK. 
STEPHEN C. WHEELER, Secretary, C. Y, WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
ERASTUS LY AN, President, N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEARS. “ epg 
J. J. PERSON, Bsq.. President Crescent City Bank, “The practice of Lirz InNsURANOE, in country, 
Sauiru & Broriers, No. 79 Canal rr indicates a state of society where high moral tiling and 


FRev' kK CAMMEKDEN, Re, Merchant, 26 Gravier-St., | commercial coufidence exist.” —Jenkin Jones. 
# hsupltoulge aeecr, NAW AMS# COy Grocers) CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 





Wm. 8. MOUNT, Key., Cashier of James Robb’s Bank, 
JAMES N. HARDING, Esq.. HARDING, ABBY & Morx- HALF MILLION DOLLARS, 
MEAD, Carondelet. treet. 
Roserr H. BAILEY, Esq., St. Charles Hotel, WM. A. BARTLETT, AGENT 
Medical Examiner, 8. JENNER COXE, M, D. $1 Gravier-st., N. 0. 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-OKLEANS, 
apl-ly. Mo. #1 Gravier. Street, Now-Orleans. Messrs. Woop & Low®, ann A. D. Grizrr & Co. 





Ny! one QQ, ° 
The Heniuchy Military Institute, 
Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, ia under the superintendence of Col E. 
bes or a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by as 
able faculty. 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 


graduating. 
Tur Cuarcrs: $105 per half-yearly seasion, payable in advance. The twenty-seventh 
session will open from Sept. 10, 1860, to June 15, 1861. 


Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Insticute, Franklin Springs. Ky., or the under 


signed. 
apl-ly P. DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.'S 


MAM MOT EH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


No, 60 CAMP-STREET, 
Where is constant!y kept a ful! and com assortment of SCHOOL BOUKS; comprising HISTORIES, READERS, 
GBOGRAPHIES. DICTIONARIES, MA’ Fs nbeagg WORKS, ARITHMETICS, rey oem and hy: oy Rhot 
oric, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, logy, Mineralogy, Physiology, Conchology, Spellers, ete, Also a com. 
= supply of Freueh. Spanish, Ge man, Italian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew SCHOOL BOOKS, GLOBES, School 
K9TANDS and PAPWRS of every description, sold at publishers’ and fi ers’ prices. 


? 


To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders. 
We keep constantly on hand a full supply of RECORD BOOKS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; RB. 
GORD PAPER, roied or plain; LEGAL CAP, NOTARIAL PRESSES, etc., etc. 


Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
find at car Establisement everything necessary to complete the counting-room with the best selected stock of 
ATIONERY ever imported. Also COTTON SALES AND ACCOUNT CURRENT PAPERS, of all petterna, 
and Cotton and Graiu, Sugar and Molasses WEIGHING BOOKS. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 


opl-iyr, BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camp-s 

















JUDSON F EMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARION, ADA. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION IS NOW IN PROGRESS. FOR 
CIRCULAR OR CATALOGUE, OR UNPUBLISHED PARTICULARS, 


feb.-1y. Apply to NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 





ALFRED MUNROE & Co., 
“STORY BUILDING,” COR. OF CAMP AND COMMON STREETS, 
WEW-ORLEANS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS ‘IN 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
i> ITo Deviation in Frices. —) 
A. M. & CO. ARE ALSO AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


Which they guarantee will give perfect satisfaction to the purchaser or the 
money refunded. feb.--ly. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO.'8 IMPROVED TIGHT SIITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Are now on exhibition at No. 16 St. Charlies Street, New Orleans, ap stairs. 


These Machines are d now the best in use; they make a tight lock stit~h, alike on both sides, and are un. 
eurpassable for fine as well as for coarse work, They are of excelieat make aod of a very simple coastruction ; they 
work fast and easy, and can be learned in less than an hour. 

A great number of these Machines have been sold in this city within the last four weeks. and a great many certifi 
eates in regard to their superiority over all ethers could be published, but as ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
woRrDs, | javite the public to call and judge for themselves, 





E. ZINTGRAFF. Acenrt, 


feb.-ly. No. 16 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, up stairs 





SOA T & CO.’S 
MEW ELLIPTICAL LOCK-STITCH AND IMPROVED SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY OR PLANTATION WORK, HAVE NO EQUAL. 





Several years have been devoted to the construction and p*rfreting the above Machines. and the proprictors—Geo, 
B. Sloat & Co —have recently secured Letters Patent. both in the Uaited States aad England. aver om other Se 
Machine made. [t is therefore with the a confidence that we offer to the public the most beautiful and pei 
Sewing Machines ever manufactared, and at prices that cannot fail to commend‘ hem to the patronage of the people. 
Fe a --gs perform every variety of stitch done by any Machine, such as stitch, hem, run, gather, cod 


Southern Depot, No. 90 Canal Street, New -Orleaus 
M. & HEDRICK, Acura 


febiy 











KEARNY, BLOIS & CO., 
62 MAGAZINE-STREEBT, NEW-ORLEANS, La 


Keep always on hand a oe stock FERTILIZERS, such as Peruvian asad 
Mexican GUANO, coarse and ine BONE PUST, Super Phosphate of IL.EMEE, Phes 
phate of GUANO, POUDRETTE, Siakod LIME, worth 50 cts. per Barrel, &c., &@ 


LADDERS, all sizes, VARNISH of all kinds, WINDOW GLASS, WHITE LEA} 
FRENGH AND’ AMERIOAN ZINO, PAINTS of all kinds, BUILDING 
MATERIALS, TAR, PITOH, ROSIN AND SPIRITS TURPEN- 
TINE, LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER, FIRE BRIOKS, &c., &c. 


CELEBRATED AXLE AND MACHINERY GREASE, 


ThisGREASE, for OMNIBUSES, STAGES, WAGONS, CARTS, &c., is found 
to be superior to any hitherto discovered. 1t combines all the blandness of Oil, with the 
free greasy nature of Tallow, 


KEEPS THE AXLES ALWAYS COOL AND CLEAN, 


and remains on them without fresh application, double the time of any other Grease known. 
The great economy and advantage arising from ita use will at once be experiented, as a 
single trial is sufficient to exhibit to the consumer “a saving of at least 75 per cent,” as com- 
pared with any other Grease whatever. 

We, the undersigned, are constantly using this Celebrated AXLE AND MACHINERY 
GREASE, and confidently recommend it as being the best article of the kind. 


ROOKLYN CITY RAILROAD, FINCH & SANDERSON, Knickerbocker 
eW-YORK CITY RAILROAD, Line. 
PP & BROWN, Oth Av. ere & MULFORD, Cortlandt-St, Line, 
JIMMERSON & Co,, Dry Dock OGG & DELEMATEK, Trowbridge 
ANDREWS, ist Av. Line. Steam Murble Works. 


PRICES.—In boxes, 25 ets. each box; in kegs of 30 lbs., at 7 ets. per lb.; in barrels 200 te 
300 Ibs., at 6 cts. per 1b. 


COTTON SHED Orr. 


This is a first rate oil for berning. equal to Sperm and superior to Lard Oil—we guarantee ft, 
and will take it back if it is not as represented. 
Pe can aately and we do urgently recommend its sale and use to our customers in place of 
rd Oil, 
The prices vary—present prices are, for 
1 barrel, per gallon, 65 cts.; 4 barrels, per gallon, 62} cts. ; 20 barrels, per gallon, 60 cts. 


LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER OF PARIS, PLASTERING HAIR, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICKS, MARBLE DUST, FIRE CLAY, TAR, 


PITCH, WINDOW GLASS, SOvVA ASHES, PALM OlL, 
PAINTS AND LINSEED OIL, &c. 


Fire Bricks, Naval Stores, Paint and White Lead, Brushes, Oakum, Guano, &¢. 
feb-ly. 





PETER HAWES, 
PRINTER, STATIONER, 


Blink Dook Manufacturer, 


No. 68 CAMP-STREET, 
NEW-ORLEANS. 





Banking, Mercantile and Insurance Books—of any size and pattern 
made to order, and of the best material. 

Steamboat Books—Of every description, on hand or made to order with 
promptness. 

Book Binding—Law, Musi¢ and Miscellaneous Books bound in any style 
apr.—tly. 














Havine devoted nearly fifteen years to improving and perfecting “Oscn Latme Steam 
Enotyes,”’ for the various purposes to which onan po wer is u-ually applied. we now offer to 
all as the fruit of our labors, our latest and most highly Improved Steam Engine. Our Engine 
combines the four great desideratums in all mechanical arrangements, viz: Power, Economy, 
Durability, and Ease of Management. To accomplish these im; ortant features in our Engine, 
we dispense with many pieces which have heretofore been con-idered necessary, such as the 
cross-heads, slides, conneeting rods, eccentries, rock shafts, &c., thereby requiring much 
less attention. oil and repairs, and at the same time, by a simple lever, which is used for start- 
ing and stopping the Engine, we are enabled to reverse it, no as to run it one way as well as 
the other This is a necessity often required, and cannot be obtained in any other Engines, 
without considerable expense. 

Our Engines are also provided with an independent bush or bearing for the trunions or axis 
upon which the cyliniter oscillates. so that the wear upon this partis readily taken up, 
making it ia al! reepects as perfect and. complete as any Engine ever con tructed. 

These impo tant improvements were secured by patents issued July 5th and 19th, 1859. 

For portable purposes the e Engines are plesk: upon an improved tubular boiler, contain- 
ing a large amount of fire surface. in a strong, compact and light form, at the same time 
economical in the con-umnption o: fnel, and perfectly safe and ea y to manage. The wholeis 
mounted on wheels and tested with steam at a high pressure hefore leav‘ng ' he works, thereby 
saving the expense of a mechanic to set them up and run them. Our Fngines sre peculiarly 
adapted for Propelling Boats, driving Steam Plows, Saw Mills, Crist M Ils, Hoisting Machioes, 
Cotton Gina, and for all other purposes, where economy in fuel and in expense of operatin 
isdesirable. We also manufacture Vertical and Hor'zontal Slide Engines of all siz po | 
with the best governing and variable eut- ff< in use. Steam Pumps, Saw Mills and Grist Mills. 

All kinds -f Boiler work and Machinery furnished at short notice, from our own works and 
ander our own supervision. 


JOHN A. REED 
No 12 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 


agate in New-Orleans, THOMAS J. SPEAR & CO., No. 177 Canal-Street. 
ib-ly. 





























$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 


Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double‘ Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON. FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLIS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. ° ' 

One thousand feet of Tdrned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 

For sale on the most favorable terms, S. H. GILMAN, 
; 70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 


Mow in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 





3} inches diameter of cylinder. 8+ inches diameter of cylinder. 
4... ve o* be es ors 

58 ** “* ** 10 * * “* 

7 Pr os - 12 “e oe a 

8 is ee 


ard from 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 14 ‘to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. _For sale by S, H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street New-Orleans. 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
Cireul © Mills constantly in store. ‘ apl—ly. 
° 














BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of Page’s justly Celebrated Improved Patent Cirenlar Saw 

Mills; also Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 

all sizes; Horse Powers for Ginning Cotton, and other pur- 
poses; Grist Mills, Timber Wheels, Gumming Machines, 
Slab and Lath Machinery, Shafting and 
Pulleys, X¢., Xe, 

The invention of Georce Pace first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw, for sawing lumber from the log, and having been granted 
Letters Patent for said invention, any Ci Saw Mill so built as to 
allow end-play or lateral motion to the saw shaft, no matter by what mechan- 
tcal contrivance that lateral motion may be given, is an infringement on 
our Patent, if the mill be not built by ourselves or under our Patent. 

We make our Mills of three classes, all capable of working any sized 
saw, and of greater strength and working capacity than any built in con- 
travention of our Patent, and with our Improvep GrapvuatTine Freep 
Morion, Parent Rarcnett Heapsiockxs, Saw Dusr ExLevaror and 
other labor saving contrivances, they are far superior. 

Our Steam Engines are peculiarly adapted for the purpose of driving 
Saw Mille and Plantation Machinery in general, as well as for any other 

urpose for which steam power may be necessary. It is therefore to the 
interest of parties wishing Steam Engines and Mills, to have them manu- 
factured by us. 

Our Horse Powers are of three sizes, and adapted to the wants of the 
Planter in ginning cotton, &c. 

Our Grist Mills are of various sizes, and of such simplicity of con- 
struction that they cannot fail to please. 

Everything manufactured by us is of the very best material and work- 
manship, and our reputation and experience of 20 years, warrant us in 
saying that, there is no machinery offered in the market, better calculated 
to meet the wants of the people. 

Machinery of various ‘kinds always kept on hand by our Agents in 
New-Orleans, who are prepared to take orders for any machinery manu- 
factured by us. . 

For descriptive pamphlets or other information, address, 

GEORGE PAGE & CO.-, 
Neo. 5 Schroeder-St., Baltimore, Md 
Or ovr AgEnTs, 
SLARK ,STAUFFER & OO., 


jan-ly. No, 71 Canal 8t., New-Orleans, La. 














DIRECTION LABELS,, 


—_—or— 


Parchment, Cloth, anh Paper Cloth, and Tags, 


or EVERY DESORIPTION, 
MANUFACTURED BY VICTOR E. MAUCER, 
115 CHAMBERS ST., N.Y. 
—— eee 


The Subscriber having perfected ee a for the manufacture of the above DIREO- 
TION LABELS, would respeetfully intimate to the Manufacturers, Merchants, Bankers, Ba» 
press Companies, and Hotel Proprietors of the United States, that he is now prepared te 
execute orders for any quantity, at the shortest notice, and in the best possible manner. 

Although, considering their recent introduction, the LABELS are pretty generally known 
and are appreciated : for the benefit of those who may not as yét have used them, froin among 
their numerous advantages, the following may be submitted: 

1. Their Cheapuess.—The price of them generally exceeding little, if any, the price 
paid for Common Carns; indeed, in many instan the latter costing mors. 

2. Their Strength and D lity.—The Material (at least the Cloth and Paper 
Cloth, is manufactured for the express purpose. The P ment Labels are made from Genuine 
British Skins sea well known to be the strongest material in exi-tence for writing 
The eyelet being strongly inserted through two to four ply of the folded Parchment Cloth, and 
Paper Cloth, the liability of their giving way at that point is reduced toa minimum. Tus 
ParcumMent aNp CLotH Laneis are confidently recommended-as being capable of withstand- 
ing almost any amount of bad weather and hard usage. 

3. Their Convenince.—This is apparent; a dozen may be written out and securely 
attached to the same number of different packages, in half as many minutes. Besides the 
foregoing, Merchants well know, when sending away goods, the advantage of having their 
names and addresses attached to them, in case of mistake in forwarding, or otherwise. 

4. The Printed Direction Labels are obviously the best, most striking, and 


cheapest advertisement in use. 
VICTOR B. MAUGER. 


(>> Samples and Prices of any size or kind sent on application. 


Prompt attention to all Orders for B Steamer, or to be sh with other M 
chants’ goods from New-York or other Bastern Oity. dec ea 





CABELL HOUSE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA., 
J. RORABACK, PROPRIETOR. 


IMPROVGMENTS, COMPLETED AND BEING MADE, ALLOW US TO PROMISE) 
COMFORT AND SATISFACTION TO ALL VISITORS WHO MAY 
SOJOURN WITH US. 


Pi aes and Baggage Wagon always waiting to and from the Depot. 
yr 











A. TT Bo Ro CH Am’s 


HIGH ‘FLAVORED ANGELICO 


SMOKING TOBACCO, 


pee LYNCHBURG, VA. 





CRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 





is. ‘ ee ‘ 
At the lowest prices Prog approved Quarries, 


Granite and Plarble, tor all purposes of Building, 


er of FRONTS, for Stores and Sine FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, r Sills and 
Lintels, Window Sills and Lintels, br ~—s =e Flag Stones; 
Gate Posts, Fence and W 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND ORAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK, 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 


The Sener, eee ee superior the Carz for the purposes of and 
ParticuLaaty for Planters’ use in ee ito the po tee Da arid e “ Cars Grmarpgau 
Quaretes” to extend and adopt such will insure 4 more perfect cal and 
enabie him deg i Lie wil e po ots 
— ll be « ag cart LIME,” and of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 
aotanin, Plante: add the their or the Post Office in this 
Citv. with satisfactory naira ad ann by adrtaing the ser Nine teed Aimee astigtasd teatine on as 
fiver BDOVE, OF In the LAty O1 New-uriesss. ~— ter 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Mannfgcturera of every description of WAGONS 
CARTS DRAYS. OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELA, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 

Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
prompt ww one executed on the most liberal 


terms. 
Agenis.— Carr & Co., New-Orl 
Barnewell 7 vite: Me fe, Ala.; H. BP. Baker 


Co., Charleston, 8. O.; A. Fromme & Povey Indian 
French & Groesbeck, San datonie, 











ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co. Houston, 
Texas 





som starnist| JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {52 re, 


3. W. REMINGTON, 


DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer rient, 
Tarrant’sCordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. july-ly. 


i A. PARDEE c& Co., 


COA dt: DRAMAS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, 


7) 
SUGAR wa COALS. ‘; = mae 


HAZLETON 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by onan apr-ly 








WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE ‘BUILDER 


Manufactory, Master 
Repository, t000 aud 40 ton 1 po een Petey "Suiledclphia, 
CARRLAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-iy 
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WASHINGTON FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


WASHINGTION, DP. C-, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
MRS. ELIZA W. SMITH, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF MYSTIC HALL SEMINARY. 








Parents and guardians ma be assnred that no efforts or will be wanting to 
secure the comfort, thorong’ fraction and eloranco a heir daa daughters and wards, 
while the utmost strictness and exclusiveness will be observed. 

From the Washington Constitution, November, 1859. 

**** The house contains upward of thirty well-furnished rooms, in addition to whith 
several new buildings have been erected, in’ ‘which are the school-room, ane. by thirty in size 
and fitted up with improved desks; the studio, finely lighted from all sides; the gymnasium 
supplied with eas pole ropes, \ahton. rn bowling-alley, &¢.; and. the stable, in 
which are kept a number of horses for the daily use of the pupils. The riding course, about 


a quarter of a mile long, is bedded with tan as a preventive against injury from accident; and 
the entire premises are surrounded by a wall fourteen feet in height, * * * 

The able corps of teachers and the wholesome Giecighing of the school give ample assurance 
of a sound moral and intellectual training. * * * 

We understand that President BocnaNay, accompanied by Mr. Tompson, Secretary of the 
Interior, visited Mrs. Smith’s Institute, and expressed themselves highly interested and pleased 
with its various admirable arrangements, 

The attention of our readers generally, and especially of members of Congress, is called to 
the advantages presented by this inatituélon, 


REPRE EOE 8 


His Excetlency JAMES BUOHANA 

Fine President We TOHN 0, BRECKINRIDGE. 

Hon. JACOB SO eee ae, of the Interior. 

Hon. JAMES 8S. GREEN, ‘United Sta ‘States Senator from Missouri. 





Hon. aan OHESNUT, South Carclina. 
Hon. J, CRITTENDEN, as os “ Kentacky. 
Hon. NowaRT TOOMBS, es a ** Georgia. 

Hon. A. G. BROWN 64 se «6 > 
Hon. TaEPERSON Ba AVI8, “ id se $s 

Hon. SAM HOUST Governor of Texas. 

Hon. EDWARD EvEder LL. D, 

Hon, ROBERT 0. W OP, LL. D. 





The next year will commence on September 6th, 1860. Parents intending to send 
their daughters, are requested to enter their names in June or July, as those regnaaees 
at that time will be =~ certain to secure desks. Catalogues may be obtain 
dressing Mrs. Ertza W. Smitu, Box 702, Wasnineron, D. C 


CuSerr GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
of their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
nina ing to the pale of of an article, which the anal _ of 


Chemist, of New- 
oe =e, BOOTH, GABnETT & CAMAC, of Philadalphic 
\ proves beyond all pate ee most pure, and conse- 
} cucmly least us spirit ever offered the American 


Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


j _ “Thave le as of Lemar GRO -~ 
KEY, received passive’ Troms it Mr. @8 Wharton, Jr., of Philadel: 
phia, and ha aeiliy vodled it, lam pleased to state 

that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 


a. It is an unusually pure and fine favored quality of 
Whukels wes R. CHILTON, M. D., haniationt Chemiat. 
“ PariapELrara, September 9th, 1858. 

‘Dear Sim: We have carefully tested the sample of OHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY whieb 


ras sent us, and find that it contains none of the peta 
the characteristic and ~~ renee fe of tT Where go in general olen. Fousil Oil, which 
Yours, 


“BOOTH, GARRITY & CAMA, Analytical Chemere 
“To Onas. Wraaron, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” tye 


\12 









New-York, September 3d, 1858.” 











1860. ~ SPRING ARRANGEMENT. NEW-YORK LINES. 1860. 
THE CAMDEN AND AMBOY AND PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROAD CO.’S LINES, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW-YORK 


AND WAY PLACES, 
FROM WALNUT-ST, WHARF, WILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ: Fans. 


At 6, A. M., via Camden and Amboy, C. & A. Accommodation,.... ........- Fovececcs $2 25 
At 6, A.M, via Cam. and Jersey City. (VN J) Accommodation,......... esssaueerare Oe 
At 9 A M., via Caméen and Jersey City. Morning Muil,.........-<+.-+-- oo taut weedy. 3 00 
At 11. A. M., by Steamboat, via Tacony and Jersey City Western Bxpress,......... ... 8 00 
At 12}. P. M., via Camden and Amboy, Accommolatiom,..-.....-ccscee ce eereres dice 22 
At 2, P. M., via Camden and Amboy, C. and A. Exvress, ....... Ey Se 8 00 
At 4, P. M., by Steamboat via Tacony ant Jersey City, Evening Express,............. 8 00 
At 4, P. M., by Steamboat via Tacony and Jersey City. 2d Class Ticket, ............. 22% 
At 6, P.M, via Camden and Jer-ey City, Evening Muil,.......... 0... -.s eee Ves 8 00 
At 1l, P. M., via Camden and Jersey City, Sonttiern Matl....is....-.6--- oe ene eee 22 


At 5, P.M., via Cam. and Amboy, Accom (Freight and Passenger) —1-t Class Ticket,, 2 25 
2d Clas Ticket,. 1 60 

The 6 P. M., Mail Line runs daily The! P. M., Southern Ma’). Saturdacs exceptet. 

For Belvidere, Easton, Lambertville, Flemington, &c., at 6 A. M., and 4 P. M., from Walnut 
Street Wharf, and 7 10 A. M., from Kensington. 

For Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Scranton, Wilksbarre, Montrose, Great Bend. &»., at 6 A. M., 
< weed Street Wharf, and 7-10 A.M, from Kensington, via Delaware, Lackawanna and 

estern R. RB. 

For Manch Chunk. Alfentown and Bethlehem, at 6 A. M.,and4P. M.,from Walnut Street 
Wharf, and 7-10 A. M., from Kensington. 

Por Mount Holly, at 6 and 9 A. M.,2 and 44 P.M. For Freehold, at 6 A. M., and 2 P.M 


Way TINE Ss 

Por Bristol, Trenton, &c., at 2}¢ and 4 P. M., from Walnut Street Wharf, 7-10 A. M,, and 
ae | P. M., from Kensington. 
; 4 mee Riverton, Delanco, Beverly, Burlington, Florence, Bordentown, &&., at 1234, 

an . M. 

8: eamboat Jos, Relkn+p for Bordentown and Intermediate Places, at 234. P. M, 

Fs ee Trenton for Tacony at 11 A. M., and Tacony, Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, 
a 4 

Fifty Ponnds of Baggage only, allowed each Passenger. Passengers are {bited from taking anything as bag. 
gece but their wearing apparel. All baggage over fifty pounds to be paid for extra. The Company limit their re. 
eee for baggage w One Dollar per pound, and will not be liable for any amount beyond §100, except by 
specie rac 


Fr May 28, 1860. WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR: 


(A FIRST-CLASS SOUTHERN FAMILY AND LITERARY NEWSPAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, BY 


WILSON & BIGNEY. 
OFFICE—NO. 136 POYDRAS STREET, NEW-ORLEANS, 
+ M. F&F. BIGNEY, HBDITOR. 
Fg i yc rg eral 


eultivation and —- of a healthful and high-toned Home Literature a: ls to patrioti 
and intelligence of every true Southerver. : r 7 Sept ist 











HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Cutaneous Eruptions, as Blotehes, 
Pimples, Boil«, &c , are quickly re- 
moved by a short course of these 
remedies, the Dintment givesa clear- 
ness and tranéparency to the com- 
piexion, while the Pills purify the 
blood of all those humors which 
otherwise seeking outlet fo.ce them- 
selves to the suriace and disfigure the 
face avid neck with unsightly blotch- 
= es, pimples, 4c. No toilette table 
should be without the Ointment, 
Sold by all Drogg‘sts at 25c., 62c., 
and $i per box or pot. 














ETE, 





GET YOUR SHIR1S IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 


J COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 
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“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


‘Without Suction—Without Packing.” 
THIS PUMP PATENTED APRIL 5, 1850, 18 A 


“DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Working by hand, horse, wind, water and Steam, in all depths, with 
equa! certainty and success; It is now introduced inte twenty-four 
States, New-Brunswick, Cuba and Canada, and took the premium at 
the North Carolina State Pair. 

It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $15 to $60—and 
can be ased with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will not treeze; raises 
from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRAN TED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Throws water by hose 30 to 40 feet; by hand, forces water over or under-ground, to great 
heights avd distances ; Cischarges at various pointa. 


“ We speak from personal knowledge, and say of all 
the pumps we ever saw, and they bave been many, we 
mever saw one at all comparable to this.” Se Lowe 
Christ an Advocate, 

“We tested this pump, personally, and ft surpasses 
every thing for the purpose we ever before ¢ 

ted States Jourval. 
“Que of these pumps now iu use in this vicinity, 


@ feet.) euables us to speak with confidence of on 
merits.” Presbyterian Pittsburg, 


Banner and A 


“ For Railroad Stations, Steamboats, Mills, Factories, 
Se., &e., it porweases advantages over all Others.” Améri- 
ean Mining Uhronicle 

“Asa specimen of the ease and efficiency with which 
this pump works. we can s'ate that one man, worki: 
feguiarly, forced water a distance of 546 feet, being 
qeet perpendicular beizht.” Scientific, American. 





PA we ey ee he Seig | case at 50 feet, and 
aman at 100 feet.’ Jndependent 

“One of the most useful eeontinnn at the day is the 
American Pamp.” New- York &. 

“The most successful hae of power te a force 
amy > an ever came under our is that of 
American Pump. We have seen one in operation 
and consequently speak from personal 
are adapted to almostevery pu “ad Knowledge ey 

“We like it very much, it brings up & continuous 
Stream of water, with little or no ~_e 4 to the persom 
working it." So, Planter, Richmond, 

“ The piston discharges at both ends ae theair cham. 
ber, causing a regular flow of water, and under 
Will not rust or freeze; it bas far less friction of 
wp Beet. inverted, and may all be galvanized.” 


All vo have teed Mtepeak weiter its” W. Y, Observer 


Drawings and full particulars sent free, Address. 


Jan-1 y. 


JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-street, New-York. 





McLEOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS, 


CHARLESTON, So Oo, 


ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS, 












Gxrelsion Dur Stone Sill, 


PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


OOO 


The above cut represents our Mill with the improved Bolt, which after being case 
ane fe ag by a “ Committee of the American te,” received the Larez S1a- 
ver MepaL. 

Many of them are in operation throughout the South, giving satisfaction. We 
warrant them to last a life-time,—to as fast and as weil as the large flat Stone Mil! 
—with one half the power, and to heat the Meal or Flour less. The Mill is perfectly 
Snple, ap he bast order by any person of ordinary intelligence, and can be run by 
any Gin, Horse, Water or Steam power. 

Tt may be seen mye oy at the , daily, from 12 to 1 o’clock,—and persons 
wishing information, be furnished on application to the undersigned. 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


PLANTATION MILL, without Bolt,........-...... $100 00 
do. AND FARM MILL, with Bolt,.... 150 00 
FLOURING MILL, with Miller's Bolt,.............. 160 00 


J. A. BENNET, Sole Agent, 
No. 45 GOLD-STREET, N. Y. 
P.8.— Circulars of “Sanford’s Anti-Friction Gin Power,’’ sent from this 


, . This new and In is, without doubt, superior to all that have pre- 
eSiad ie tard ban boon sty styled the Me-Piue-Ultra jane-l yr. 


< oe 0 we. 
e BY < Fas 
7 Ris 























~“SANFORD’S PATENT 
ANTI-FRICTION GIN POWER. 


Took the Silver Medal 


‘D'S ‘BIqumyoD ye Mey 181g aU] Om} Ie 





7 —— 
Sear Et ore Fo 


'_» @his valuable invention is a great ent on tne Horse Powers now in use, and 
fs particularly designed for Plantations, for driving Cotten Gins, Mills, Saws, and otber 
labor saving inventicns of the age. 

The entire weight of castings, ran Upon tron balls, and thus the smallest possible 
amount of friction ie produced ; so smali in fact, that siz pounds draught, ou the end of 
a Four fect Lever, will keep it in motion! Thus the advantage of this machine is, 
that the entire strength of the horses put upon it, is available; or in other words, no 

is thrown away; this will be appreciated by those using the ordinary Horse 
‘owers. 

The Counter Shaft (as will be seen by the above cut) has two Puileys, one of 16 
inches, and the other 24 inchesdiameter ; the Cross-Head is moveable, and gan be tured 
to A desired angle, so as to ron machinery outside of the Gin House. 

‘It‘has only been patented a few months, bat was used by several planters in ginning 
their last crop of Cotton, giving perfeet satisfaction, and saving fifty per cent. of horse 


PRICE, $125 00 and $150 00. 
The power may be examined at any time at the above Agency. 
J. A. BENNETT 


E 


=<" 








Lairmount Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2ist, PHILADELPHIA. 


tie 





J. & T. WOOD, ” 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THR LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


Machinery for Laper-Hanging Plauufacturers. 


july-lyr 


BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


STATIONERS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
45 Waiden Lane, New-York. 











Orders solicived for anythin Lf aeons. somutapat of Foncy ani Soest 

Seen, sae ee Vang Day ae Goods, Hotel Registers, Time 
Books. Expense Books, Diaries, and Dai ~4 Journals, annually. 

Copy your Letters—use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by which Letters — 
written at the same time. Price, from $1 to $5. 

Merchants, Bankers, Fac/ories, Public , Railroad and Insurance 
as well as individuals, are solicited to give us ‘ orders. Prompt and personal tion 
given. “ Prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly for the various branches of our business, with 
new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, &c., &c. Please call; or 
send your orders to 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
LEWIS FRANCIS. STATIONERS, PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL.) nov-lyr. 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORK. 

















POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF, THE 
State of Pennsyloania, 
MARKET STREET AND WEST!PENN SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA 





Incorporated by the Legislature in 1853, organized on the plan of the 
Industria] Colleges of Paris and Germany, and designed to supply a great 
national educational want, to wit: thorough Collegiate training for the 
practice of Mine Evoinesaine, Meonanica, Enctnerrine, Civit En- 
GInEeRiInG, ANALYTICAL aND InpustTRiaL CuemistRy, Metativrer, ano 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


The courses in which are adapted to young men who wish to pursue 
scientific studies, without regard to the practice of one of the industrial 
professions, and Four Prorzssionan Scuoo.s, viz. ,— 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
THE SCHOOL{OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
THE SCHOOL OF, CHEMISTRY. 


Architecture and Design are included in the Engineering courses, and 
ample facilities are provided for Fie.p anp Laporatory Practice. 

The Automnal Session begins on the third Monday in September ; 
the Winter Session on first Monday in November ; the Spring Session on 
first Monday in March. Degrees are conferred at the Annual Commence- 
ment held on the last Thursday in June. ; 


TERMS PER ANNUM. 


SCIENTIFIC, SCHOOL, 265 son sis cee s ccc tue ceeeeee $ 75.00 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, full first year’s course, 100 00 
6 ws ** gecond " 120 00 





To the student of applied Science and Engineering, the collateral 
advantages of a residence in Philadelphia are not surpassed by those of 
any other American city. 

For Catalogues and farther information, address 


ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M. D., 


=< RESIDE OF FACULTY 
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Rev. WILLIAM 


Street, Philadel 181 Baltimore Street, 
Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





| asm 
HOSMER, 
Offices of Exhibition and ioe eee, New York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut 


a@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -@s 


PRINCIPAL SO OFFICES : 
11 CAMP-STREET, New-Orleans, 
41 ST. MARK’S-ST., Mobile, 
249 KING-ST., Charleston. 








jan-l yr. 





MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


PERMANENT BLACK ; 


WRITING INK. 


TESTED POR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


Reowstey or Dezps Orrice, Boston, January 10, 1859. 
Messrs. Marsanp & Novus: Gentlemen,—I am glad that the longer use of your Writing 
Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many ro I have used it in 
this ofhee shivep-eenes years, and my oldest reserde ant. as. ates as when first written. 
This rare quality for permanence renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all 
sSeneha tncakee be tonlon ah - important that the writing should remain legible, and un- 
changed rc lapse time. 
; Heyer Autuns, Register of Deeds. 


The above popular Ink, together with RED, CARMINE, and COPYING 
INK, is for sale by the Manafacturers, in Boston; also, at wholesale and retail, 
by Stationers and Booksellers throughout the United States and British Provinces. 
may-Gmos, » wale ¢ E 
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58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 124 North — 
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JOHN E. ADDICKS, Czarnuan. 


(> Published in advance, for the use of the depositors in this 
ent, by order of the Committee. 


Being an Extract from the Eepeort of the Committee on Ex- 
hibitions of the 26th Exhibition ef American Manufacturers, 











by the Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, for 


held in the City of Philadelphia, in the month of October, 1858, 
the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts. 


The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Machines exhibited into classes, and 
to consider each separately, as each class possesses more or less merit in its adaptation to 
peculiar kinds of work. 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch produced, no matter in what 
manner it is made: allowing this to be correct— 

First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler & Wilson’s; Ladd, Webster & 
Co’s; Sloat’s; Finkie’s, and other Shuttle Machines, which is made by two threads, one 
carried through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a loop in the first 
thread by a shuttle or some equivalent device. The appearance of the stitch by these Machines 
is the same on both sides. 

The Second Class produces whatis called a Grover & Baker, or “ Double-Thread Lo 
Stiteh,” which is made by a loop of the upper thread be:mg thrust through the fabric, throug! 
which a loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second loop of the uppez 
= passed through it, and thus continuing, the upper and lower threads interlooping one 
another. 

This class of Machines can, by a very slight change in the form of the looper. be altered inte 
a single-thread Machine. ' 

The Third Clans is the single-thread Machine, which produces a chain or loop-stitch on ont 
side of the fabric, and is usually called the * Caain Stitch.” 

Under the first-named class we find on exhibition: 

No. 109. Made by M. Finkle, deposited by Joseph P. Martin, Philadelphia. 

No. 142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited by H. G. Suplee, Phi'adelphia, 

No. 565. Made wd Ladd, Webster & Co., Philadelphia. 

No. 1154. Made by Wheeler & Wilson Mannfacturing Co., deposited by Henry Coy, Phila. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle, isa Shuttle Machine. and has much torecommend it. The shuttle 
is carried in a cradle, as the inventor assert«, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but which, 
in the opinion of the Committee, is of doubtful yg? 2 as the friction mu-t apply to the cradle 
with equa! force, as it would to the shuttle itself. The feed is the “wheel feed,” operated b 
a toggling pawl, certain in its operation, and simple in adjustment; tension is froma 
around which the thread is twisted, each turn increasing the tension; a pre is clal 
in the operating cam, The groove in this cam, which gives motion t» the needle bar, is so 
arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at rest, but its speed, as it approaches the 
top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased or diminished, “The Machine works with a 
short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to through is very small; the slack 
of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar leyer o ted by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. In the work done by this Machine for the in<pection of the Committee, 
the operator stitched from fine gauze to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the 
feed, needle, or tension. The Machine is geared to run at a high speed, pie OS stitches 
to each revolution of the treartle crank—it :uns very lightly, with but little no the prices 
$50, $75, $80, $85, $100 and $125. 


Reviewing the meritsof the f Machines, in regard to excellence of mechanical ar- 
cngeee. = adaptation to range of workmanship, the Committee give 
-- exrder of merit— 


First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, Manufactured by Finkle & Lyon 


Third. No. 506, the Ladd, Webster & Co, Machine. 
Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 
FINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
OFFICE, 588 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
AGENCIES, NEW-ORLEANS, ALFRED MONROE & CO, 


: $, MO., H. HUGINS. 
at CINCINNATI. E. E, HUGINS 
NGI of e 7 

















TEETH FOR MASTICATION. 





= 


A NEW AND-GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


The undersigned has discovered a means of securing plates so firmly in th 
mouth that they do not eo in talking or ¢ip in eating, and are worn with the 
greatest possible comfort usefulness. ‘To corrcborate this statement, the let- 
ters of the distinguished Surgeons, Dr. Valentine Mott, of New-York, and Dr. 
Cartwright, of New-Orleans, is appended, and the names of 100 other well known 
citizens, will be forwarded to any one desiring it 

I particularly desire all who cannot masticate as they should, to make a trial 
at my risk, and after wearing them thirty days they may return them, or pay for 
them at their pleasure. 

1 have also an entirely new method of placing the molar or jaw teeth for mas- 
tication, which will bear as much pressure as the adjoining or opposing teeth, 
These improvements do not require the extraction of any sound teeth. 

During the winter months, 1 can be consulted at 160 Canat-Sraest, New- 
Ornteans, and from June to October, at 19 Bonn-Srreztr, New-York. I propose 
to stop a short time at the Virainia Springs. 


BENJ. F. SMITH, Dental Surgeon, 
160 CANAL-STREET, NEW-ORLEANS. 


New-York, October 15, 1850. 

Dr. B. F. Surra—Dear Sir: I have seen s number of persons wearing full sets on your 
method, who speak of them in the highest terms. 

The Base iv which the Teeth are placed is much lighter than metal, and is more easil 
and perfectly adapted to the irregularities of the various surfaces upon which they are to rest. 

I have Boon told by the Profession bere and in Kurope, tuat my case presented unusual 
difficulties, f:om the remarkable tenderness of the gums and the peculiar conformation of the 
jaws, and I have never had a set that [ coald use in mastication. | regret that your departure 
lor New-Orleans so soon after finishing the set, only allows me to sey that I am satisfied that 
I shall be able in a little time to perform fully the act of mastication. Very bos 


New-Orntzans, December 31. 1859. 
Dr. B. ¥. Surra—Dear Sir: I am much pleased with the vulcanite masticators. I find them 
mach more comfortabie than the metal plates, of which I have had two sets by the most 
skillfal Dentists, but could not use them im masticating owing to a tenderness of the gums, 
or some other cause, and could not get accustomed to them, and found them more plague 
than benefit. But I have become accastome tc those you inserted for me, and can masticate 
with them very well. They are not affected by acids, and feel easy and agreeable, from the 
substance itself, I suppose, an from the perfect adaptation of it to the irregularities of the 
m..—{ regard your method as « very importantimp evement in ent oat Ihad despaired 
Setore I saw you, of ever getting any artificial teeth ‘hat would subserve purposes of the 
natural ones, and at the same time be worn with comfort and forgetfulness of their being 

artificial. Bespectfally, your ob't serv’t, 
SAM’L CARTWB!GHT, M. D. 
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HENRY V. McCALL, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 67 GRAVIER-ST, 


WHW-ORLBAWS, LA. 


dety-tys. 














MORRIS, WHEELER & CO., 


Formerly MORRIS, JONES & CO., 


IRON, STEEL, NAILS, &€. 


MARKET AND SIXTEENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 






















me 


PLOUGH STEEL, 


MANUFACTURED OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


PLOUGH IRON, 


BOILER PLATE, 
BAR IRON, 


ROLLED TO ORDER. 


SEIEET IRON, 


FOR ROOFING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


IRON AND STEEL 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 











>t» 
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Always on hand a complete assortment of all the ordi- 
nary sizes of Iron and Steel. 






¢e00-6mon, 





GRENOBLE FIRE HOSE, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


This su ote Fire Hose, agrapers eee of the 





finest of MP, withoutseam, is pliy ink 
ted for the Ree of STEAM te D FIR 
RNGINES. FORCE PUMPS. 

UFAOTORIES, STEAMBO NBS 





and SUGAR PLANTATIONS as 
HOSE. 


is highly recommended for its superior strength for STEAM FIRE ENGINES. Its ad- 


vantages over other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, co-ting less than ONE HALF 
of the price of leather hose, with the same durability. re tes of its efficiency are in my 

-jen from the Chief Engineers of the Lhe: ewes ashington Navy Yards, ALFRED 
Roanem, Esq., Hanny H. Howarp, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineers of New-York, and 8. A. Frencu, 
Chief Engineer Jersey City Fire Department, Agents and Superintendents of Mills and Manu- 
factories in the Eastern States, &c., &c. I would also refer to Isaac N. Manus, Esq., Chair- 
man of the New-Orleans Firemen’s ©. A. Circulars forwarded on application. 

CHARLES LENZMANN, 80l¢ Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, NEW-YORE 

june-ly. Messrs. COSGROVE & CO., Agents, New-Orleans, 


7. DD. WEST & CO., 


179 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS I0 


WEST’S IMPROVED. PUMP, 
Lightning Rods of all kinds, 
QTIS’ PATENT, DAVIS’ PATENT, 
WEST'S PATENT, &c. 


PLAIN RODS AND ALL FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE. 


iption, lt  lodble eating, caaple nnd docckte, 

acription, e rab 

and ¢ than all others” > Al 
Otis’ Patent Filion with West's Patent Rods, //¥) 

are superior to all others, f 
We shall be happy to furnish the strongest tea- |’; 

timony of the above facts toany who will selon if 


june-ly. 


BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
RIVETS AND WOOD SCREWS ; 


BRIDGE BOLTS AND GAR IRONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EFLOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
jene-ly. PET bhAD bP HRA. 


mR. mm. m. sore: 
‘The sick and those afflicted with any infectious malady, may rely 
Derg enre. and speedy restoration to Neath eae “~ medication of RADWAY'S REGULATING Pitts. 
DY ee ee and Rares RESOLVENT. 


Soe en gtr penal ovale elaases of disense, aches, pains snd —* 
cantained in sedition cries of Fatal medicines Know, are d me 
PREVAILING COMPL ATN TS, RS,—In all Malarious. sree Gongeatine and 

Fevers—either Bilions, Searlet. Ship, Yellow- Fever and Ague, Small Poe Pox, Typhas, typhoid, Be. DWAY's 


REGULATING PILLS and READY may ot wil) ocala Serge against all serious 


of these diseases 
BILIOUS DISORDERS. —Liver venese, Constipation of the Bowels, Ind 
tien, and the train of b pers “e — RADWA SOLATING G PILLS, assisted with penne <hr mg 7 

READY RELIEF. wil! item from these difficulties. 
BOWEL COM ire Soi, poe y wet Plox, Cholera Morbos, Diarrhas, &c., RADWAY'S 
distressing paina and weakening d aren in @ fow hours 


rhe 
RHE ATIO Seuryane AIN Ts.— ‘Tie, ’ 
pus, ent a 7) Se Jointa, Nerve snd Minion, RADWAYIS READY RELI RELIEF applied ye 
peer = 


arin eae ACHES, — hh t = Ree? to the part er parts of the body 

















ory Si | sufferer te 

meee, LASES_@ IN CPTIONS,— io adnan of the Skin Uleors, Fever 

‘ania Eyes. Sones, Bcrofniaos Diseases. 'AY’S RENO- 
OLVENT we'queh and rodies! care. 


BADWAY & CO., No, 23 John-Street, New-York C 


























PICKLES, PRESERVES, &C. 
WELLS & PROVOST, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BYERY VARIETY OF 


Pickles, Lreserves, Hellies, Hams, 


CATSUPS, SAUCES, 
AND PRESERVES OF ALL KINDS OF 





MEATS, POULTRY, FISA, 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLANTERS, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, 


PRIVATE FAMILIES, &o. 


Catalogue with Price attached, descriptive of the Goods, sent to any 
address upon Notice. 


Warehouse, 215 and 217 Front-St., Now-York. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEW-HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 





PATENTED 1854. 





RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH G TER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
jaly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORA. 





JOHN 0. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RIOH C. HULIn 


J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SONS,) 
Manufacturers of 


Steam Soap xud Latent Befiued Biould Candles, 


ALSO BEVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM. REMOVED TO 


$2 PARK ROW, opposite Park Fountain, NEW-YORK. 
‘ _ PAOTORY, 108 to 120 CLIFF, and 9 to 13 HAGUE STS. iniy 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & ©CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STS,, NEW-YORK, 


ISSUE 


Circular Hotes and Petters of Credit for Grabellers, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALSO, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &C. 
may-ly 
BENJAMIN M, & EDWARD A, WHITLOCK & CO., 
377 & 379 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Connue Braudies, Wines, Segurs, &e. ; 


13 AGENTS FOR FAVORITE BRANDS OF 13 
VIRGINIA TOBACCO, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FINE 


SRO CEH RIES, 
BEX}. M. WHITLOCK, NEWYORK. 


EDW'D A. WHITLOCK 
OLIVER W. DODGER, 
HENRY CAMMEYER, feb,.-ly. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBSERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, und Sporting Articles, 


“ 384 BROADWAY, 
Sharies Brut | NEW-YORK. ariepecial Mectaee, 
Arthar G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


ssi SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P, BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES. 











BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Gordage, Gwine and Paper, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
We. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YVoREK. 





a 
— o-oo a 

















J. T. SMITH & CO., 


ftlanufactarers and. Jobbers of 


SA. D bear hy , 


HARNESS, TRUNKS, TRAVELLING BAGS, &C., 
342 AND 344 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. decry 


THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 











TERMS-—-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariablyim Advance, . . . . . $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do. do. AP SS 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. ; ~ sal 


For any time les» than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 


seribers in the City «x TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 
mar—3 moa 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aud Wholesale Dealers in Boots und Shoes, 


= a Gunnell 42 WARREN-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


P. P. BUBRWOOD, ) june-ly. 





WESSON & COX, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BootTs AND SHOES, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN TRADE, 
Wc. 27 CHAMBERS STREET, 
(Store lately ceowpied by Messrs, Dunyzx, Jaques & Co.,) 


BB. Weesox, | NEW-VYORK. 
Bowxsery Cox. ! deo-ly 





THOMAS & FULLER, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Importers of German, French and English Chemicals, 


AGENTS FOR . 
“HINCHEVS ALTERATIVE AND SYRUP SABSAPARILLA,” 
“DR. LONG’S SYPHILITAGOGUEZ.” 












LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY GoonDs, 


SUCH AS 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &e., 


PAOLI LATHROP nson.| 977 & 379 BROADWAY, 
jane-ly. NEW-YTOoRE. 


READ TAYI:OR co CO., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Precious Stones, 


AND FPANGY GOODS, 
9 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & C0., 
WHOLBSALB GROGBRS, 


No. 61 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Slso of Fine Mabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FINE GROCERIES OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
jane-ly. SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


WINDLE & co®*# 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Gen Trays, Silver Plated Ware, Fire Frons, 


CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, 
BATHING APPARATUS, &c., 


At their Old Stand, Mo. 56 Maiden-Lane, 
NOs. 25 AND 27 LIBERTY-STREET, 


dec-ly. NEWe=VORK. 
J. F. BROWNE & CO., 


HARP MAKERS, 
WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORE. 

Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 





june-ly. 











fane-ly. 




























PAYVWTAN & CARHART, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, 


72 CANAL@ST., NEW-ORLEANS, 
AND 55, 57, 59 & GI HUDSON-STREET, AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, NEAR DUANE, NEW-YORK. 





In this establishment, and its branches at New-York, New-Orleans, and Newark, 
N. J., in which upward of three thousand mechanics are employed, orders are exe- 
Bo cuted in a workmanlike manner, unsurpassed by any other. 
; feb.-lyr. 


ALBERTSON & MUDGE, No. 8 Union-St., New-Orleans, 
Adjoining the Bank of New-Orieans, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MILL AND PLANTATION MACHINERY. 


>-o4> 


W. G. CLEMONS, BROWN & CO.’S, Columbus, Ga., 
PREMIUM SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER COTTON GINS. 


HAVE CONSTANTLY IN STORE 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, 10 to 100. Horse Power, Cirenlar Saw 
Mills, Portable Grain Mills, Cotton Gins, Shafting, Gin Gearing, &e. 


{O> Are prepared to execute drawings and specifications for, and superintend the construe- 
tion of every class of machinery. mar mos. 











7 ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, ¢¢., ¢¢- 


_ Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 


tO We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRE 
GLASa, from the “ COMPAGNIE DEB FLOREFFE.” Also, p mdm the celsheated Brouem 
= a oe ; Mie ad wh 
t our Steam Paint Mill, we man ture ite Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of P 
and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &e. “d ae? <r 


AINSLEE & COCHRAN, 


| LOUISVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP, 
8. E. COR. MAIN AND TENTH-STREETS, 
Si snd Coton in Meshinny ton Tebces nd Lard Pree an Sere Cope, 


Sheet Iron, and Blacksmith led Oar Wheels and Car Castings, for R 
Roads ‘and Coal Mines. Repairing and Jobbing attended to with despatch, 


GEO. AINSLIE, A. P. OOOMRAM 














ALLEN, McLEAN & BULELEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 


DRY Geoonyns, 
bec oy. 49 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Warrer Hi, BuLerey, 


NEW-VORK. 





CARROLL & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Gentlemen's and Houth’s Olothing, 


INo. SOP BROADWAY, 


NEW-VORK. 


GEO. CARROLL. BENJ. F. MEAD. BE. R. CARROLL. 
june-ly. 


PAYAN @ CARHARTT, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BUILDING, 
55, 57, 59, and 61 HUDSON STREET, Near Duane-Street, 





NEWYORK, 
AND 72 CANAL-STREBET, 
THOS, ©. PAYAN, Neu- GHA, 


THOS. F. CARNART. 


BLANBRET BOTSE. 
CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 


Suecessors to GRANT & BARTON, 


deol y. 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OP 


Fareiqn and Domestic Dry. Goods, 
NOs. 118 & 120 DUANE-STREET, 
SECOND BLOCK ABOVE CHAMBERS-STRERT, 


NEW -YORK, 
WM. SMITH BROWN & CO., 


Wholesale Peulers in Boots and Shoes 


No. 29 CHAMBERS-STREET, (East of Broadway,) 

























HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple and Eancy 
DRY Geoonrnos, 


ec mrss, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 


WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, 


PHILIP BRENRY, JON., (4 few doors West of Broadway,’ 
BDWARD FRENNER, 

JOHN J.-TOWNSEND, NEW-VvoRzK. 
LEWIS B HENRY. june-ly. 





- H. E. DIBBLEE & CQ., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Silk and fancy Dry Goods, 


RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, CRAVATS, STOCKS, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, AND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress. Goods, Fhauls, Mantillas, Shirts, hc., Ke. 


25 MURRAY AND 29 WARREN STREETS, 
NEw-Yor=x. dec-ly, 


BALDWIN & STARR, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 
CLOTHING, 
S¥oo SB WAR Mow’, 


(Oprosits tam Astor Hovssr,) 
uly-ly, NSE W-YFToRkZ. 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN-STREET, 


ne ge te NEW-YORK. 
jane-ly. 


OSCAR CHEESEMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND £ZARTHENWARE, 
145 DUANE-STREET, re 

(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
WERW-VYORK. 














GEO. W. LIVELY. 














LOSSES PAID, OVER $12,000 600. 


AE TNA 
Susurant COON, Bartions Ot. 


(Branch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 


9) 



















INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 


E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary 
T. A ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 


Grqomixed) ujow) a! NATIONAL BASIS, wih) Agencies io) the 
jvincihal Cited amd Sorms of most) States amd—Senitorics. i 
mae) ta omy dufiys authored. dtaemt) jronihilly attended. ta, Policies 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 














Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Solvency and Fair Profit. = ONT 





b@eProperty owners desiring réliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
pointed by obtaining Insurance with this old established and leading 


Ing " 
urance Company (Oct. ty) 


With the prestige of 40 years’ success & experience 
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JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO.. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND I6TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
* MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


WITH SELF-ADJUSTING BEARINGS AND DOUBLE CONE COUPLINGS, TO ADMIT OF 
EASY ATTACHMENT, 


ALSO, RAILWAY TURNING AND SLIDING TABLES AND PIVOT BRIDGES. 


Hien Tete Pattee end Fives Betiges Gas way Panry's Ratees Ant Ertetien Ben, 
april-1 ys. 














WV IRMAWDUNEG BOOMS. 





A SERIES OF 


Sthool and Lamily Readers : 


DESIGNED TO TEAQH THE ART OF READING IN THE MOST SIMPLE, 
NATURAL, AND PRACTICAL WAY: 


1 MBRACING IN THEIR PLAN THE WHOLE RANGB OF 


NATURAL HISTORY AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES; 


AIMING AT THE HIGHEST DEGREE OF USEFULNESS, AND 


SPPUuUuBNYPIPEY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONSISTING OF A PRIMER AND SEVEN READERS. 


By MARCIUS WILLSON, 
The Primer, and First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, 


NOW READY. 
Prices—165, 20, 80,50, and 66 cents. Sent at half price to Teacners for examination. 


Views oF Epvcarors. 


I think this Series of Readers leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, either in respect to man- 
ner, matter, mode of treatment, or mechani- 
cal execution.—Prof. Wittiam F. Paewrs, 
Principal of New-Jersey State Normal and 
Model School Association. 

Lam delighted to find that these worksare 
not an embodiment of the same plan that is 
to be seen inall other books designed to lead 
the way to a course of instruction, but they 
are an ACTUAL ADVANOE, &@ REAL PROGRESS. 
They are prepared by one who has the high- 
est and keene-t appreciation of the wants of 
the growing mind, and who has shown, 
these works, extraordinary ability to meet 
those wants —Prof. N. W. Bewepict, Presi- 
dent of Rochester Collegiate Instetute, New- 
York. 

When the plan was first made known to 
me, I had honest doubts as to its practica- 
bility. The Third and Fourth Readers have 
driven from my mind the last shadow of skep- 
ticiam. I consider the books a perfect success. 
—Prof. J. L. Tracy, Jefferson City, Mo. 

We shall incorporate this Series of Read- 
ers among the most APPROVED of our text- 
bowks.—Prof. H. M. Pisror, Principal of 
Rutgers Female Institute, N. Y. City. 

In my estimation, no schoo! books of the 
kind have ever before been given to the 
public that can compure with them, either 
in typographical execution and artistic skill, 
methodical arrangement, simplicity and pu- 
rity of style, or clearness of explanation.— 
Prof. Doonarry., of the N. Y. Free Academy. 

I am prepared to approve the Readers 1 
FULL. and to labor for their adoption here 
and elsewhere.—W. J. Rowreg, President of 
the Oliver High School, Lawrence. Mass. 

In point of adaptatiou, these Readers are 
ineomparably superior to any that have be- 
fore passed under my notice.—Pre-t. Gro. T. 
Browns, of Georgia Female. Coll., Madison, 
Ga. 





Noricgs or THE Press. 

Here we have the most beautiful set of 
Readers, we suppose, that the world ever 
saw.— Methodist Quar. Rev. 

We have never examined a set of school 
books with so much satisfaction as this series 
by Mr. Willxon.— Lutheran Observer (Balt.) 

In their wonderful variety, the large 
amount of practical instruction conveyed, 
and the useful knowledge embodied in them, 
these volumes surpass all others we have 
seen.—N. Y. Observer. 

We earnestly recommend parents and 
Soestiene to adopt Willson’s Series.—N. Y, 

independent. 

The plan is one which will claim the at 
tention of parents and teachers, and strongly 
commend it to popular favor. The series 
excellent inaim and admirable in execution. 

. ¥. Evangelist, 


—WN. 

The best ve series with which we 
are acquainted.—New- ‘ord Mercury. 

The gradation of the lessons to suit the 
minds of pupils, the quality and variety of 
the matter furnished, the amount of useful 
information, the beauty and number of the 
illustration<, the i quality of paper, 

tinting, and binding—'in all these pointe 

his scrivs will commend itsel! as superior to 
any other yet published.—New Haven Daily 
Morning Journal. 

These volumes are the best of the kind we 
have ever seen.— Willis's Home Journal. 

This is the most valuable series of school 
books, in our opinion, that has yet been 
published —Buffalo Express. 

The Harpers have never produced any 
better books than this Series of Sclool and 
Fimily Reaters— Phila. Pitss 

The best works of ‘he kiad that have ever 
fallen witlin our notice.—Balt. American 

We give our entire approval of their plan. 
They are admirably adapted to early instruc- 
tion in schools and families.—Savannah Re- 
publican, 


0O> Por an exposition of the principles on which these Readers are based, the Educational 
objects aimed at by them, and further Views of Educators, Notices of the Press, etc.. see the 
EpvccationaL Be.uetry, published monthly in HAnper’s Ma@azine, and sent gratis on ap- 


plication. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


sep—2 ins. 











J ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


wo 


Bew-A ork and are. Steamship Company, 














The United States Mail Steamers, 


ARAGO, 2500 tons, Davi Lines, Commander, 
FULTON, 2500 tons, James A. Wotton, Comma! or 


‘pd Will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, for the year 
1860-61, on the following days: 


1860. 1860, 1860. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM S80UTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Arago, June 23, Steamer Fulton, June 26,' Steamer Fulton, June 27, 
Falton, July 21, “ — Arago, Jaly 24, “«  Arago, July 26, 
“ Avago, Aug. 13, “ Fulton, Aag. 21, “ Fulton, Aug. 22, 
< Fulton, Sept. 15, “ — Arago, Sept. 18, “ —_ Arago, Sept. 19, 
“ Arago, Oct. 13, ‘“ Fulton, Oct. 16, “ Fulton, Oct. 17, 
“ Fulton, Nov. 10, o A Nov. 13, “ Arago, Nov. 14, 
“ — Arago, Dec. 8. “Ful Dee, 11. “Fulton, Dec. 12, 


These eteamers, built expresely for Governmént service, with double engines under deck, wuy 


care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
\ la ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the event 


or stranding, water could not reach them ; and the pumps being free to work, the safety of the 


vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has onstrated the absolute neces- 
sity of this mode of construction. The uabempidatens 2 
every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From NEW-YORK to SOUTHAMPTON and HAVBE—First Cabin - - £130, 
Second Cabin - $75 & $60, 


From HAVRE or SOUTHAMPTON to NEW-YORK—First Cabin - - 700 Francs, 
Second Cabin - 350 “ 


To passen to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
j an ana en delivered in London and Paris, No passage seoured until paid for. An 
: through the Post-office. 


experienced surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass 
freight or passage, apply to 
SAMUEL M. FOX, 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, } Agents, 7 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Betp ly WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., Agent, Havre. 


for passengers are believed to combine 





Schieffelin Brothers & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DRUGS 


INDIGO, CORKS, SPONGES, 


Fancy Goods, Perfumery, &c., &c., 


i17o & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 


Corner of Beekman Street, NEW-YORK. 
Jaly-ay. 











We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has been long songht for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar construo- 
tion, filled with teeth composed of ‘ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle a with broad backs, and are 


80 close together that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the 
Roller, usthem, In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do _— 
the “Sea Island Cotton.” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, Et ALTOGETHER the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the taple. he Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brash, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint 
in two hours, occupies a space of five and a half by three feet, and can be driven with 
three-mule power; easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, weeny Ban two 
at that point, and following a Carved [ron or Shell, is returned n to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a Roll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged et the will of the operator, the 
same aa the Saw Gin. The Curved Iron or Shell is capable of being adjusted s0 as to 
press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as may be desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as ks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects au. extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and pecuiiarly adapts it to the wants of large + Planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotten from 
i to 14 cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Market for several years tat the Louisiana 
‘Ap ia on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direct te 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


CUTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 

















ob 


COPTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY, 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
Hridesbury Machine Works, Lu., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY FOR COTTON AD WOOLEN MLS 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, DRAWING 
FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROSTLES, AND 
TWISTING MACHINERY. 


Looms for Weaving all hinds of Fabrics, 
MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS & SELF OILING HANGERS. 


MANUFACTURERS FINDINGS, 


SUCH AS 





CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 
HEDDLES, LEATHER BELTING, &c., &c., SUPPLIED. 


DRAWINYGS OF WILLS 
WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY FURNISHED. 








367" An experience of over THIRTY reaRs in making Mashinery for the 
Southern market, (as well as in our own vicinity,) enables us to supply such 
Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
mar-l-y 
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DE Bows REVIEW. 








ane SOAP ILAAIANrrr—m 


PROSPECTUS OF DE BOW’S REVIEW. 


oO. S, VOL. +X 1X RIES, VOL. IV. 








/ ADAPTED PRIMARILY 70 THR SOUTHERN AND WE! " STATES OF THE UNION, INCLUDING 
STATISTIOS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC USTRY AND ENTERPRISE. $ 


| PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN NEW-ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON CITY. 
ana be Per Annum, in Advance. Postage Two Conts a Number, ‘if Prepaid Quarterly. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND POSTMASTERS. 


; To PostdStaxs,—The moment a Review is refused at your bye 4 notice as the law requires, or 
> return the mamber with explanations. This is earnestly requested from 
Qur travelli nts are: James Deering, B. W. Wiley, OC. W. James Site those acting under him, 
Advaclising agent, W. D. Crooks. , 


Mr. O. A. Trams, is the Collecting and Soliciting Agent for South Carolina. : 
ee ee ee or Numbers and Serre Oe Repel ren sat tenes the Office. | 








$  Alabama.—To July, 18618. Mey Lido, B. Pt Mc Ber 
—B. W. a ptig Pe t 10, 
ToJ one res Se dtaeary, 


sckson, $10, TO Mar : 
> one Or fails, $ 0; Dr. P. Le 1.3 Morgan. 
ier oie 1880—W. RB. Mla J ane nee Habbart, 15. To January, 


; 190% oe Mapaee Ba oie. Jones, W. 0. Lewis, $20; Sims Wise, $10; ©. A. Sallivaa, RB. T.Jones, W. } 
: Olay, Z. ©. Herndon, $15; McWarter & Savage, Sam’ | Alexander, W. A. Rives, B. ¥.’ Backs. To 
$ Jalys. ars W. Fisher, $17 50; Carlos Kane, J J. Kingman; $25. To January, 1862—W. W. Wells- 


"C .—To July, 1861—Tow. R. Sears, ¥. Sinimonds, R. R. Zane, To January, 1861—M. T. Louis, 
Tho, igs, Ward, Blackheath & Oo., I. 8, Rouse. 
Mlorida,—To July, 1860—G. R. Paicbanks, Rai i Co. To July, 1861—8. T. Simms, W. Ountz. To 


» Jan 1961—M. T. Scott, W. W. Bowman, B man & Co., Soate & Lazer, T. T. Davis. 
TO July, 1 “Grantiand, $10. ber, P —Julien Cummings, J. M. Smith. 
ne 4 I.E. Marley, Hon. W5 J. B. Bishop. To July, 1860— } 
To Jaquerg, Pes Wells & Rodgers, 8. 8. Sears, W. T. 
Washington, T t. Biagleton: Simeon Travers | 

, Kentucky.—To July, 1860—J, Societal 7 eae To July, 1850—Tnw. Gault. To January, 1861 

> —Jno. Lawson, $10; Wm. Jarvis & Co., O. J. Baker. 

Louisiana.—To July, 1861—J. A. Stokes. To January, 1861—Jos. MeCarty, J. E. McParlard, N.0.& 5 

> G.W. R. B.Co. yd. N. Lea, $10. To July, 1860—C. Roseleus; Dr. J.C. Patrick. To July, 1861— 
R. Hodge, Dr. ©. R, Nutt, E. P. Smith, $15. To April, 1861—A. Jones, $10, 

Maryland.—To July, 1861—Ool. Wm Hayward. ; 
Missourt.—To January, 1861—-MeRoberts & Morton, N. vay $10; G. D. Appleton, W. A. Harga- 
dine, W. B. Brown, Wm. Matthews, $10; Mercantile. Library, T. 0. "Reynolds, D. A. January, N. J. 
Eaton, $10. To July, 1860—G. W. Goode. ~To June, 1860—Ohamber of Commerce. To April, 1861— 
G. W. Broome, $10. ; 
Mississippi. To January, 1861—8. .A. Keela, Dr..C. Cross. To July, 1860--G, Wi Henry. To July, 
1861- A. Murdock, $10. To, June, 1861—Thos. Penney. To July, I 61—T. G Jones. $10. To Jung, ; 
0 ae Fox, K. HM, Stokes. To January, 1861—D. M. Hobbs, $103 BE. B. tei 2B To VJaly, 186i— ¢ 
A. McWiltie, Lo Oye J. a land. Co., To June, 1831—P. B » January, Jas. Ware, T.R. } 
7 yous, WW. Raymond, T, Yow, W. W. on, P. c, Jayne, anding, U. Cost, Y. S. Tim- } 
mons, 8. D. Kirk, $i: Chas. Witte Mach. 361—R. a Wont ord. 
New- York.—%0 January, 1861—Norman D. Sampson, #10. ; 
North Carolina.—To March,.18i9—R_P. Howell. To July, 1850—D. A. Downs, $7 50; Ea. Savage. ; 
Ohio.—To January, 1861—Guild & Pearce, $10. To July, 1550—Campbell & Ellison, ue =: Burnett, 
Sam" Rogers, $10, ; 
South Carotina-—To July, 1861—J. N. Perrin, Jno, McRae, Dr. J. N. Heradon, T. PaRifenal. To 

Jantary: 186i;—Capt. J. B. Mickle. To January, 1860-=B, W. bsg er ve To ‘Fane Japt. EK. 

> Barmwell, $10.. To April, 1861—B. Sanders, $10}Dr. 2B. Glover, $10; Jas-T. Aldrich, $10." To Jan- } 

> uarty, 1862—0. B, Facmer, $10. To March, 1861—Prof, J. Le Conte. To May, 1860—T. J.Sammer. To } 
Qetober, 1880:—Branch Bank. To January, 1960—T. W. Porcher. To January, 1861—J. H. Trapier, 
J. wate ee Dr. 8. V. Hout, Hon. W. Gwynn. To May, 1861-3, L. Martin; ny J. D. Wilson. To 

» Aprik &Mepass, Bank of Camden. é 

; 6 — a R. Cockrill, $10; Ward B. Williams, $75. 

‘ Teras—To Janua §60—0., W, Arnold, $10. To September, 1860—A. W. King. To September, } 
1861—Rev. J. , $105. To Janoary, 1861—Dr. Clark compe $15; Stewart & Mills, $20; 
8. H. Darden, $25; J. n, 3382 Mont omery $10; Hubbard Dane. January, 1860—L. T. Harris, 
$10; S: J, Denman, $ #, W..Pennell, $20. Yo Ju er oth ges Paneen 9 50; 3 
L. K. Person, $10; B. We ny ager To July, 1g Te.5. ; 

Virginta—To July, Mex. Q. Eoff, twie tr A Relish rs. ‘Re. Hubbard, W. Gin. ; 
To Janusry, 1661—Thos. H. Powers, A. C. Bagh gbys Thos. Wiley, A. Tan ©. B. Grundy, A. Dunn, 8. 3 

’ Stevens; J. Stoas, Petersurg Library, G. W. Randol ph, $20; J. Thomas, Jr., $10; A. W. Fuschsell, 

» T. W. Ashby, March, 1861—Prof. Hudgias. To September, 1800-0. B. Anderson. To June, 1860— } 
W. Peterson. " 

For Southern States.—W, E. rere. Ward Hill, 8. Singleton, R. R. Ricketts, T. Woodford, 
$. For Bills Rendered.—-D. Frenne wie $20; Albertson é& pindge, $16; Flint & Jones, $20. 

; Advertisements —Kentacky Military Institute, $20; Healing Springs, Va., $70; "Sao. Baird, Philadel- 

2 phia, $17 60. 
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